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Sir, 


As every trade and profession must now-a-days have its axioms; 
postulata, or first principles, in order to give it a scientific dress 
among other crafts, it is highly reasonable, that the art of agricul- 
ture, which is now almost completely reduced to a science, should 
also be permitted to assume its first principles. Without the know- ie 
ledge of first principles, nothing can be expected from any of the 
practitioners of agriculture worthy of attention, their practice be- 
ing merely a copy from that already established, if not some gross 
deviation perhaps from the beaten track, by means of some erro- 0 
neous idea of their own conceiving. Men, acquainted with first BF 
principles, will never deviate from them, while they find them 
correct: perhaps they may try some expcriment consistent with ’ 
them, and. succeed. ‘This, then, is the foundation from which ae 
we are to expect a rational system of agriculture, adapted to all i 
the varieties of soil, climate, and seasons, with which it must ever ae 
be connected. | 

It is true, that, by means of great attention to, and a care- a 
ful and judicious imitation of, good farmers, a man of mean i 
talents is sometimes known to make a tolerable figure in this if 
line—He may raise good crops; and good crops are no bed cri¢ na 
terion of good farming. Indeed, a man, etherwise a blockhead, 
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at least one who has no notion of first principles, often excels 
those who adhere to them with scrupulous exactness; but this 
must be only where the knowing man wants the talent of strict 
application. This talent is an essential requisite for a farmer ; 
indeed it is indispensable in every occupation where success is de- 
sired. 

The general principles, upon which the success of agriculture 
depends, are, 

1. Without draining wet land, no improvement. 

2. Unless land thus drained, is properly cleaned, the object of 
draining is frustrated, and that in proportion as this operation is 
executed. 

3. Manures will always fail in producing the desired effect, in 
proportion as draining’ and cleaning are neglected. 

4. Early sowing always produces shorter and stiffer straw than 
late sowing, and that in exact proportion to the times, when not 
affected by extraneous circumstances. 

5. The various species of seed-corn are adapted to various soils, 
situations, seasons, and other circumstances. 

6. Picking and propagating the best heads of the most approved 
kinds of grain and seeds, is the surest method of preserving them 
undegenerate. , 

Draining.—This article has been amply discussed by able hands, 
and Elkington’s mode of draining is universally known. Almost 
évery field has its own peculiar circumstances; and the general idea 
of intercepting the spring is an established principle in this art. But 
sometimes, when there is not sufficient descent to allow the drain 
to be cut as low as some deep sand or water gravel, where the 
springs lye, a few pits (to be afterwards filled with stones), or 
some holes by the boring irons, will have a surprising effect in 
raising the water into that drain, otherwise too ebb to reach the 
springs, and thereby carry it off. It is not my design, in this 
place, to enter into the minutiz of draining, but to introduce 
it as a first principle in farming. 

Without draining, no improvement.—W ithout it, no other ope- 
ration can be effectual to the end proposed. When land is gorged 
with water, it cannot be cleaned. No labour is sufficient to doit, 
except in a very uncommon drought ;—in some soils, not even 
then: and when land is not clean, it is impossible to suppose that 
dung, lime, or any other kind of manure, can have its full effect. 
Dung will promote the natural grasses more than any kind of 
grain which may be sown ; and these, although the land is sown 
with artificial grass seed, will still thrive, and render the ground 
completcly fit for a summer fallow immediately after dirty lea 
Oats. 

Cleaning 
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Cleaning.—This article requires the farmer’s constant attention, 
and by this alone can be rendered eifectual. Early ploughing is 
of much importance ; and it is impossible to be too early at sum- 
mer. fallows, when spring sowing is over. As I at present speak 
chiefly of land in the second stage of improvement, it must not be 
considered so clean as in future it may be expected. We shall 
suppose the land of a free nature, but extremely ditty by means 
of its late moist state previous to draining ; and that it has been 
capable of carrying one or two crops of oats, in order to reduce 
its surface sward ; and is now under summer fallow. Every far- 
mer may plough to his own mind, according to the nature of the 
soil, and the grass he has to destroy : but, in general, light plough- 
ing is sufficient to kill grass, which generally runs near the sur- 
face; and then, before the manure is applied, a strong furrow is 
of much use, to mix new earth with the dung. At same time, 
some soils will not admit of a strong furrow, unless in the spring, 
before the moisture is exhausted. In such situations, harrowing, 
rolling, and gathering grass roots frequently after every ploughing, 
is essentially necessary ; but it is not my design to teach either 
ploughing or harrowing. 

Manures.—Neither is it my design to treat of the nature and 
properties of manurés, and how they operate upon land, so as 
to produce better crops ;—whether by communicating to the 
soil the vegetable food which they contain ;—whether by ena- 
bling it to attract nourishment from the atmosphere,—or by en- 
larging the vegetable pasture which it contains,—or by dissolving 
that which the soil already contains, so as to prepare it for enter- 
ing the roots of plants. ‘These are philosophical inquiries, not 
essentially connected with the present business. Upon this sub- 
ject, there are various theories, some of which are extremely ra- 
tional, and others extremely absurd. Concerning the salts, which 
are an essential ingredient of dung, it is certain they cannot eva- 
porate ; but the oil and watery parts certainly will, We have a 
good illustration of this hypothesis, in the operation of the sun 
upon salt water. In warm climates, the sun exhales every thing 
from salt water, when exposed to its influence, except the salt 
itself. In this way the inhabitants of such climes obtain that 
commodity, It is even gathered upon rocks, which the sea has 
abandoned after lodging a part of its water upon their exposed 
surfaces. But, when exposed in a more equal and regular man- 
her, on an even surface, it-is much sooner and more easily ob- 
tained. 

When dung is carried to a field of summer fallow, and spread 
Out green (as it ought to be), till the act of fermentation has 
completely ceased, the oils must evaporate. But, as experience 
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teaches us, that no material difference can be discerned between 
that which has been spread and that which has not, we must con- 
clude, that the oils become fixed as soon as the dung dries ; and 
that the essential qualities of the dang are thereby preserved, and 
ready to exert themselves as soon as mixed with the soil. 

Larly sowing produces less straw than late sowing, and that in 
exact proportion to the times (ceteris paribus ).—The knowledge 
of this principle, which has not been discovered, at least not at- 
tended to, till within the last twenty years, is of much impor- 
tance to the farmer. Before it was known and practised, the ha- 
zards of sowing land in a very high state of cultivation was very 
great. Oats or barley sown in such condition, at the usual period 
of seed time as formerly, viz. oats, late in March, and barley a- 
bout the term of Whitsunday, would have been often entirely 
ruined by being too strong. English barley (commonly from Lin- 
colnshire) and Dutch and many other early kinds of oats, were 
adopted without changing the time of sowing: and as these have 
a tendency to produce shorter straw, they were found of much ad- 
vantage in securing a full crop without lodging. But it is found 
that any of our oats sown early, produce a shorter and stiffer 
straw, which has the same effect. Early oats, however, are still 
much in vogue. ‘The Lincoln barley is almost out of repute. It 
is well known to some farmers, that the common Scotch barley is 
the best substitute for it,—as, when sown early, its straw becomes 
shorter, much stiffer, and less apt to lodge. Potatoe oats are a 
new species introduced within these very few years ; and are said 
to be natives of South America. It appears they were first im- 
ported into some of our Midland counties of Scotland, in a quan- 
tity extremely small; and that they obtained that name from the 
circumstance of theit arriving in a package of pctatoes. This is 
a valuable kind of oats in point of meal, yielding two to three 
pecks per boll more than the Angus, which, in every other re- 
spect, we reckon our best oats. ‘hey appear to be again losing 
ground in the estimation of some people. ‘They are more apt than 
any other kind to keep the soil, like wild oats, and thereby to an- 
noy the succeeding crops. It seems to be apprehended that, were 
they to be frequently shaken and ploughed in dry, that they would 
be as great a weed too, [They seem to have another disadvantage, 
which, in the present circumstances of our labour, is not a small 
one. They mpen along with the wheat; and that article being 
now more than ever the chief object of the farmer, it is in dan- 
ger of occasioning verv serious consequences as to the timeous 
cutting of that crop. Potatoe oats are also extremely apt to shake, 
and seldom fail to drop in shearing. All kinds of early oats are fit 
only for fine land, or land in a high state of cultivation ; but upoa 
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inferior land, they are the best, when a bad season has thrown 
the seedtime too far back for common ones. Blainsley oats are 
our native early, and have a finer meal as well as finer straw ; but 
they seem mostly out of favour at present. These several varie- 
ties of oats and barley afford the farmer great advantages in se- 
curing his grass-seeds, as well as his corn crop, in certain seasons 
and situations. 

As to spring wheat, the dwarf kind, which is known to pro- 
duce short straw, and is an excellent flouring kind, is also ad- 
vantageous in the above circumstances ; and as it has a natural 
tendency to produce short straw, it ought certainly, upon rich 
soils, to be preferred in winter. 

Picking out the best heads of the most approved grain, is the 
best method of preserving the species from degeneraling.—It must 
be evident to every one, that grain has a constant tendency to de- 
generate. But whether its species suffers or not, it must, by a 
thousand circumstances, be so blended and mixed with other 
kinds, and even with different grain, that it requires frequently 
to be renewed by picking and propagating the best heads. ‘This 
is found by experience to be the surest method of preserving 
the grain; and so different is the produce of the earliest and 
most vigorous ears from that of the poor diseased ones, that it 
has generally obtained some name to distinguish it from that even 
of itsown kind. A farmer in East Lothian, (a Mr Hunter) some 
years ago found, in a cold, bleak situation (Coldingham muir), 
a very fine looking vigorous head of wheat; which, being ripe at 
a period earlier than might have been expected from its situation, 
he brought with him; and having repeatedly sown its produce, 
has at last furnished seed to a considerable part of that county, 
and even to farms in many a distant county. It is an excellent 
kind of wheat; being considerably earlier and more prolific than 
any kind we are yet acquatuted with. Mr Hunter has great merit, 
not only for his original attention to this article, but for the unre- 
mitting vigilance bestowed in preserving it free of mixture. It is 
now distinguished by the name of Fiwier’s Wheat. 

These hints, Mr Conductor, may pe ‘haps ete of some use to 
farmers who are only about the beginning of the t agricultural 
pursuits. ‘They may cause a little reflection, and occasion rational 
experiments, which may confirm, in their mind, the utility of such 
first principles, upon which they were made. 

If youthink it can tend to amy. good purpose, you may put this 
into some corner of your Magazine, that it may be seen by these 
who chuse to read it otherwise, let it be condemned to the 
flames: or, even toni the subject be anticipated, which I now 
nothing of, being but an occasional reader, let that condemn it. 

Tam, &c. 
K 3 Evcii. 
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On the Inutility of Smearing Sheep. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 

In your useful work for May 1806, I communicated a few ob- 
servations on the inutility of smearing sheep with an ointment of 
tar and butter ; and now beg leave to offer some remarks upon 
the answers made to that communication. 

Possessing a sheep-farm situated in a very high and cold tract 
of ground, (from 500 to 1000 feet above the level of the sea,) I 
designed, ere this time, to have given you the result of some ex- 
periments on the subject of salving 5 which communication, how- 
ever, I must yet defer. 

Suffice it at present to say, that I have satisfied myself that the 
practice of smearing is useless, even in my high climate; and I 
shall beg Jeave to state one fact from which, in part, my con- 
clusions are ‘drawn. I purchased, in summer last, two scores of. 
Cheviot wedders, «hich had been smeared as all my Highland 
or biack-faced stock used to be. ‘hese Cheviot sheep I did not 
smear, notwithstanding the clamour of some of my neighbours, 
who predicted, as a consequence, the ruin of their flocks, as well 
as of mine by the scab. My wedders are, however, every one 
of them alive and in good health, and their wool is in most ex- 
cellent order, although a more severe winter for the flocks in my 
neighbourhood has not been experienced these forty years. I did, 
it is true, rub them with tobacco liquor, which is easily and cheap- 
ly done, and effectually destroys all vermin that affect sheep. 

Your correspondent S$. L. A., who answers my observations in 
November 1506, (vol. 7, page 427.) just takes up the ground of 
tarring being a panacea for curing every disorder to which sheep 
im high climates are incident. ‘That remark I endeavoured to un- 
dermine, by comparing this salve to a nostrum that cures all dis- 
eases, tf cureable. 

He indeed does not mention Braxy by name, in the catalogue 
of ills that this nostrum is a cure to; but he has a sweeping clause 
thaz includes this disease and a thousand more. £ Again, (says 
he) smearing is a mean of continuing the vigour and strength of 
sheep unimpaired, for some years longer than would otherwise 
take place if kept unsmeared.’ What more does any quack pre- 
tend, than to add to his patients a few more years of vigour and 
strength unimpaired ! 

The particulars that S. L. A. condescends on are, that smear- 
‘ing keeps sheep on mountainous grounds dry, warm, and free 
from scab and lice; and is, moreover, beneficial to their wool. 

I have already made some observations on all these topics ; and 


I would here be inclined to enlarge them, were I not seriously 
held 
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held in check by the concluding knock-down argument of your 
correspondent, who says, that the long continuance of the cus- 
tom of smearing, from time immemorial in this island, and the 
practice of the ablest storemasters, are itrefragable proofs of its 
utility. Very true—and the custom for time immemorial in this 


island, and the practice of our ablest kings and lawgivers in burn- . 


ing old women suspected of witchcraft being also irrefragable 
proofs of its utility, he may, upon the same principle, be for.con- 
tinuing this practice likewise 

I shall now consider what Mr S. L. A. says on the utility of 
smearing. After alleging that smearing keeps sheep dry and warm, 
he observes, that tar and butter, being of an unctuous, oily nature, 
resist the rain in the same manner as the feathers of water fowls 
continue dry even when swimming. For this reason, then, a 
dunghill hen, when she happens to be the stepmother of a brood 
of ducklings, may be tried to be rubbed with tar and butter, and 
thus becoming, by the art of man, a water fowl, she will no long- 
er stand hesitating on the brink of a pool, but boldly follow her 
brood, and so change her natural element, precisely as the supe- 
rior genius of a Ddalus or a Wilkins, by clapping a pair of large 
wings to a man’s shoulders, could make him mount the aerial 
fluid, and vie with the eagles of the sky. 

But “further, my respondent adds, by way of illustration, as 
every pile of wool from its root to its top, is anointed with this 
unguent, and as the wool grows in a hanging position, hike -the 
thatch of a house, so it accelerates the rain from the animal with- 
out drenching it to the skin, which would unavoidably be the case 
if unsmeared. : 

Now, this suggests naturally an elegant improvement to thatch- 
ed roofs, which, if they were smeared with tar and butter, there 
would not be one for ten of them that would let in rain. 

There is one thing, however, that puzzles me not a little, when 
thinking of this fubje&t, and which no doubt S-L. A. can eafily 
explain. Thofe ufeful articles called Umbrellas, when expand- 
ed, are in a hanging pofition, like the thatch of a houfe, or the 
fleece on a fheep’s back. Now, I remember, when they carne 
firft to be ufed in this country, they were univerfally made of oil- 
cloth or wax-cloth, and perhaps fome of them of tarred-cloth, be- 
ing all covered with an unctuous oily matter, to accelerate the rain, 
and prevent its drenching us to the fkin. But at prefent they are 
all made of filk, cotton, or woollen cloths, unanointed ; and how 
the rain does not run through them, is paft my comprehepfion. 

{ molt cordially agree with 5. L. A. that any cover that will pre- 
vent wetnefs mult contribute to retain warmth. But although I 
were to.admit that {mearing aéts as a preventive of the fcab, and 
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deftroys cades, it remains to be proved that tar is the cheapeft or 
moft + fF tual cure for thefe ills; which S. L. A. has not attempted 
to do, by contradi¢ting my former ftatement in favour of tobacco 
liquor. 

The next pofition that S. L. A. defends, and perhaps the mot 
important of the whole 1s, that ‘ want of {mearing deteriorates the 
quality of the wool.’ But as I am not fufficiently_ acquainted with 
the wool-ftapling or manufaCturing bufinefs of the fleece, I must 
refer this matter of difpute to a very eminent late publicaticn on 
the fubje&t of wool, by Mr Luccock, wool-‘tapler; wherein that au- 
thor (p. 333.) exprefsly ftates— 

* ‘Lhe practice of laying wool, with a dirty mixture of tar 
and butter, was generally adopted in Northumberland; but the 
late attention to fheep-farming, and the judicious experiments 
which have been made in this angle of the kingdom, have fhown 
that fmearing is not, as was fuppofed, abfolutely neceflary either 
to the health of the flock or the good qualities of its fleeces, 
Among farmers who refide in the lower fituations, and who keep 
flocks of the long-wooled fheep, the practice is almoft laid afide ; 
and many fhepherds, even upon the hills, have omitted it without 
detriment to the ftaple. ’ 

P. 131.—* ‘Tar is a dirty and tenacious fubflance, adheres to the 
wool fo clofely as frequently to corrode the hair, rendering the 
part to which it is immediately applied, thin, rough and weak. 

* When affected by the filthy cuftom of fmearing, the pile is 
lefs capable of acquiring the fofter and more delicate tints, which 
it is often defirable to communicate to the different articles of the 
woollen manufacture. A portion of that dirt, which it obftinately 
retains through every previous proce(s, is diflolved among the in- 
gredients in the dyeing vat, and difqualifies them from communi- 
cating that vivid luflre, which they would have afforded to a purer 
wool, even though the artiit fupply his pans with a much larger 
proportion of the colouring materials. In the fubfequent procefies 
of the manufacture, this “filthy ftaple produces much greater in- 
convenience, and it is fubject to more confiderable wafte than the 
purer pile, even though we make every reafonable allowance for 
the weight of dirt which it obvioufly contains. In the jenny and 
the loom, the machines employed in {pinning and weaving it, more 
dexterity and patience are required of the work-people; and the 
cleth which it produces is inferior in its quality, and {maller in 
quantity, than might have been obtained from the fame pile ina 
pure ftate.’ 

As I prefume your correfpondent S. L. A. is not a wool-ftapler, 
I hope He will bear the lecture which Mr Luccock gives him, with 
defere ence and refpect ; and i in that {tate of mind, I difmifs him, to 
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fay a few words to my other antagonift, who fubfcribes himfelf, in 
your Magazine for February 1807, (Vol. VIII. p. 93), 4 Border 
Farmer. 

- This perfon, when he attempts to difplay knowledge, fhows ig- 
norance; and, in the place of wit, puts, what no doubt is the 
neareft it he is acquainted with, ribaldry. ‘That this falfe coin 
fhould have been offered to the acute Conduétor of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, I do not wonder; but I wonder much that it has been 
received. 

This pretended Border Farmer, not knowing that Tick is the 
claffical word for the animal that is provincially named a Cade, or 
that Aippobosca ovina is the Linnzean name of it, tells us that ticks 
are bred in the ground. Not knowing that it is a proverb among 
theep-fmearing farmers, that fometimes a {mearing is as bad, that 
is, as fatal, as a form; he fays he never heard of any lofs by 
death, or the health of theep being injured by fmearing. Not 
knowing what Mr Luccock, or any other intelligent wool-ftapler 
has faid on the fubject of tar deteriorating the wool, he fays that 
he wool-ftaplers like tarred wool as well, if mot better, than the 
unlaid. Not knowing that a fheephoufe capable of containing 
fifty {cores of fheep, may be erected at the {mall expenfe of thirty 
pounds, and that the fum of one hundred pounds, judicioufly laid 
out in fheephoufes, may afford fhelter to a flock of a hundred 
and fifty fcores of fheep, he fays, no houfes are or can be ereéted 
to fhelter the thoufandth part of the ftock bred on the Border 
Hills. Not knowing that Highland wool, which he charac- 
terizes as requiring fix laid fleeces to make a {tone weight, is fold 
at from 6s. to 8s. per {tone, he fays, that he fuppofes the laid 
wool is fold at 36s. and the unjaid at 385.5 and that the wool- 
ftapler is fo wife as to give the-fmearer a profit of gd., being more 
than half the value of the fleece, for the weight of tar that is 
upon it. Who could be deceived fo far as to believe that this 
writer is a Border Farmer ? 


Edinburgh, 1807, A: &. 


{The above Paper has been longer delayed than we intended; 

but the delay enables us to accompany it with the following ad- 
ditional obfervations on the Smearing of Sheep, which we in- 
fert with fatisfaction.] 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 22d April, 1809. 
In addition to my former papers on the subject of salving 
sheep with tar and butter, I beg leave to state, that after trying 
successfully, 
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successfully, by degrees, to lay aside the practice of smearing my 
mountain flock of sheep, I last year gave it up almost altogether. 
Indeed, the only sheep of my flock that were tarred last winter, 
were the hogs, or young sheep, and these very slightly. 

My whole ewes and wedders, consisting partly of the Cheviot 
breed, but mostly of the black-faced sort, to the amount of be- 
tween twenty and thirty scores, were rubbed in November last 
with tobacco liquor only, for the purpose of destroying the cades 
or ticks (Hippobosee ovine), which-this liquor effectually kills. 
And notwithstanding the unparalleled severity of last winter, my 
flock were more healt! vy than usual. 

Exclusive-of the hogs which were smeared with ter and but- 
ter, and of which sort several died this spring ; and exclusive of 
a few scores of old sheep, that were set apart into an enclosure 
to be fed with turnips, there has, of my mountain flock, which 
were left unsmeared with tar, died, during the period of winter 
and spring, only one ewe from accident, and another from dis- 
ease. 

I learn also, that some of my neighbours, probably induced by 
the present high price of tar, have begun, last winter, to smear 
their flocks of sheep with whale oil, without any other mixture ; 
and they say it kills the cades, and is beneficial to the wool ; and 
that no more of their flocks have died since giving up the tar, 
than was usual in such seasons as this. 

I beg leave to remark, that the smearing with oil costs a- 
bout threepence each sheep; whereas the rubbing with tobac- 
co liquor costs no more than about fourpence for the salving 
of ascore of sheep; which is surely a matter worthy of some 
consideration. 

Give me leave, however, to observe, that on my farm I have 
erected a sheephouse capable of containing my whole flock, on 
what has been accounted by many who have seen it an excellent 
plan, and at the moderate expense of between 20/. and 30/. ; and 
I have also a plentiful supply of meadow hay for my sheep. 

I have further to remark, that last autumn I did not wean any 
of my lambs ; and whether it arose from that circumstance or 
not I cannot tell,—but it is certain I did not lose one of my lambs 
-from the sickness i in the end of harvest, although most of my neigl:- 
bours suffered severely from this disease; and my shepherd did 
not think my ewes were in any degree the worse for this practice. 

Last year, also, on account of the great severity of the weather 
during the month of April of the two former years, by which a 
Jarge proportion of the lambs, being yeaned i in the midst of snow, 
died ; and on account of the general severity of the weather, and 
consequent want of food for the ewes in this climate during = 
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month of April, which is the ordinary yeaning season of the 
mountain sheep of Scotland, I judged it expedient to keep my 
rams secluded from the ewes, in an enclosure, till the beginning 
of December, in order that my ewes might not yean till the 
month of May. No doubt, there are some disadvantages to be 
expected from this practice, of which I am aware; but after a 
fair trial, I shall communicate to you the result. 


A. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Inventor of the Thrashing Machine. 
SiR, 

Ir is a matter of astonishment to every true lover of his coun- 
try, that pubiic merit often sinks into the grave without re- 
ward. Very probably, the inventor of the system of tactics 
which has been the means of fixing our naval superiority, will 
leave this world without having any substantial mark of public 
favour bestowed upon him, and must rest contented with the 
universal admission of his merit and great services; which is 
indeed a great reward to a man of a great mind. But it is the 
duty of the public to encourage talents which are devoted to its 
service, and to reward their exertion by something more than 
mere words. ‘There is a venerable person in your neighbourhood, 
to whom the country is perhaps as much, if not more indebted, 
than to the inventor of the present system of naval tactics. Has 
not Mr Merkie improved agricultural tactics, by the invention 
of the ‘Thrashing Machine, to a degree which renders the improve- 
ment of the country impossible to be calculated? If any man 
can judge in this matter, you can. And are the farmers and pro- 
prietors of Scotland to suffer this old man, now above ninety 
years of age, to finish his career, without having some proof of 
the sense which the nation entertains of his merits? I beg, Sir, 
that you will assist in rousing that spirit of liberality well known to 
exist in the country. I therefore propose that a subscription shall 
be opened, in order to afford an opportunity to proprietors and 
farmers to testify their sense of obligation to Mr Meikle, by pre- 
senting to him a piece of plate, or some other thing. I think that 
the secretaries of the different clubs of farmers should be ap- 
pointed to receive subscriptions in the several counties ; and that 
the county of East Lothian, where Mr Meikle resides, should have 
the chief management. If the subscription shall go on as I ex- 
pect it will, I shall propose what I think should be given to Mr 
Meikle, by the committee of management. I beg you will give 
this a place in the earliest Number of the Farmer’s Magazine ; 


and 
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and if my proposal is approved of, it may be mentioned to your 
neighbours ; and before the next Number is ready, you may be 
prepared to announce the appointment of a committce, and the 
names of the gentlemen composing it. 
Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
27th March, 1809. A Parrior. 
NOTE. 

Tue Conductor highly approves the proposal of his patriotic 
correspondent, and will cheerfully lend his aid towards carrying 
it into execution. It is an old saying, that a begun turn is a half 
ended one: Therefore, if the respectable gentleman who favour- 
ed us with the above communication, will form a plan for open- 
ing a general subscription amongst agriculturists to reward Mr 
Meikle, it shall be announced in the next Number of this Maga- 
zine. We are quite aware, that some people entertain doubts 
whether the Thrashing Machine was invented by Mr Meikle; 
though we are satisfied that there is not the slightest foundation 
for these doubts. ‘Thrashing machines unquestionably had been 
attempted by others previous to the erection of the one invented 
by Mr Meikle; but none of these machines were perfect, or ca- 
pable of separating corn from the straw in a satisfactory manner. 
By Mr Meikle’s machine, the arduous task of thrashing is per- 
formed in the most complete manner ; to the great benefit of the 
public, and advantage of every one concerned in the art of agri- 
culture, or possessed of territorial property. N. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Cursory Remarks on the Bankrupt Laws. 


THE vices of men seem not to be measured by their pernicious 
consequences to society, but according to the rank of the persons 
to whom they are in a manner peculiar. While the vices of the 
lower ranks are viewed with abhorrence, and punished with the 
utmost severity, those of the higher ranks are passed over with le- 
nity, and scarcely reflect any disgrace on such as are guilty of ° 
them. The stealing of a sheep, for instance, is by law punished 
with death, because it is a species of crime peculiar to the lower 
ranks, (which indeed is not much to be wondered at, considering 
the hardness of their lot); and a person in high rank suspected of 
sych a crime would be indelibly disgraced, though it might be al- 
leged in his defence, that he was driven to it by the pressure of 
want. Yet this gentleman thief, by a different course, might 
safely enough have robbed his neighbours of thousands of pounds. 
We shall suppose that he is a merchant; that he has ruined his 
affairs by extravagant speculation and extravagant living, (the 
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two go hand in hand) ; that he has resolved to stop payment; ne- 
vertheless, that, to swell out his composition, he goes to his neigh- 
bour, an honest unsuspecting man perhaps; worms himself into 
his confidence, purchases goods to a great amount, and then pro- 
claims himself bankrupt. What is the result? ‘That he is still a 
man of honour, and has the effrontery boldly to challenge the 
world to accuse him of one dishonest action ; that he is admitted 
into all companies as well as formerly ; can even scoff at the mean 
way of living of some of his creditors ; and is frequently the loud- 
est in company in condemning the knavery of the poor, and ex- 
pressing surprise at the lenity with which it is treated. If any 
one censure the act we have mentioned, his mouth is stopt in- 
stantly by the vulgar observation, ‘ that people in such a situation 
do many tings that at other times they abhor.’ Situation, how- 
ever, is never heard with temper, when urged in favour of the 
lower ranks. Whence can arise this miserable perversion of all 
sound principle? Only from the political helotism in which the 
lower ranks are held. 

The tax upon the whole society, in consequence of the fre- 
quency of bankruptcies, seems not tobe understood ; it is, there- 
fore, a subject worth inquiring into. 

We shall take the article of cotton, and endeavour to ascertain 
how much the price of the cloth is raised by this means to the 
consumer. ‘The American merchant, knowing that he is liable 
to losses by the failure of those to whom he sends his cotton in 
this country, lays one and a half per cent. upon it, to cover any 


losses that he may sustain - - ° « 14 per cent. 
The merchant here does the same to the spinner 14 
‘The spinner to the weaver the same - - 4 
‘The weaver to the shopkeeper the same - 14 


The shopkeeper has innumerable bad debts, and ma- 
ny of them being too smail to afford legal expenses 
for their recovery, he is obliged to lay double per 
centage on his goods on that account - 3 


- 9 per cent. 
Thus, the honest consumcr, besides paying a profit to every 


one through whose hands the article passes, has nine per gent. to 
pay in consequence of others living above their incomes! Nor is 
it on this article alone that he is so taxed s—all articles are taxed 
in a similar manner. That we have taken this insurance of bad 
debts low, must be allowed by all who are in the least acquainted 

with the subject. 
The honest merchants and manufacturers, notwithstanding this 
insurance which they exact, often suffer prodigiously—by extra- 
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vagant knaves and fools commencing business in the same town, 
and in the same line, who live in what is commonly called style, 
—and, by underselling, do much business; so that the others are 
obliged either to retire altogether from the market, and then it is 
no easy matter to get a footing again,—or they must submit to the 
prices of their rivals, how much soever they may lose by it. In 
the latter case it becomes merely a trial of bottom: the extrava- 
gant probably soon fail, and then the honest and industrious ex- 
pect to make up their losses by the increased prices of goods from 
the want of competition. But alas! some connexions of their 
late rivals, with whom they have dealings, fail likewise, and in- 
volve them to a great amount. ‘This was unexpected ; their bills 
become due ; the provision made for them is gone ; and therefore, 
to meet their payments, they are obliged to sell the ¢reater part 
of their goods at what they will bring. In the mean time, it is 
likely that some upstarts, without property, knowing how mildly 
they shall be dealt with in the event of failing, begin business ; 
setting their all upon a cast, they buy up the goods, and perhaps 
reap the fruit of their predecessor’s failure. In this way the 
honest, sober, industrious man, is too often ill rewarded for 
his pains ; he is despised for the plainness of his living, by those 
who riot at their neighbour’s expense, and not unfrequently by 
the very persons by whom he has suffered; his domestic peace, 
too, is destroyed by the continual reflections of his wife and chil- 
dren, that they are not kept like other people. 

It cannot be denied, that the consumers are, for the time, be- 
nefited by the overstrained competitions that we have been speak- 
ing of ; but then they pay smartly for it afterwards. ‘The good 
dealers being driven from the market, those who remain cannot 
bring their articles into it but at a high price, in consequence of 
the risk that people run in trusting them. ‘This of course falls 
upon the consumers. 

But the greatest evil arising from frequent bankruptcies, is the 
ruin of the public morals. If we look around us, we shall find 
that the really wealthy are, for the most part, either desperate 
speculators who have been fortunate, or men who, by laudable 
industry and parsimony, and by detestable cunning, have acquir- 
ed some property, and who then devote their whole time to hunt 
after bargains ; that is, they are ever on the watch for people in 
necessities, whom they get into their toils, and wring their pro- 
perty from them in various ways,—such as, by advancing money 
on goods, and then taking them off at an undervalue, when the 
poor wretch is unable in due time to relieve the advance. Wealth 
begets respect; and therefore, a set of desperate gamblers, and 
crafty knaves, without one good quality to recommend them, are, 
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even while despised, admitted into all companies. Of course, in 
the outset of life, the young man is taught to desire wealth, 
without scrupling the means of acquiring it; to love splendour, 
without attending to his ability to support it; and, consequently, 
soon becomes a compound of avarice and prodigality—one of the 
most depraved characters in nature. 

If such evils arise from bankrupts, who can, without indigna- 
tion, see the abilities of such as Fielding and Sheridan prostituted 
to defend them ? or, what shail we think of a Prime Minister, 
who has the impudence gravely to tell the nation, in reply to those 
that urge the impolicy of “his me asures, from the bankruptcies they 
have occasioned, that frequent bankruptcies evince the flourishing 
state of the nation ? Fielding says, poor Booth was mercilessly 
dragged to jail, because he was wickedly unable to pay his debts ; 
but the wickedness did not consist in his being unable to pay his 
debts, but in contracting debts which he well knew were beyond 
his ability to pay. He indulged, says he, in a few little elegant ex- 
penses, and that brought upon him the severest displeasure of his 
creditors ; and very justly it did so. Many of his creditors, no 
doubt, were obliged to deny themselves any of those little ele- 
gant expenses, that they might make some small provision for their 
families ; and it was certainly hard, indeed, to see that taken front 
them by the unjust luxury of another. ‘The School for Scandal 
is, in many respects, one of the first comic productions on the 
stage; but it is immoral to the last degree; and vice is decked 
out in such colours, as to have the most injurious tendency to 
youth. Joseph is universally detested ; yet, such is the author’s 
art, that there are few who do not love Charles. Let us coolly 
compare the two characters, and we shall find ourselves at a loss 
which to prefer. Joseph was artful, close and malicious. In 
artfulness, Charles could not be his inferior, if we reflect on the 
many tricks that he must have resorted to, to get into the books 
of poor tradesmen. If he was not equally close, we must re- 
member, on the other hand, that Joseph paid his debts. As to 
maliciousness, [ do not know what term to apply to that em- 
brutement of the mind, which can lead a man to mock poor 
tradesmen who have suffered by him. But Charles was generous. 
Was it, indeed, generosity to rob the industrious of their hard 
earned pittance, and give it to the idle and profligate? I have 
judged it right thus far to expose these authors, as I am convinced 
that their writings have had the effect to blindfold many well 
meaning people, as to the real moral turpitude of contracting 
debts which one cannot pay. 

Those who allow the truth of the foregoing remarks, must also 
allow that the present bankrupt laws ought to be completely al- 
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tered ; and that, as the man who contracts a debt of twenty shil- 
lings, which he knows he cannot pay, is equally guilty with him 
who steals that sum in the vulgar manner, the punishment should 
be the same. ‘The taking away the life of a man for stealing a few 
pounds, has long appeared, to humane comprehensive .minds, a 
most unjustifiable cruelty, Were bankrupts put upon the same 
footing with common thieves, many would. come.over to that way 
of thinking, and a milder punishment would soon be substituted. 
What the punishment should be, it does not become me to de- 
termine. et it only be established, and let all bankrupts suffer, 
who cannot prove to their jury, on trial, that their failure was ow- 
ing to inevitable misfortune, not to any misconduct on their parts. 
Such accounts, as are generally rendered, ought to be rejected 
with contempt. One says, I have lived at very little expense,— 
look at my books. ‘The question should be, did your income al- 
low you to spend so much? No;-but my station required it. 
Your station is nothing to us—the jury should return: we. look 
to your income. Another offers as his plea, that the speculations 
which he entered into had every chance of success; but, owing 
to some unforeseen cause, they failed. Since they failed, it would 
naturally be answered, they had not every chanee of success. 
You had no right to risk other people’s property, for your gain. 

I cannot leave this subject without one remark more. The 
man who imposes a forged biil upon his neighbour, is hanged 
for it; but what difference is there, except what the law makes, 
between this and giving one’s own bill, knowing it to be good for 
nothing ? SoLon, 

NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Txoucu the above Essay, strictly speaking, does not relate to the 
subject of Agriculture, we have been induced to give it a place for 
the following reasons. 1. Because it contains sentiments of an ori- 
ginal cast, which might be advantageously used, were the principle 
of the bankrupt laws to be revised : And, 2. Because every farmer, 
less or more, is exposed to losses when bankruptcies take place ; 
consequently, is interested in the question investigated. It is e- 
vident to every one, that fraudulent bankruptcies are too easily 
passed over in this country; and that the disgrace accompanying 
a failure in business, is far less than what it ought to be. On 
these accounts, we applaud the remarks of our ingenious corre- 
spondent, and respectfully request a continuance of his. corre- 
spondence. Would he turn his attention to the prefereace given 
to the proprietors of land by the laws of this. country, when a 
tenant becomes bankrupt, we are convinced that his observations 
would confer a favour upon the public, of considerable magnitude. 


TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Ir you think the following hints concerning the Larch deferving 
of public notice, I have no doubt but that they will receive a place 
in your ufeful Magazine. 

Larch has not fucceeded; in general, fo well as was expected 
fome years.ago, from the promifing appeararices then made while 
young, in almoft every fituation where it was planted. Larches 
have been attacked by infeéts, which have been fuppofed to be 
the caufe of their decay. Although thefe may, in fome meafure, 
have haftened their decay, yet I do not fuppofe they were the en- 
tire caufe of it; becaufe, all the trees deftroyed, feem, firft of all, 
to have been in a fickly ftate from other caufes, and of courfe un- 
able to bear the attacks of the infeéts. Their punctures, no doubt, 
occafioned fuch a wafte of the juices of the plant, as, when in an 
unhealthy ftate, muft have haftened its decay. The greateft mif- 
chief was done in dry fummers, when the plants were lefs vigorous 
than in wet or more favourable ones. 

I have obferved in Lord Seaforth’s plantations, where the foil 
is tolerably good, or of a kind favourable to thé growth of other 
trees, fuck as beech, oak, chefnut, &c. that the larch has done 
well, and withftood the attacks of the infeéts, except where too 
thick, or too much confufed by other trees, arid so become un- 
healthy ; in which cafe, they have in general faffered; even al- 
though the foil was favourable. 

In moft inftances, for the firft four or five years after planting, 
larches have done well ; and, after that term, they either decayed, 
or fuffered much from infects. 

It is well known, that foil that will afford nourifhment to a 
young plant, and where it may even thrive well for 4 time, is not 
always fufficient to afford nourifhment when it gets older. Thus 
the plant becomes fickly for want of proper food, and at laft may 
fall a prey to infeéts. Fort inftance, vegetable mould, afd light 
foil, is moft favourable and kindly for young plants to ftrike root 
in; but, after fettirig off in a vigorous and promifing manner, they 
ftop fhort after a certain time, according to the fort of plant, en- 
tirely for want of proper nourifhment : this I fuppofe to be the cafe 
with the larch. ‘ 

It is, in genetal, between 5 and 15 years of age, that larches 
have fuffered moft ; and from the obfervations made, I fuppofe, 
although the infeéts had never attacked the treesy that they never 
would have fucceeded or come to maturity, (although they might 
have ftruggled to live a few yeats longer, had they not been at- 
tacked), becaufe the foils in which they wete planted, and other 
circumftances already mentioned, were unfavourable to the growth 
of larch trees. : ~ 
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In wet foils, or thofe retentive of moifture, larches will not fuc- 
ceed for any length of time, nor will they fucceed at all in a poor, 
thin, dry foil; but, though the foil is moderately moift, and even 
occafionally flooded with water, yet if the bottom is not retentive 
of moifture, they will generally do well. As a general rule, it 
may he ftated, that where the oak and the beech does not thrive, 
the larch will not come to perfection. On bottoms not wet, and 
on the fides of hills and banks, larches generally do well; but to- 
wards the fummit they never fucceed. 

I am, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 
M. S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices as to Lucern. 
Sir, , 

In a piece of garden ground at Lauriefton, near Edinburgh, I 
fowed a plat with lucern and red clover feeds, in alternate drills, 
in the beginning of May 1807. Having no corn crop to keep 
them down, the plants, beth of lucern and clover, being a good 
crop, flowered, and were cut down that feafon. 

I had heard that lucern was fooner ready for cutting than any 
other green crop for cattle; and I believe it is fo; for, on 23d 
May 1808, my drills of lucern were fit for cutting, the plants 
being 18 inches long, while the plants of red clover were not fix 
inches in length. 

At prefent, (16th April 1809), the new fhoots of lucern are in 
height about fix inches, while thofe of red clover do not exceed 
ene inch. 

It has been alfo ftated, that lucern, if cut as foon as it rifes to 
the height of 12 or 18 inches, may afford four or five crops in the 
féafon. ‘This, I believe, may be alfo true; but I have not yet 
had an opportunity of trying it properly, having cut it along with 
the clover laft year. They were mowed in the beginning of July, 
when the lucern was three feet long, and fcarcely arrived at bloi- 
fom ; and the red clover was nearly as long, of twice the thick- 
nefs im the ftem,, and in full blofflom. Of courfe, the clover ai- 
forded then moft food for cattle. 

They were cut a fecond time in Auguft, and a third time in 
September 1808; and, at each cutting, the clover was not much 
dehind the lucern in length; and, on the whole, by this mode of 
management, the clover afforded the largeft crop of the two. 

I ftill confidered, however, that the lucern had this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it would remain in the ground, and even increafe in 
bulk of crop, for the fpace of ten years at leaft. Pliny indeed 
fays, it lafts thirty years in Italy; while, ou the other hand, red 
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clover tafts in the foil, in this climate, only two or three years. 
But in this matter I found myfelf miftaken; for the moft uncom- 
mon feverity of the froft of laft winter has killed about a third of 
the lucern plants, fo that it is impoflible now that this ctop of lucern 
can evet equal that of the red clover. 

Although, no doubt, the fro%t that killed my lutern plants was 
more fevere than has been experienced for 69 years patt in Scot- 
land, the thermometer having been, on 224d January laft, in fome 
places as low as zero, by which moft of the tender exotic plants, 
expofed in the open air, have been killed, particularly thofe of the 
Lauruftinus, Ciftus and Budlea; yet I am hardly inclined to truft 
that a crop of lucern will hold good in this climate for a period of 
even ten years. 

A crop of lucern is, however, well worth trying by the farmer 
in any {mall paddock of deep loam, fand or gravel, near his houfe, 
for foiling horfes, black cattle and hogs, or as an early food for 
ewes and lambs. 

The feed may be had, of an excellent kind, from Dickfons & 
Co., Shakefpeare’s Square, Edinburgh. 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 
Wuar is stated in the above notices by our respectable and ac- 
curate correspondent, supports, in the fullest manner, the opi« 
nions we have repeatedly delivered respecting the culture of lu- 
cern in this country. Whatever might be the merits of this va- 
riety of grass, when cultivated in the fertile plains of Italy, 
there cannot be a doubt entertained, but that red clover and rye- 
grass are much better calculated to yield a full crop of hay or 
green herbage to the Scottish farmet, than he can procure from 
lucern, or other exotic grasses. N. 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts concerning the Establishment of an Academy at Inver- 
ness, for preserving the Gaelic Language and Pipe Music. 


Sir, 

Osstrvinc lately, in a northern provincial newspaper, a 
plan proposed for instituting, at Inverness, a branch of the 
Highland Society of Scotland, and for requesting his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, as Earl of Inverness, to patronize his 
amd place himself at the head of it, for the purposes (inter alia ) eg 
of preserving and cultivating, by the establishment of an aca- . 
demy there, the Gaelic aa and Pipe Music ; I was led to 
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reflect on the benefits likely to accrue to the Highlands, by the 
eventual adoption of such a plan; and as the subject appears to 
me to be intimately connected with the general improvement and 
prosperity of that part of the country, I conceived that it was 
not inconsistent with the plan of your Magazine, now begin- 
ning to be read in the Highlands, to request the insertion of 
a few thoughts on the subject, from one who has reason to have 
the welfare and prosperity of the Highlands much at heart, by 
being possessed of a considerable property there, and which, he 
conceives, would be so far from being benefited by such a scheme, 
that he is persuaded its general improvement would be thereby 
much retarded. 

Often, Sir, have I offered to my little Highland tenants the 
perusal of your useful publication, with the view of inducing 
them (by the precepts and details which it contains) to alter their 
present wretched system of husbandry, and as possessing their 
farms, for the most part, on leases for life, or for nineteen years, 
thereby to better their own condition ; but, alas! their reply al- 
ways has been, that they could neither read nor understand Eng- 
lish; and that, consequently, they were in a manner cut of 
from all such means of improving themselves in the modern 
style of farming, and equally deprived of the satisfaction of read- 
ing the weekly newspaper I had caused to be sent among them, 
with the view of disseminating useful information. 

It is well known, that many of the principal Highland pro- 
prietors of the present day, do not understand a word of the 
Gaelic language, nor show indeed any inclination to acquire it. 
‘The consequence is, that their tenants are deterred from repre- 
senting to them personally the grievances they sometimes labour 
under, and rather quietly endure what they have to complain 
of, than expose themselves to the dreaded enmity of an, interest- 
ed bailif or ground-oflicer, the interpreter commonly made use 
of upon such occasions. And I presume, Sir, you are aware, 
that the disadvantage attending those who understand no lan- 
guage but Gaelic, cannot be less felt when they have occasion 
to attend a court of justice, where neither the Sheriff nor his sub- 
stitute are acquainted with that language. 

Manifo!d, in short, are the disadvantages resulting from this 
state of things in the Highlands, not to mention the effect it has 
of continuing a bigotted attachment to old habits and customs, 
the vestiges of feudal slavery, which serve only to impoverish the 
Hi » and to mark them as foreigners among their fellow 
subjects of the South. 

In perusing the plan now in agitation, for teaching the High- 
landers their gun language, as detailed in the weekly paper oe 
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alluded to; and reflecting on our having already within the island 
two Highland Societies, one of which dispenses, annually, ample 
rewards for the cultivation and preservation of Gaelic poetry, 
Gaelic piping, Gaelic dancing, &c.; I was at a loss to conceive 
what call” or occasion there could be for the institution of a 
third ; or what charms pipe music possessed, to stir up greater 
courage in men, and make them fight better, than a well-assort- 
ed band of clarinets, French-horns, trumpets, and bassoons? But 
a recollection of the maxim, * De gustidus,’ &c. put an end to 
my cogitations, and sufficiently reconciled that point; and this 
was confirmed by a scene which I witnessed last summer in the 
theatre at Edinburgh, at what is called the * Annual Competition of 
Pipers,’ to which I was induced to accompany a Highland friend 
of mine and his two daughters, then residing at Edinburgh for 
their education. Although I could discover in the audience no 
great symptoms of delight at the musical part of the perform- 
ance, matters took a very different turn, when, upon laying a- 
side their pipes, the brawny competitors, decked in their genu- 
ine Highland costume, set to at a reel. The capers, flings, and 
whirling exertions of the dancers, was an echilition that seem- 
ed highly entertaining to the spectators; and my friend’s two 
daughters, whom [I perceived enjoying many a hearty fitter be- 
hind their fans, returned home from it with looks, I thought, 
of considerable edification. 

But to conclude this epistle.—What I seriously hope to live 
et to see, Sir, as a real well-wisher to the prosperity of the 
Highlands, is, the Gaelic numbered among the dead languages, 
and a better provision made, through the means of the Highland 
Socjety, for our Highland parochial schoolmasters, (teachers of 
the English language, arithmetic, writing, &c.) some of whom 
I have had opportunities of knowing to be at present but very 
miserably provided for. To the aphorism of one of our mo- 
narchs, * Unus Deus, unus rex, unus grex,’ it were to be wished 
we could add, © una lingua.’ Lam Sir, &c. 
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ANGLICUS.° 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on'Mr Laverie’s Letter concerning Emigration from the 
Highlands of Scotland. 


(Continued from p. 51, and concluded.) 
Sir, 

_ In my former letter, I offered fome remarks on a paper in- 
ferted in your Magazine for February 1808, miftakenly entitled, 
* Hints as to the Means of preventing the Depopulation of the 

L3 * Highlands ;’ 
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* Highlands ;’ and mean, with your permiflion, to refume the fub- 
ject, and finifh the remarks which occurred te me when perufing 
that communication. The fubje&t being of the fir importance 
to the public welfare and profperity, I truft you will indulge me 
with inveftigating it at fome length, though I thall not unnecef, 
farily tre{pafs upon the patience of your readers. 

‘ I know,’ continues Mr Laurie, © it is fuppofed that the na- 
tives will ftill be retained in different parts of the Highlands in 
fufficient numbers to fupply hands as faft as improvements in a- 
griculture can take them up. Without difputing altogether the 
foundation of this oblique policy, which admits fo far the impro- 
priety of its own plans, and implies alfo an admifljon, that the 
progrefs of improvement muft now be much retarded ;—I would 
juft remark, that its advantages must not be overrated. From 
what we now know of the difpofitions of all forts of labourers, we 
mutt lay our account with this, that a competition amongft em- 
ployers for a fupply of hands, not only will raife wages to the 
higheft pitch, but will actually prevent coarfe and difagreeable 
work from being duly executed,’ &c. 

Now, Sir, in my humble opinion, no further diminution in 
the Highland population will take place than what the im- 
proved system has no occasion for. It is not the proprie- 
tors, but the principle of the system which retains the re- 
mainder in the country. What they do not perform is no 
work of theirs..—But be that as it may, how can Mr Lawrie call 
the policy oblique? He cries out lustily against the depopulation 
of the country, and is at the same moment angry that a single 
soul is left behind in the Highlands, _ If it be bad policy to com- 
pel emigration at all, it must be infinitely.worse to make it to- 
tal. If that system be ruinous which forces all to emigrate, there 
can be no obliquity in that which js desirous of providing em- 
ployment for those who remain in the country. It is wonderful 
to me how this gentleman, who Jaments so feelingly the depopu- 
lation, as he calls it, of the Highlands, should be sorry that a par- 
tial stop is put to an evil of such magnitude. He must not have 
attended to what he was saying, or is ignorant of the signification 
of words. The warmest admirer of the new system never dreamt 
of turning every Highlander adrift ; for he was aware that his plans 
could not be carried into execytion without the assistance of a cer- 
tain number of these very people. Qur economical use of human 
Jabour is one of the excellences of that system; and it was therefore 
a necessary effect of its introduction into the Highlands, that a 
greater quantity of work should be performed with a smaller num- 
ber of hands. It being no part of its views to remove the whole 
High!and population bodily, it cannot, in fairness, be argued, from 
its retaining a certain number, that it admits of a radica] error in 
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point of principle. If it had required a total depopulation at one 
time, and, when making the experiment, afterwards discovered 
the necessity of retaining a part, then it might truly be said that 
the system was erroneous in that essential particular. But as it 
does not pretend to carry the joke quite so far, but contends mere 
ly that fewer hands will do the business than heretofore, Mr 
Lawrie’s censure upon this act of the Highland proprietors, is not 
just. As little can it be said that the system is bad; for if a smaller 
number of hands can do as much work now, as a greater number 
in former times, the country will be benefited at much less ex- 
pense by the one than by the other. When the demand for hands 
is greater than the supply, wages will rise; and from the height 
it is easy to suppose them likely to reach, some part of the coun- 
try work may lye over till the occurrence of a more favourable 
opportunity. Such an extraordinary demand, however, for hands, 
is not instantaneous, but comes by degrees, and in some measure 
keeps pace with the growing population of the country ; which, if it 
does take place, Mr Lawrie a be assured, from the encourage- 
ment that would m that case be held out to multiply the usual pro- 
portion between the supply and the demand, would soon come into 
play. In the continent of North America, he has the pleasure of 
contemplating a country, (in which wages are higher than in any 
other part of the world), rising, with the utmost rapidity, to an 
unexampled height of wealth and prosperity. In that country, 
from its prodigious extent, coarse and disagreeable work lies over 
untouched ; and no matter although the same thing should hap- 
pen in this, if a great and increasing population get plenty to do 
of a more agreeable kind. Indeed it is melanchdély to see human 
labour employed upon the last piece of work that remains for it 
to perform; for when that is done, the demand for labourers 
ceases, and wages of course fall. It is much more consolatory to 
be in possession of a large and inexhaustible. fund, and at the 
same time, an industrious population ; for, in that case, wages will 
be upon the increase, from the circumstance of Jabour not keep- 
ing pace with the demand. 

This gentleman is very sanguine in his expectations of the Ca- 
ledonian and Crinan canals being of the most essential service to 
the country at large, and turning out a most profitable concer: to 
the adventurers engaged in it. I make not the smallest dou! 
that these canals, when completed, will do the country, in its |») 
and neighbourhood, as much good as in its present state ir is 
capable of receiving ; but I am equally certain, that the specu!a- 
tors never will draw the interest of the money sunk in these great 
undertakings. The navigation round the north of Scotland aid 
Mull of Cantyre, are so very Son particularly in the win- 
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ter, as to deter vessels from making the voyage, and of course throw 
a great impediment in the way of water communication between the 
north-east and north-west parts of Scotland. This difficulty, to be 
sure, is partly removed, by the opening of these two canals ; but I 
should think that the Great Canal, which joins the Forth and 
Clyde must, for a long time to come, render this additional water 
communication almost unnecessary in regard to large vessels ;— 
and the Northern Canals are by much upon too large a scale for 
the mere purposes of inland navigation. I by no means, how- 
ever, condemn the making of these canals, whose only fault seems 
to be that of coming into the world too early; but merely to mo- 
derate Mr Lawrie’s expectations as to an early realization of those 
golden dreams in which he has been pleased to indulge himself. 

* Thefe operations (fays he) have effe€ted one very important 
object ; they have exhibited the charaéter of the Highlander as a 
man of fheer induftry ; and they have furnifhed fufficient proofs, 
that he is neither neceffarily lazy, nor unable to fuit himself to the 
circumstances that his lot prefcribes. The landlords may now be 
fatisfied, that if they had frankly given him what the Irifh land- 
holders gave their mutinous vaflals, a favourable and long leafe of 
a farm of {mall extent, he would long fince have introduced into 
his little poffeffion the various improvements that he could pick up 
in the courfe of his peregrinations, in fo far as they fuited his own 
farm, and have levied, by his induitry in other quarters, the means 
of effeting his improvements, and, in all probability, have been 
able to make fuch offers to the landlord for the leafe of other pro- 
perty as would have exceeded his competitors. ’ 

I believe no perfon ever afferted the Highlander, or indeed any 
other human being, to be naturally lazy. But we know very well 
what he may come to be in procefs of time, from the influence of 
habit, and what he mutt be all at once from neceflity. Upon ap- 
plying this teft to the inhabitants of the Highlands, we find their 
habits, from the earlieft dawn of infancy, hoftile in the extreme 
toinduitry; and, being without an objeé to roufe them to activity, 
they pafs their lives in a ftate of hopelefs indolence. . Were, how- 
ever, thefe habits reformed, and encouragement held out to the 
induttrioutly difpofed, no doubt a great and important alteration 
in their peculiar charaGier would take place. But until the mo- 
ment of thefe events coming into operation, it is filly to. expeét 
from thefe people induftrious habits.’ Induftry, it may be depend- 
ed upon, is always in proportion to the amount of encouragement, 
and indolence to the reverfe of it. If a favourable and long leafe 
of a {mall farm is to have fuch magical effets upon the moral and 
political ftate of the Highlander, how comes it that the Irith, in 
poffeflion of this advantage, are fill as favage and rude as in apeiens 
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times? It is but natural to fuppofe, that the fame caufe, although 
operating upon different people, would have the fame effect. It 
might have occurred, therefore, to Mr Laurie, to thow how the 
ieafe, which has failed in producing a favourable change upon the 
Irifh, was to do the Highlander fo much fervice. But I apprehend 
that, independent of the argument againft the Highlander, arifing 
from the fituation of the prefent Irifh, it is impossible that a long 
lexfe can be of any ufe to him, without a previous change in his 
charaéter and habits. If he enters upon a ninety-nine years leafe, 
with all the indolence and want of activity for which he is at pre- 
{ent fo remarkable, he or his heirs would leave it, at the expiry of 
that long period, as little improved, and the country _as little bene- 
fited by his exertions, as at the beginning. No doubt a leafe holds 
out encouragement to a farmer; but unlefs he has the ambition of 
bettering his condition, that circumftance alone will not have all 
the good effeéts that might naturally be expected from it. Security 
of poffefhon and indultrious habits muft go hand in hand, before 
the fulleffe€& can be produced. If my ftatement be correét, then, 
it neceflarily follows, that the Highlander would not introduce into 
his {mall poffeffion thofe improvements that he may have picked 
up in the courfe of his wanderings. But, even if he conducted 
himfelf with as much propriety as his little eftablifhment would 
admit of, ftill he would be incapable, from the fmallnefs of his 
own practice, to gather improvement in the more diitant parts of 
the country. ‘This gentleman ought to have remembered, that 
travelling for the fake of agricultural improvement never has been 
the failing of fmall farmers; and that this thirit for knowledge has 
begun only of late years to make its appearance among the .more 
opulent and enlightened of that clafs. What does Mr Lawrie 
mean by thefe {mall people levying by their induftry in other quar- 
ters the means of effecting thofe improvements? If he propofes 
that they fhould leave their farms, and lend to other parts of the 
country that induftry which they ought to have beitowed upon 
their own land, in that cafe their poffeflions never can in the fmal- 
left degree be improved. It is impoflible for a man to ferve both 
God and Mammon -— it is totally out of his power, at the fame mo- 
ment, to plough both his own field end that of his neighbour. But, 
fuppofing that the Highlander would have become as induttrious as 
this {mall farm could poffibly make him, and that he would have 
introduced into it’ all the improvements he may have collected in 
other places, ftill his ability, arifing from thefe and all other 
fources of wealth, never would be equal to the means of a farmer 
from Berwickthire or Eaft Lothian. If a fmall farm was to enable 
him to undertake a certain thing, furcly a large one would put it 
* in his power to attempt much more. ‘The rule of three in arith. 
metic will eafily fettle this point. 
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‘If it is intended (continues he) that the Highlanders fhould 
be preferved for the ule of their country, fomething much more 
effectual than any thing heretofore attempted, muft be done. We 
know their charadter and their circumftances ; we alfo know their 
peculiar value, as thefe are connected together. Let us fee whe- 
ther we can preferve thefe advantages, and improve them by a plaa 
fuitable both to their character and circumftances. A defire for a 
kind of perfonal independence ; an ambition for a certain degree 
of refpeét and confequence, fimple and natural, yet fteady and 
becoming their fphere ; attached not only to themfelves individual- 
ly, and to their families, but to their country, their fituation, and 
connexions—thefe are feelings which predominate in the character 
of the Highlander. Although fond of acquiring money—laborious, 
patient, and perfevering in induftry—and more capable of fubmit- 
ting to perfonal privations than any other man, his operations are 
detultory : he is averfe to that re(traint which implics a total fur- 
render of his faculties to the will of another; and he is apt to make 
more ufe of this freedom than is confiftent with the ordinary rou- 
tine of labour. In fine, from a careful examination of the charac- 
ter, circumftances, and habits of the Highlander, I am fatisfied 
that his proper {phere is either in that of agriculture, or in fome cer- 
tain kind of work connected with that, or with domettic induftry.’ 

‘The work of depopulation, or, as I have faid, of emigration, is 
nearly over; or, in the language of Shakespeare, ‘ Othello’s oc- 
cupation’s gone.’ It is therefore much to be regretted, that Mr 
Lawrie has been fo tardy in promulgating to the world his fove- 
reign fpecific. Quacks are in general ready enough, as the poor 
patients pretty well know, with their pills and noftrums. We in 
the Lowlands are fufliciently informed, from hearfay and ocular 
demonftration, as to the character and circumftances of thefe 
people. It would be uncharitable to deny fome valuable ingredi- 
ents in their character ; but, good God ! is there any thing in their 
peculiar circuftances an obfect of envy? Is not their moral and 
political ftate vile and degraded to a degree in the fcale of human 
nature? However valuable, therefore, thefe poor people may be 
in refpect to character, the circumftances in which they happen to 
be placed throw them into the fhade. Some of the traits of their 
charaéter I do not very well comprehend ; and thote that I do 
comprehend, do not give mea very high idea either of theig in- 
duftry or of their underftanding. Individual freedom and _ufeful 
indultry are perfeétly compatible in the fame individual ; but the 
independence of the Highlanders, like the theep of their mountains, 
will make but a forry appearance at the tail of the plough, or in 
the flat of a fpinninghoufe. ‘Their pride is proverbial, and decid- 
edly hoftile to all fort of induftrious employment. What refpect 
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can poflibly be paid to the herd of a few ftarved black cattle ? or, 
of what confequence in the icale of fociety is the fmall farmer in 
the ifland of Skye? And yet thefe people will arrogate to themfelves 
both the one and the other. The Highiander, no doubt, is capa- 
ble of fubmitting to much perfonal privation, becaufe his life is but 
a fucceffion of want, from the cradle to the grave ; but Mr Lawrie 
may.be aflured, that if his operations be defultory, and if he be 
averfe to the ordinary routine of labour, he will, notwithitanding 
of the above qualification, make neither a good hufbandman nor 
manufa€turer. I do not pretend to fay for what peculiar line of 
bufinefs he may, par excellence, be qualified ; but I think it pretty 
evident, from character, circumflances, and habit, that he is by 
no means qualified to difchwrge the duties of the enlightened fort 
of farmer, whom I with to fee cftablithed in the Highlands. If 
Mr Lawrie had condefcended upon the particular kind of work 
connected with agriculture, for which he apprehends te native 
to be peculiarly qualified, I would have been the better able to 
judge how far he was well founded. But, perhaps, he had not 
at that time made up his mind fo fufliciently upon the fubject, as to 
{peak with decifion upon a queftion of fuch importance. I am alfo 
very much at a lofs to know what he means to infinuate by do- 
mettic induftry. He furely does not mean to allude to the great 
woollen manufactures, fuch as thofe of Mr ['rafer, which he after- 
wards mentions with fo much complacency. If he means the 
knitting of ftockings by the hand, I agree with him that no people 
are better qualified for that humble yet ucceilary fpecies of domef- 
tic manufacture. 

Although Mr Lawrie apprehends agriculture to be the proper 
field for the induftry of the Highlander, yet he does not give him- 
felf the trouble of eftablifhing the probability, or the means, by 
which his theory may be reduced to practice. His mind is fired 
at the contemplation of Mr Frafer’s woollen manufactory at -In- 
vernefs ; and forefees, in that and other fimilar eftablifhments, 
the rudiments of a manufacture that is, one day or other, 
to rival its brethren in the South. As he apprehends that the 
change which is taking place in regard to the agricultural popula- 
tion is to bring that country io an untimely end, I fhould have 
liked to have been favoured with a fight of the arguments upon 
which he founds the fuperiority of the aboriginal inhabitants over 
their more fouthern neighbours. This point being one of much 
difference of opinion, it might have been at leait decent to have 
entered a little into the detail of thofe realons which have led him 
to form the particular fentiments he fees to entertain of the 
matter, 

¢ I am thus fanguine (fays he) with rezard to the fuccefs of do- 
metic wgollen manufaétures in the Highlands, becaufe the advan- 
tages 
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tages which the Invernefs-fhire manufacturer poffeffes are of the 
moft radical kind. Such induftry may be faid to be that of all others 
which is peculiarly adapted to the Highlander. It infers a kind of in- 
dependence, while it habituates to very fevere induftry and applica- 
tion. It favours his defire of acquiring wealth by economy and par- 
fimony; and it leaves a fcope for defultory relaxation, for contrivance, 
and for a difplay of confequence and ability ;—and as a Highland 
family can live uch more frugally than any other; fo they can 
bring their induftry to the market on lower terms than any other, 
&c. But that advantage, which, of all others, appears to me the 
moft valuable, is this. In Scotland, particularly in the north of it, 
we are accuftomed to make all our fabrics of a quality really and 
truly equal to what we vouch them to*be; whereas the Englith, in 
their mutual competition for cheapnefs and for finenefs, have 
fallen into the habit of deteriorating the intrinfic value of their 
ftuffs. It is, pethaps, chiefly on account of this, that the woollen- 
cloth manufa¢turers of Galafhiels, and the woollen-ftocking ma- 
nuf turers of Hawick, have become fo flourifhing amidft feveral 
difadvantages. * 

Mr Lawrie is fanguine as to the ultimate prefperity of woollen 
manufa€tures in the Highlands, not becaufe the whole of that 
country itfelf is favourable to that particular line of bufinefs, but 
from the circumftance of Invernefsfhire poflefling advantages of a 
radical kind. This faét, in regard to that county, may be true, 
and therefore it may be inferred that this fpecies of manufaCture 
will thrive in that diftri€t ; but that affords no probable reafon for 
its univerfal profperity over the whole face of the north of Scot- 
land. I fhrewdly fufpeét* that Mr Lawrie, is a native of that 
country, and, like many other of his countrymen, thinks there is no 
other country in the world equal to the one in which they firft drew 
breath. It may be true, that the induftry requifite in the domeftic 
woollen manufaétures in the Highlands is peculiarly adapted to 
the natives; but I can aflure that gentleman, that the produce of 
_ this fpecies of induftry cannot poflibly come into market upon as 
eafy, or upon fo cheap terms, as the manufactured goods of the 
clothing diftriéts of the north and weft of England. That fort of 
induftry may knit the ftockings that are deflined to cover the naked 
legs of the natives, or even the plaid that is to thelter them from 
the blafis of the ftorm; but they never can be conducted upon a 
great feale. I prefumi. Mr Lawrie has not had the curiofity to 
examine the woollen and cotton manufactures in the South, 
or he muft have been impreffed with their prodigious fuperiority 
in point of production, over the puny and ifolated exertions of the 
Highlanders in a fimilar line. The independence that he alludes 
to, is totally incompatible with induftry and application; for if a 
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man be permitted to rife from his feat juft when he pleafes, he will 
be found oftener with the rod or gun in his hand than he ought 
to be. It is quite ridiculous to talk of a Highlander being partial 
to the acquifition of wealth by means of economy and parfimo- 
ny; for that road to wealth is always compulfory, and can in no 
cafe be a matter of ‘choice. Would the Highlander prefer fix- 
pence a day toa fhilling, although, in his preference to the former, 
he would find a greater field for the accumulation of money by 
parfimony.' If he be partial to this mode of acquiring wealth, it 
is becaufe he has never yet tafted of the high wages of the manu- 
faéturer in the South. I can eafily believe that a Highland family 
may live much more frugally than any other, becaufe they have 
been accuftomed tofmallenjoyments. Still it does not neceflarily fol- 
low from that fingle circumftance, that they can bring the produce 
of their induftry to market upon lower terms than other people. If 
Mr Lawrie alludes merely to the labour of the hands, he may be 
right ; but, in the combination of human with mechanical labour, 
it is totally out of the queftion. ‘The labour of the individual is, 
in a fuppofition of this kind, of fo little importance in comparifon 
of the effe& produced by machinery, that though the Highlander 
may eat lefs, his work is not fo cheap as that of the other who 
fwallows a good deal more than he does of folids and liquids. 
The Englith are faid, from a competition for cheapnefs and fine- 
nefs, to have fallen into the habit of deteriorating their ftuffs, but 
that the Scotch fabrics are equal to what they are reprefented to 
be. Hence he foretells the rife of the one, and the fall of the 
other. But does not this gentleman perceive, that among a rude 
people, wearing apparel, like the wearers, is rude and coarfe ;— 
and that as the people become refined, the fabric becomes finer 
and finer? It is becaufe the Englifh are a more refined and 
luxurious people than the inhabitants of Invernefsihire, that their 
woollen goods are thinner and finer. It is becaufe they will 
not wear coarfe goods, and not from any decay in the excellence 
of the manufacture, that their cloth is fine, and of a thin texture. 
He may believe me, that the prefent is the coarfeft in the hiftory 
of Invernefsfhire goods, and that- they will learn to manufacture 
them thinner and cheaper every day. It is not upon this account 
that the Galafhiel and Hawick manufactures have been fo much 
upon the increafe of late years. Every country requires, for home 
confumption, a certain annual quantity of coarfe goods; and as 
that part of Scotland is a great fheep diftrict, the ettablithment of 
them was very natural, and their fuccefs moft likely in that quar- 
ter. Had they been fo unwife as to have attempted, at the’ outlet, 
the manufaéture of fine cloths, which require a greater know- 
ledge and capital than they were poffeffed of, they would in all 
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probability have failed ‘of fuccefs. By and by, however, the Ga. 
lathiel! and Hawick lads will follow the example of their more 
fouthern neighbours, and manufacture a finer kind of goods than 
they do at prefent. The progrefs from rudenefs to sellaeanene in 
woollen manufactures, is as certain and unavoidable as in morals, 

Let us now attend to the mode in which Mr Lawrie would a 
ply the woollen manufactures to the improvement of the High. 
lands, and to the melioration of the aétual circumstances of the 
natives. § My propofal (fays he) is, that each landlord fhall begin 
with remedying the injury that he does to the Highlander, in expel- 
ling him from his farm, by granting to him, in perpetuity, a piece 
of ground fufficient to raife all the vegetables that his family and a 
cow may require ; not exceeding, however, an acre; and alfo a 
few acres of moor land, or fome fuch ground that is barely im- 
proveable, antl not very diftant, nor out of the way; upon con- 
dition of receiving from him the amount of its rental, by way of 
feuduty, or perpetual ground-annual ; but perfeétly free of every 
other burden whatever, except thofe which the Government or 
community may afterwards lay upon it,’ &c. 

One would imagine, that, in applying the woollen manufac- 
tures to the improvement of the Highlands and its inhabitants, 
this application would refer, dire€tly and immediately, to the ma- 
nufactures themfelves. In this point of view, he might have re- 
commended the bringing of manufacturers from Yorkfhire, and 
the introdu€tion of the improved ftate of the trade as carried on 
in that county, in fo far as applicable to the prefent condition of 
the Highlands. Something of this kind would have been the ob- 
vious and immediate way of making this fpecies of manufacture 
fubfervient to the improvement of that part of the country. This, 
however, is no part of Mr Lawrie’s plan, He expects to raife 
the Highlands to a high pitch of improvement, not by means of 
the woollen manufacture, with which he originally ftarted, but 
merely by granting the inhabitants a feu of a {mall bit of ground 
for the accommodation of their families. An appropriation of 
this kind may produce, no doubt, a fufficiency of kail and pota- 
toes for domeitic ufe ; which is all very well: But I cannot fee 
how the woollen manufactures are to be at all improved by this 
accommodation of the individual. It might, on the contrary, be 
argued, that this mixture of employments in the fame perfon, 
will prevent him from attaining to excellence in either ; and that, 
in the prefent cafe, he will be neither a good farmer nor a good 
manufacturer. Upon looking at Yorkfhire and the weft of Eng- 
land, the feats of the woollen manufaétures, the mode recom- 
mended by this gentleman has not been adopted ; and it would be 
prudent for the Highland manufacturer, in the infancy of = 
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trade, ftri€tly to follow their example. By and by, perhaps, he 
may with fafety deviate from the beaten paths. 

* The improvement of a fpot’ (continues he) ‘ that was now 
abfolutely his own, would ftimulate the induftry of the Highlander 
and his family. ‘They would be inceflantly employed either upon 
the property itfelf, or in labouring, in order to obtain means for 
bringing this {pot to its higheft ufe. And as they would by their 
induftry, and the affiftance of friends, foon be able to rear a 
houfe on their own property, the landlord’s rent would become 
fecured without further trouble.’ I make not the fmalleft doubt 
but the abfolute poffeffion of a piece of ground would ttimulate 
the indolence even of a Highlander. But if he has no other 
means of improvement than what is afforded by his own indultry 
and this barren wafte, I am afraid he would make very little pro- 
grefs. If the natives are to be wholly employed in the improve- 
ment of this perpetuity, they muft be previoufly in poffeflion of 
fome capital, upon which they may fubfift until a certain degree 
of melioration has taken place. But we all know, that thefe poor 
people are totally deftitute of this capital, and of courfe cannot 
begin this fuppofed feries of improvements. To labour for others, 
is not mending matters a whit; for the wages of that induttry 
muft neceflarily be fpent upon their fubfiftence as faft as they get 
it. In thefe circumitances, how can they be fuppofed capable of 
building a houfe upon the groynd they have acquired in perpetui- 
ty out of their own means ? Or how can their friends, in no bet- 
ter circumf{tances, be of the fmalleft afliftance tq them, in this or 
in any other refpect ? 

I agree perfe€tly with Mr Lawrie, that the woollen manufac- 
ture is the moft likely branch of trade to thrive in the Highlands. 
But I differ with him moft effentially as to the mode of introducing 
it into the country. I am decidedly averfe, at this early period, to 
the eftablifhment of large factories, fuch as thofe of Mr Frafer ; 
becaufe they have to contend with the immenfe capitals and {upe- 
tior knowledge of our Southern neighbours. I feel a like repug- 
nance, and for the fame reafon, to the manufacture of cloth for 
foreign ufe ; and I am decidedly of opinion, that the natives fhould, 
for fome time at leaft, attempt the extenfion and improvement of 
this kind of manufacture upon the fmall fcale that exifts at pre- 
fent ; and that the goods fhould be for home consumption only. 
This appears to be all that the means of the country are yet equai 
to; and if more be attempted, a thoufand to one but a failure 
wall be the confequence. By and by, however, when thefe {mali 
eltablifhments have taken deeper root, and greater capital and 
knowledge have been accumulated, the finer and dearer goods may 
then be manufaétured with every profpect of fucceds. 

There 
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176 - Remarks on Mr Lawrie’s Letter Jurle 


There is a great deal of after difcuffion in this paper, upon fub- 
jects nowife conneéted with the means of preventing the depopu- 
Jation of the Highlands. Upon‘topics not immediately allied to 
the principal ftory, I am unwilling to occupy that room in your 
Magazine which can be fo much better employed. I beg leave 
merely to fay a few words upon a fubjeé that has been often dif- 
cuffed, but which fo very few. are either willing or able to under- 
ftand. 

The recent emigration from the Highlands, is a ftep in the po- 
litical progrefs of mankind; a link in the great chain that con- 
neéts together the two extremes of civilization and barbarifm. 
The revolution that had already taken place in the fouth of Scot- 
land, travelled northward, and paved the way for a fimilar change 
in that extenfive part of the ifland lying on the other fide of the 
Forth. ‘This change in the political fyftem refembles the paroxy{m 
of difeafe in the human body, when it is about to pafs into a ftate 
of good health. The confequences that muft neceffarily follow, 
cannot fail to prove injurious to fome part of the inhabitants ; 
but, that it muft in the end be falutary to the nation, upon the 
whole, cannot be doubted. It is ridiculous to blame the Highland 
proprietors, for falling in with this alteration of circumftances in 
the ftate of fociety ; for had they refitted its further progrefs, they 
mutt have ftarved. I mutt, however, blame them exceedingly for 
not anticipating the changes which fuch a revolution would necef- 
farily occafion in the condition of their vaffals ; for in that cafe it 
would have been more gradual, and of courfe attended with few- 
er of thofe violent effets with which it has been unfortunately 
accompanied. But it feems to be the lot of all who have the 
means in their power, of fmoothing the tranfition of one ftate of 
things into another; never to fee the neceflity of the alteration, 
until it be too late to take meafures for leflening the evil confe- 
quences which more or lefs attend every exertion of the human 
mind towards a ftate of perfection. Had the Highland proprie- 
tors forefeen the emigration of their dependants that muft necef- 
farily refult from agricultural improvement, the change in the 
ftate of fociety would have been gradual, and on that account 
they would have had leifure to prepare the minds and habits of 
the people. I would not exaétly fay that no emigration at all 
would Have taken place ; but am confident that it would not have 
been nearly fo extenfive or melancholy in its effects. Thefe gen- 
tlemen, however, being unaccuftomed to the contemplation of the 
natural hiftory,of mankind, did not perceive the great revolution 
that was faft approaching, until it burit like thunder over their 
heads. They were compelled, of courfe, to go along with the 


fiream, and to be the caufe of a confiderable emigration of their 
fellow- 
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{llow-countrymen to the continent of North America. In the 
midft of the unpleafant reflections that muft rife in their minds 
upon fuch a retrofpect, they will have the fatisfa€tion of think- 
ing, that thele poor people are laying the foundation of happinefs 
and independence to future generations ; and that they contribute, 
by their removal, toa great change for the better in the agricul- 
tural {tate of the country. 

As long as mankind or their rulers will persist in shutting 
their eyes against the revolutions which ne scessarily take place 
in the progress of society, those changes cannot be accomplish- 
ed without some attendant circumstances of regret. A great 
good can seldom be performed without a partial evil: the whole 
cannot be benefited but at the expense of a part. Although, how- 
ever, we must for ever lament the fate of those who sutler by a 
change of this kind, we ought not to forget, that a much greater 
number will be essentially benefited. Does not a partial ampu- 
tation from the human frame take place every day, for the sake 
of the preservation of vitality, not only without blame, but with 
approbation? For the same reason, a partial emigration from 
the Highlands is contemplated with satisfaction, as the only means 
ot improving that part of the empire. It would not be more ri- 
diculous for the operator to delay the amputation of a limb, to 
the certain death of the patient, merely from the fear of giving 
pain, than it would be in a legislator to put a stop to emigration 
from the Highlands, to the certain prevention of all improve- 
ment in the North, simply on account of its being injurious to 
a few. 

But, really, Iam not aware of the great inhumanity of this 
involuntary emigration, in a comprehensive point of view. Iam 
sensible enough of the unpleasant sensations which persons must 
experience when leaving their native land, poor and wretched 
as it may be, for ever, without a prospect of return. But there 
are circumstances in the particular condition of the Highlanders, 
that must take their case a good deal out of the general rule, and 
greatly diminish the pain they would otherwise Feel at abandon- 
ing the country which gave thcm birth. God knows, that the 
condition of the greater part of these people in their own coun- 
try was but miserable enough; and that, independently of the 
amor patrie which is supposed to burn so strongly in their bo- 
soms, they had nothing to regret in the change of the plate of 
their abode, Under a sky cold and humid, with a soil rugged 
and barren in the extreme, and incapable, from their prejudices 
and habits, ever to rise in their native country above the level of 
a day-labourer, there is nothing consolatory in the future pros- 
pects of these poor people, and of the generations that are to 
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follow. By one great effort, by one leap across the Atlantic, 
they escape from a prison in which all their moral and physical 
qualities lye immured. There is a difficulty, I know, in forget- 
ting that spot where we first drew breath ; but, with the genera- 
tion who makes the sacrifice, all painful remembrances are bu- 
ried in one common grave. I am, yours, &c. 

Glasgow. A Constant READER. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Farming Society of Ireland, No. 60, Summer Hill. 

By directions of the Committee of this Society, I transmit you 
the Adjudications and Report of our last Spring Show of Fat 
Cattle, &c. in order that the same may be inserted in your next 
Number of the Farmer’s Magazine. I also send the Report of 
the Show of Broad Cloth. 

The death of our secretary, John Hamilton, Esq. has prevent- 
ed the sending of these papers at an earlier period. Iam, &c. 


Wm. Dix, Act. Seer. 


[Impressed with a full sense of the attention shown us by the 
Farming Society of Ireland, in thus transmitting an account of 


their proceedings at the Spring Show, we have inserted copious 
extracts ; it being out of our power to present the account in 
its original state. ] 


FARMING SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


* Having frequently given our tribute of applause to this en- 
lightened and patriotic Society, for their exertions in improving 
the agriculture and live stock of Ireland, we have now to say, 
that the success of those exertions was never more apparent than 
at the late Spring Show, when the improvement in each species 
of live stock was strikingly evidenced to the most inexperienced 
spectator. Some idea may be formed of the interest which the 
public take in these exhibitions, from the circumstance of 3188 
persons having paid for admission to the Show. 

‘ The Society had to lament the loss of their late excellent 
Secretary, Mr Bases tu, who had died only two days before 
the Show. The business, however, was conducted with the 
greatest regularity and judgment by the gentleman who executed 
the duties of that office during Mr Hamilton’s indisposition. All 
the stock were entered on Monday the 6th, and certificates given 
in of their ages, and the mode and time of feeding. Very early 
on Tuesday morning, they were placed in their respective classes, 
the NEAT CATTLE having all been previously weighed alive on a 

machine 
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machine erected for that purpose. There were, in all, fwenly- 
nine fat oxen, cows and heifers, most of them admirable speci- 
mens of their respective breeds, the produce of the cattle which 
were imported into Ireland in consequence of the premiums of- 
fered by this Society in the first years of its institution, few of 
which could have been brought forward in a fat state sooner. 
Long Horns, Herefords, North Devons, Teeswater or Durham, 
and Holderness cattle, contended for superiority. 

‘ There were not so many competitors for the premiums offer- 
ed for SHEEP as might have been expected: only five pens of New 
Leicester, and two of Southdown wethers were shown. We have 
always approved of a moderate mixture of the New Leicester 
blood with the coarse, unthrifty, neglected sheep which former- 
ly occupied the rich pastures of this country; but cannot, how- 
ever, conceal our decided objection to the over-fat mutton which 
is frequently exposed to sale in our markets, and which we think 
both wasteful and disgusting. ‘The destruction of Merino sheep 
by the ravages of the present war in Spain, and the extravagant 
price of clothing-wool in consequence thereof, should make the 
jleece a principal object of attention. ‘The Society have been en- 
gaged, for two or three years, in improving the mountain sheep 
of the county of Wicklow, by supplying the breeders with South- 
down rams; and so great have been the advantages of even a sin- 
gle cross, that rams of that breed are now sought with the great- 
est avidity ; and there is reason to believe, that there will not, in 
two years more, be a single mative ram in that county. Lord 
MeaTu exhibited a pen of hoggets, got upon native Wicklow 
ewes by one of the Southdown tups presented to the Society by 
the Duxe of Beprorp, which evinced, in the strongest manner, 
the utility of sueh a cross. Mr Symes also produced a native 
Wicklow wether, which had been fed exactly in the same manner 
as his pen of Southdowns. ‘The great inferiority of this sheep to 
Lord Meatn’s hoggets, was obvious to every one who examined 
them. So far the Society have done well; but it is hoped they 
will not stop there. ‘They are called upon to establish the Merino 
breed of sheep in this country, and never to cease, till they com- 
bine in the same animal the most valuable fleece, the best formed 
carcass, and the highest flavoured mutton. In Spain, the Meri- 
no sheep is merely a vehicle for wool ; but, in Ireland, it is hop- 
ed, by the experience, skill and ingenuity of the members of the 
Farming Society, aided by a temperate climate and-a dry calcare- 
ous soil, producing the sweetest herbage throughout the greatest 
part of the year, the Merino breed will be brought to a degree of 
perfection unknown in any other country. 

* The Swine were superior to those which have been exhibit- 
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ed at any of the Society’s former Shows. The improvement in 
this most useful species of animal, has been more rapid and ge- 
neral than in that of any other. The imported breed arrive at 
great weight in ¢wo years ; whereas the old flat-sided pigs of this 
country could not formerly be fatted in less than four. ‘The mer- 
chants in the provision trade invariably give a higher price per 
cwt. for the former than for the common frish pig. 

* On Friday the 10th, the Proucurnc-Matcu took place at 
Collinstown, the seat of M. Mrrzs, Esq. Such a scene as this 
was truly interesting to every Irishman. ‘Twelve ploughs start- 
ft: and Mr Grierson was again declared the successful candi- 

te. Having won the Society’s Gold Medal for the best plough- 
ing in the year 1803, and the Cup at four successive er 
matches, the Society presented it to him, “ as a testimony of their 
high respect for his unremitted and successful exertions in agri- 
culture.” A New Cup is to-be ploughed for next year, which, 
in like manner, will become the property of any person who ob- 
tains it ¢hrec times successively. 

‘ 'The company who attended the ploughing-match were most 
elegantly entertained with a cold collation by Mr Mitts. 

‘ His Grace the Duke of RienMonp, patron of the Society, 
honoured the Show in Dublin and the Ploughing-match with his 
presence, and was pleased to express his unqualified approbation 
of both. The Society retired to dinner at Morrison’s, in Daw- 
son-Street, where Mr Grierson received their most cordial con- 
gratulations ; and, in return, sung them his “ Reasons for plough. 
ing,” an elegant parody (composed by himself) of Morris’s 
“ Reasons for drinking. ” 


Adjudication of Premiums. 


Monpay, 6. Fesrvary, 1809. For the beft barrel (fourteen ftones } 
SEED CORN. of imported OATS, being a 

For the beft barrel (sixteen flones) of imported] fair fample of a parcel of at leaft 
BARLEY, being a fair fample of a parcel} fifty barrels  - = “a 
of at leaft fifty barrels - £- 10} Mr Edward Hay, /eedsman, in- 

Mr Edward Hay, /eedsman, im- ported from Northumberland, J. oz. 
ported from Norfoik, weight per do. do. - - 43 10 
per Winchefter bufhel ftraik- 4. oz. Premium withheld, the par- 
ed - - - - §0 7 cel being deficient in quan- 

Premium withheld, the par- tity. 
cel being deficient in quan- For the beft barrel of OATS, grown 
tity. in Ireland, being a fair fample 
' For the beft barrel of BARLEY, of a parcel of at leaft tenbarrels £19 
grown in Ireland, being a fair Mr Jo. Gibbon, farmer, weight 
Sample of a parcel of at leaf? ten per Winchefter buthel - 45 1 
barrels ~ - - £.10] Wm. Deey, Efg. do. do. - 42 10 


Hartley Hudfon, Efq. do. do. 53 12 Geo. Grierfon, Efq. do. do. 42 134 
Premium withheld, being de- Premium adjudged to Mr Jo. Gibbon. 
ficient in merit for feed. 


‘Turspay 
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Tugspay, 7. Marcu, 1809. 
NEAT CATTLE, 
OXEN. 

Class 
1. For the bef? fat OX, three years old £.10 
Thos. Going, Efq. (/ong-borned. ) 
Premium adjudged to Thomas Go- 
ing, Efq. 
For the next ditto - - 6 
No claimant. 

a. For the bef fat OX, fn gems old £.10 
For the next ditto - ‘ 
1. T. Going, Efq. (long-borned ) 

2. Jas. Critchly, Efq. (ditto) 

3-H. S. Lloyd, Efg. (ditto) 


Firft Preminm adjudged to Tho- 


mas Going, Ef. 


Second Premium adjudged to Jas. 


Critchly, Efq. 
g. For the beft fat OX, five om old, £.10 
For the next ditto - .§ 
1, Arthur Reynell, Efq. a Minor, 
( Hereford) 
2. Colonel La Touche, ( Holderne/i ) 
3. Thomas Going, Efq. (long-horned ) 
4: John Fetherftun, Eig. (ditto ) 
5. Henry Lloyd, Efg. (dite) 


Firft Premium adjudged to Ar-: 


thur Reynell, Efq. 
Second Premium edjudged to Co- 
lonel La Touche. 
4. For the beft ~ OX, fa me old,er “p- 
qwerds i 
For the next dite - Ls 
1. James Critchly, Efq. ( lang-Berned) ) 
2. Sir Thomas G. Newcomen, Bart. 
( Teeswater ) 
3. Colonel King, (long-borned) 
4. William Moiris, Liq. (ditto) 
5. Lord Lorton, (ditto) 
6. Sir John Browne, (ditto ) 
Firft Premium adjudged to James 
Critchly, Efq. 
Second Premium adjudged to Sir 
T. G. Newcomen, Bart. 
5. For the beft of the Prize OXEN—the 
SILVER MEDAL. 
1. Arthur Reynell, Efq. Clafs 3. 
2. James Critchly, Efq. 
3. dir T. G. Newcomen, Bart. 
4. Thomas Going, Efq. 
5. Thomas Going, Etq. 
6, Colone! La Touche 
7. James Critchly, Efq. 
The MEDAL adjudged to Ar. 
thur Reynell, Eig. 


COWS or HEIFERS. 
Class 
6. For the bef fat COW or HEIFER, three 
years old : - - £10 
James Watfon. 
Premium withheld. 
For the next ditto - ‘ is 
No claimant. 
7. For the beft fat —- HEIFER, fom 
years old - - £.10 
for the next ditto - L$ 
1. Morley Saunders, Et. (hang- 
horned ) 
2. John Fetherfton, Efq. (ditto) 
Firft Premium adjudged to M. 
Saunders, Efq. 
Second Premium adjudged to 
John Fetherfton, Efq. 
8. For the beft fat —e HIEIFER, five 
gears old - - £-10 
For the next.ditto - £3 
I. John Fctherfton, Efq. (long-bor ned) 
2. John Gerrard, Efq. (ditte) 
3- Arth. Reynell, Etq. (long-borned) 
4” Morley Saunders, Efq. 
Firft Premium adjudged to John 
Fetherfton, Efg. 
Second Presnium adjudged to John 
Gerrard, Efg. 
9: For the beft fat COW or HELFER, fe 
years old, or upwards — = £-to 
For the next ditio * = £5 
1. Arth, Reynell, Efq. (Hereford) 
2. J. Fetherfton, Efq. (Jong-borned ) 
3.C. P. Doyne, Eig. —( ditto) 
4. Sir T. G. Mewcomen, Bart. (Tees- 
water) 
5. Earl of Farnham, (Devon) 
6. J. Gerrard, Eg. (long horned) 
7G. 1. Nugent, Efq. (ditto) 
Firkt Premium adjudged to Arth. 
Reynell, Efq. 
Second Premium adjudged to John 
Fethertlon, Efq. 
To. For the beft of the Prize COWS or 
‘ HELFERS—the SILVER MEDAL. 
1. Arth. Reynell, Efg. ClafS 9. 
2. John Fetherfton, Efq. 9- 
3. John Fetherfton, Eig. 8. 
4. John Gerrard, E{q. 8. 
5. Morley Saunders, F fq. 7 
6. John Fetherfton, Eiq. Je 
The MEDAL acjudged to 
Arth. Reynell, Eiq. 


SHEEP, 
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SHEEP. 


June 


Class 


ComBING-WOOLED, 
Class 
ir. For the bef pen of five fat one ther 
WETHERS - . £,-10 
‘ ihe next ditto - - 4-5 
. T. Going, Efq. (New Leicefer } 
2. W. Fifbborne, Ei fq. ( ditto) 
% at P. Garnett, Efq. (ditto) 
4. B. Morris, Efq. (ditto) 
Firft Premium adjudged to Thos. 
Going, Efq 
Second Premium adjudged to W. 
Fifhborne, Ffq 
42. For the bet pen of five fat two thear 
WETHERS - - £.10 
T. Going, Efq (New Leicefer) 
Premium adjudged to ‘Thomas 
Going, Efq 
For the next ditto - - 
No claimant. 


£-5 


CLOTHING-WOOLED. 

12. For the bef pen of five fat two fhear 
'  WETHERS - - 10 
Owen Wynne, Efq. (South Down) 
Premium adjudged to Owen 

Wynne, Efq. 
For the next ditto - - £.§ 

No claimant. 
14. For the bef pen of five fat three thear 
WETHERS . - £.10 
Reverend James Symes (South 

Dotvn) 

Premium adjudged to the Rev. 

James Symes, 
For the next ditto - - ins 

No claimant. 

35. For the bef WETHER, of any age or 
breed, whether felected from the pens, 
or exhibited alone—The SILVER 

MEDAL and £. 5. 


The Medal and f£. § adjudged 
to Thomas Going, Efq. 


SWINE, 
16. For the beft fat PIG, exceeding fix months, 
but not exceeding one year old t.% 
For the next ditto - - i-3 
No claimant. 
37. For the bet fat PIG, not exceeding two 
years years old - ~ Lg 
For the next ditto - i: 3 
I. James Pim, Efq. 
2. Thomas Going, Efq 
3- Mrs Cameron, 
4. Mrs Urhani. 


Firft’ Premium adjudged to Jas, 
Pim, Efq 
Sccond Premium adjudged to 
Thomas Going, Ef. 
18. For the bet fat eae not exceeding three 
years o'd - - £5 
For the next dilte - . &-3 
1. Brabazon Morris, Efq. 
2. James Pim, Ef 
Firft Premium adjudged to Bra- 
bazon Morris, Efq. 
Second Premium adjadged to 
James Pim, Efq. 
19. For the beft of the -prize SWINE— 
‘The SILVER MEDAL. 
I. James Pim, Eq. 
2. Thomas Going, Ffq. 
3. Brabazon Morris, E(q. 13. 
4. James Pim, Efq. 18. 
ledal adjudged to Jas. Pim, 
Efq. 


Clafs 17. 
17. 


PLOUGHING-MATCH, 
Held at COLLINSTOWN, near Dublin, 
Fripay, 10. Marcu, 1809. 

To the perfon who fhall plough at leaf five 
inches deep in the beft manner—The CUP 
and £. 15. 

To the next ditto + - 

Candidates. 

J. Garnett, Eiq. 

Sir R. Levinge. 

Lady Ponfonby. 

C. Clinch, Efq. 

R. Verfchoyle, Efq. 

Rev. Jas. Symes 

T. Adamfon, Efq. 

J. Grange, Efq. 

J. Garnett, Efq. 

G. Grierfon, Efq 


° £5 
Ploughmen. 
Horfes, J. Trahy. 
Bullocks, R. Reddy. 
Horfes. M. Nowlan. 
Ditto. J. Flanagan, 
Bullocks, O. Bardin. 
Ditto. J. Doyle. 
Horfes. J. Claffy. 
Ditto. J, M'Coy. 
Heifers, P. Field. 
Hrorfes. W. Kippie. 
Arth. Reynell, Efq. Bullocks. J. Mooney. 
Mich Mills, Efq. Horfes. Jas. Bell. 
The Cup and £. 15 adjudged to George 
Grierfon, Efq, 
The Second Premium adjudged to Mi- 
chael Mills, Efq. 
To the bef? PLOUGHMAN - {2.10 
To the next beft . £-5 
Firt Premium adjudged to w. Kippic, 
Mr Grierfon’s ploughman. 
Second Premium adjudged to Jas. Bell, 
Mr Mills’s ploughman. 
To the bef en a native f 
Ireland - - 


Premium adjudged to Patrick Ficlé, 
Mr Garnett’s ploughman. 


% 
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To the owner of the bef pair of plough 

HORSES’ - : - £.10 

Premium adjudged to George Gricr- 
fon, Efq. 

To the owner of the bef pair of plough OXEN 

or HEIFERS - - £.10 

Premium adjudged to Arthur Rey- 
nell, Efq. 


BROAD CLOTH. 


The progreffive improvement which has 
taken place in this article, muft give plea- 
fure to every friend of Ireland; all the 
pieces that were exhibited having been ve- 
ry much fuperior to thofe produced laft 
year. It is worthy of remark, that the 
firft and fecond cloths which obtained the 
premiums, have been manufadtured entire- 
ly of South Down wool; and are equal 
in value to Englith fuperfine, now felling at 
45s. and gos. per yard, and which the fcll- 
er is enabled to afford to the public at 28s, 
and 30s. per yard. How much this ex- 
cellent breed of theep merits encourage- 
ment in this country, both for the value 
of the fleece and carcafs, will appear from 
the weights of the prize fheep of that 
breed exhibited at the laft fhow. 

ib, oz. 
Mr Wynne’s South Down two 
fhear wether weighed alive 119 © 
Fee - 2© 2+ | 4% 
ib. oz. 
Blood - - = 4 3 
Head and Pluck 6 13 
Fntrails - - 10 3 
Fat - - - » ur 8 
Pelt and Feet - 9 3 
Carcals - - - 75 12 


117 § 


Mr Symes’s three fhear wether id. oz. 

weighed alive - - + 166 0 
Fleece . - - = 4144 
lib. oz. 
Blood - - - 6 2 
Head and Pluck 9 o 
Entrails - - 12 50 
Fat - - -- 19 6 
Pelt and Feet - 9 14 
Carcafs - - 108 12 


165 12 

The ficeces of thefe theep fold from 3s. 
10d. to 5s. 4d. per pound. 

The Premiums for Broad Cloth and the 
adjudications were as follow. 

For the fineft and beft end of broad cloth, not 
less than 20 yards, made entirely of wool 
the growth of Ireland - = £.20 

For the fecond bff = + - - £.10 

For the third - - - £,.§ 
1. Meffts Nicholas and John Hunt, 

(blue), of wool grown by the Mar- 
quis of Sligo and the Rev. James 
Symes. 

2. Meflis Walter Burke & Sons, (fcar- 
let), of wool grown by Owen 
Wynne and George Grierfon, Efqs. 

3. Mr Jofeph Ormsby, (corbeau), of 
wool grown by the Earl of Farn- 
ham and Sir Will. Homan, Bart. 

4. William Parnell, Efq. (blue), of 
wool grown by himéelf. 

5. Mr Jeremiah Dwyer, (brown), of 
wool grown by Lord Afhtown and 
Francis Trench, Efq. 

Firft Premium adjudged to Meff. 
Hunt. 

Second Premium adjudged to 
Medfits W. Burke & Sons. 

Third Premium adjudged to Mr 
James Ormsby. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Difficulties which attend the Improvement of Moss Land. 


Sir, East Lothian, Feb. 8, 1809. 

Permit me, through the channel of your ufeful Magazine, to 
congratulate the public on having reached this happy era of agri- 
cultural improvement. There has not, perhaps, at any one period 
in the annals of that art, been fuch rapid, fuch accelerated progrefs 
in improvement, as within thefe laft ten years! 
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The aftonifhing rife of the prices of agricultural produce ; their 
unexpected fteadinefs through that period, with the profpedt of 
new improvements flill opening to view, the fingular patronage 
and protection of enlightened focieties and patriotic individuals ;~~ 
all combine to render the art of agriculture refpectable, and to at- 
tract the capital ftock of the country, in a confiderable degree, to 
promote its beft and trueft interefts. 

In this view-of the matter, is it any wonder that refpectable, 
learned men, have devoted their time and talents to refearches which 
haye an evident tendency to give frefl energy to practical farm- 
ing? Yet after all their exertions ; after all the abilities employed 
in agricultural purfuits, how much are we in the dark concerning 
many important branches on which their writings have only, as it 
were, caft a few rays of light !_ But as rational theory will gradual- 
ly lead to real improvement, I am fatisfied it ought to meet with 
the moft ‘hearty encouragement from every patriot—from every 
friend to agriculture. ~ 

The fubject of peat mofs has, for fome time paft, occupied my 
attention. According to fome prefcriptions, I have been for two 
years paft preparing mofs as a manure, by a procefs which is faid 
to be capable of removing its fterility. The refults are not yet 
worth noticing, though appearances are favourable. I am puzzled, 
however, with contradictory ideas of its nature, properties, and 
effects, which, if they can be explained and rendered confiftent, 
would likely lead to the proper means of converting that dormant, 
inert fubftance, into an active manure. 

I am well pleafed with the attempts hitherto made to obviate 
difficulties in the way of improving mofs for various purpofes ; and 
thofe who take the trouble of fuch inveftigations, deferve the ap- 
plaufe of every practical as well as {pcculative farmer. Improve- 
ments muft have a beginning, and they muft advance by degrees ; 
—one {tep is preparatory to another. But I have looked into feve- 
ral authors who have treated of mofs; and after all they have 
written, I think there is {till much room to doubt, and much rea- 
ton for icepticifm as to their different theories. As a plain man, I 
beg leave to ftate, through the medium of your ufeful Magazine, 
a few queries concerning that varicty of foil, which I hope fome of 
thofe learned gentlemen may be able to folve. * 

1. It feems agreed that all peat mofs confilts of vegetable matter. 
According to Dr Rennie’s theory, it is compofed of ligneous and 
aquatic plants; but I have feen a heap of leaves of trees, &c. and 
of aquatic plants, lying together till they were actually rotten, and 
yet no mofs was formed. What is the reafon of this? Why do 
thefe materials form mofs in certain circumftances, and not in 


others? I have hitherto looked in vain for a fatisfactory account 
of this fubject. . 


2. I fee 
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2. Lobferve fome authors mention that the air of mofles is 
healthful; whereas it is well known that fevers and agues abound 
in low lying carse grounds and fens. How can this be account- 
ed for? and what is the difference of the air of a moss and any 
other level ? 

3. When a heap of vegetables are huddled together till they 
are dissolved into earth, that earth is always loose, friable, and 
porous; whereas a piece of peat moss, though formed of the 
same materials, is a tong) substance, and seems to be impervious 
to water. How can this be accounted for? What is the cause 
why a peat, when newly dug, does not crumble down into earth ? 
Why does it become a hard, tenacious, and insoluble substance ? 

4. When a heap of vegetables are reduced to earth, though the 
plants of which it is composed were inflammable (such as fir- 
wood), yet they lose their inflammability; whereas peat moss, 
though it has been immersed for many years in water too, retains 
all the inflammability it originally possessed. How can this be 
accounted for, on any of the theories that have yet been given 
us? What is the precise cause why wood and other vegetables 
do not lose their inflammability entirely in such circumstances ? 

5. It is said that moss does not exist in warm climates. What 
is the cause of this? Do not such climates contain similar vege- 
tables ? nay, may not similar vegetables be traced in their marshes ? 
Why then is no moss formed, jf that substance be of vegetable 
origin, as has been stated, and, I think, satisfactorily proved by 
Dr Rennie ? 

6. It is even suggested in the Essays he has already published, 
that moss is renovated"when dug: if so, this may be of import- 
ance. But what are the means to be used to promote this pro- 
cess ? or, on the contrary, how may it be effectually checked? If 
this could be edanttinind it might be of vast consequence to the 
public ; for we might then have it in our power.to check or pros 
mote the process of peatification at pleasure. , 

7. Itis asserted that moss preserves vegetable and even animal 
substances from putrefaction. If this be the case, it must differ 
from vegetable mould, though formed of similar materials. But 
wherein does this difference consist? And what are the precise 
causes of this antiseptic quality ? 

8. In some Jow grounds I have seen moss which was quite 
rotten. It was leose and friable, like mould. I could not form 
it into peat at all; for it crumbled down in the air as soon as dug, 
and was not inflammable. J have even observed this stratum of 
rotten moss, surrounded by that which made excellent peat. How 
can this be accounted for? ‘!'o what use may this rotten moss be 
turned? Wherein does it differ from peat moss; arid what are 
the causes of this difference ? * 

9. In 
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9. In digging some moss in my possession, I never could dis. 
cover a single worm, or other reptile, excepting merely on the 
surface ; whereas on all other soils, I have uniformly seen a mul- 
wnate of insects and reptiles. What is the cause of this differ. 
ence ? 

10. Of all soils, I find moss the most sterile at first. ‘Till it 
be completely pulverized by frequent digging and manuring, I 
could never raise any kind of crop upon it. Now, if it consists 
entirely of vegetable matter, how can this be accounted for? 
What are the causes of this sterility, and what is the best remedy? 
Indeed, for my part, till the cause is ascertained, I despair of 
finding the remedy. 

These, Sir, are a few, and only a few of my doubts and diffi- 
culties on the subject of moss. If you, or any of your numerous 
correspondents can solve them, I shall be happy. At all events, 
I would recommend them to your attention, as highly deserving 
the notice of those who write on the subject. Iam, &c. 


QUASITOR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Draught of a Lease, inserted in No, XXXIV. 
(Continued from Vol, IX. page 471.) 
Sir, 

Tue draught of the lease submitted to the consideration of your 
readers, having neither beginning, nor end, nor length of years, I 
shall take it for granted, that these were not omitted in the prin- 
cipal lease, and suppose the entry to have been at Candlemas 1805, 
as to the arable lands, and at Whitsunday thereafter as to the houses 
and grass grounds; and that the lease is to terminate, as to the 
swhole, at Martinmas 1819; and that the terms of payment were 
at Candlemas and Lammas 1806, for the first year’s rent. In the 
last year of the lease, the tenant is taken bound to pay, not onl 
two half-years’ rents, at the same term of Lammas 1819, but fif- 
teen full years’ rents will be exacted from him, although he will 
not have had more than fourteen years and a half’s possession 
as to the houses and grass, and only fourteen years and three 
quarters’ use of the arable lands. But as these allude to the 
particular case for which I supposed the lease to be framed, and 
do not appear in the copy under review, I shall forbear censure, 
and proceed to the mode of rotation proposed. 

In the first views of agriculture, when theoretically contem- 
plating the best management of land, we are apt to consider farming 
as a mere mechanical operation, and to suppose it possible to lay 
gown one system suitable for a whole estate, a county, or a king- 

dom; 
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dom ; but a little experience, the best of all schools, will teach us, 
that different soils generally met with in every farm, render it im- 
practicable to frame common rules suitable for any extensive tract 
of ground ; and although I feel firmly attached to a regular system 
in the culture of land, I am satisfied, that the restrictions pro- 
posed in the lease animadverted upon, will, without affording ad- 
vantage to the proprietor, prove injurious to the tenant. Iam 
ready to admit, that if we were to take it for granted, that the 
farms have been so laid out as to contain proper quantities of good 
soils, and that the tenant enters, upon this short lease, to ground 
already prepared for the rotation of crops proposed, that the 
tenant might consider the permission to have one half of the 
arable land in white crop, to the same purpose as if he had 
been allowed to exercise his best skill in it; but, in the present 
condition of the greater part of the land of estates in this king- 
dom, on which leases have lately commenced, it is not so much 
the inability of the farmer, as the exceseive value paid for it, that 
has retarded improvement. At the commencement of a new lease, 
like a child who requires nursing in his infancy, land requires, 
for the first five or six years, a mode of management very different 
from that regular system which may be adopted afterwards. ‘The 
estate for which the lease was drawn in its then condition, and 


the most of the tenants who entered to it, were alike incapable 
of the rules laid down; and now, at the commencement of the 
fourth year, they are much about where they began; whereas, 
had a progressive plan of improvement been enacted, matters 
might have been mended gradually. 

Your Perthshire correspondent, Vol. IX. p- 440, has taken the 


start of me in one observation; and with him I agree, that 
though there can be nothing more absurd, yet there is nothing 
more common, than to find the same form of 

blowing sand, the out-field, the loamy clay, or richest infield 
ground,—the same to the farm of fifteen ar twenty acres, as 
to the farm of a thousand acres; ridiculously reserving liberty 
to cut and carry off the trees from places where none are growing, 
—and right to the fish, though there is not so much as a spring of 
water on the farm. From the fees charged to the proprietor and 
tenant, the medium profit for drawing a lease, I am told, is about 
six or seven guineas. Now, for a less fee, a counsel will draw an 
elaborate paper applicable to the case for which the fee is paid. 
And what reason can be assigned for not expecting, for a fair 
fee, a lease containing a proper specification of the lands, &c. ? 
Where the soil will admit of the rotation of crops recommend- 
ed in this lease, the restrictions as to the last four years, on the 
part of the proprietor, appear to circumscribe the tenant’s ope- 
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rations so far, that in place of a half, he will not have it in his 
power to have a fourth part of the arable lands in white crop, in 
the two last years of his lease. It might have been expected, that 
a proper rotation having once been established upon the farm, 
there could be no cause to arrest the hand of industry, and 
suspend the system of a well-established rotation in the last four 
years of the lease. I admit that, in the continuation of such a ro. 
tation, the liberty of disposing of the last crop would remove from 
the incoming tenant the natural means of manure; therefore, 
as I would support the principle of those who are disposed to 
draw an impartial and advantageous line between master and te- 
nant, I cannot approve of the liberty granted; nor can I figure a 
case where the master should consent to the white crop being re- 
moved from the farm, extepting, probably, in the near neigh- 
bourhood of a town where manure can be purchased. The 
only difficulty with me is, to fix the proper term at which the 
tenant should remove, and leave the crop at a fair valuation. It is 
a maxim which the wise have inculcated, that the proper season 
to dispose of an article, is when it is at its best ; and as a corre- 
sponding principle, there is always the least risk when the article 
purchased is in its prime. Impressed with these ideas, I would 
recommend a trial of the old Lammas term, or rather about the 
26th of August; at that season of the year, the crop could be 
valued by calculating the quantum per acre, (the price to be fixed 
by the valuators at Candlemas following); at that season, the 
stock and every thing on the farm would find a ready market. An 
entry at this season, too, gives the tenant the charge of reaping 
the crop he has to pay for,—and from that crop, an opportunity to 
form an opinion of the state of the land, and to lay down plans 
for the next one. 

After laying down fuch a minute mode of management, the ge- 
neral obligation upon the tenant, ‘ to manage in a hufbandmanelike 
manner for the mutual advantage of aJl parties,’ is a very puzzling 
one, and may admit of different conftru@tions.. I hope mine is not 
an illiberal one, when I understand by this claufe, that the framer 
of it had in view fuch a feafon as the laft, which may occasion 
fome deviation in the next year’s rotation; and that, by this ge- 
neral claufe, the tenant will be warranted, in particular circum- 
ftances, to depart from the fpecial rules, without fubjeCting him- 
felf in payment of either penal or pactional fums of money to the 
proprietor. ‘ @ 

The claufe obliging the tenant to pay the premium for infurance 
upon the houfes, the property of the proprietor, and for which he 
has already been taken bound to pay at the rate of fix per cent., 
bears out the imprefhion, that the framer of this leafe has not been 
fo f{ufficiently informed, as to be capable of avoiding the old — 
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of impofing unfavourable cafualties upon the tenant ; for what is the 
difference of making a tenant pay fuch a premium over and above 
his rent, and the old cuftom, now abandoned, of making him fur- 
nish hens, chickens, &c. or, in the option of the proprietor, to 
pay fo much for them? Infurance, in general, is certainly much to 
be recommended ; and the proprietor who recommends it to his 
tenantry, fhould not confine his recommendation to the narrow 
view of his own fecurity only ; in that view, the tenant is led to 
confider it as an impofition ; whereas, if it was recommended 
upon the broad fcale to cover the tenant’s whole ftock and crop, 
and the proprietor to allow from the rent the premium of the in- 
furance upon that amount, it would afford him the fatisfaCtion of 
feeing the recommendation heartily embraced. 

It is not fo miuch the amount, as the nature of the exaction, 
which makes it be held as unreafonable; and, certainly, to that 
caufe only can be attributed the failure of the recommendation 
as to infurance, on the eftate in which it was introduced ; a fingle 
policy not having been applied for by any of the tenants. 

To fubje& the tenant to the inconveniency of expofing himfelf 
to the salto of fportsmen of any defcription, and to have his 
name ufed as their profecutor, further than his own intereft may 
require it, is a delegated power that fhould have been referved to 
the proprietor or his gamekeeper. Under the exifting game laws, 
it is impolitic for any gentleman to form his tenantry into a band 
for executing the game laws, or to degrade them with the fervile 
office of affiftants not only to his gamekeeper, but to his game- 
keeper’s substitutes. 

From the local fituation of a tenant, I would, however, have 
him encouraged to protect the praperty, and guard the intereft of 
the proprietor in every pendicle connected with the ground. And, 
to encourage him fufliciently as to trees, I have fometimes thought, 
if proprietors were to contract with tenants for planting particular 
corners in the farm, under the eye of a fkilful overfeer, and to al- 
low them a certain proportion of the eftimated value of the im- 
provement at their removal, that the tenant, like a true hufband- 
man, would look forward to this return for his labour and atten- 
tion; in which cafe, we might reafonably expect a competition 
in the raifing and preferving of wood, equal to the prefent laudable 
exertion in the cultivators of ground for the beft crops; the con- 
fequence of which would be, that every farm, like a gentleman’s 
domain, would foon have belts and clumps of plantings, both uie- 
ful and ornamental. Hence, the complaint againit large tracts of 
land under one owner, would in fothe meafure be removed; for 
every tenant, like a little laird, would have, over and above his 


concern in the ground for crop, an intere{t in the fpots upon his _ 


farm adapted for growing timber. 
In 
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In offering thefe obfervations upon the leafe under review, I 
have been actuated by no other motive than to provoke difcuffion 
for the good both of mafter and tenant; and fhould I be fo for- 
tunate as to bring into the field thofe of longer experience and 
greater abilities, I will feel fufficiently repaid for any trouble ta- 
ken ; efpecially as I may thereby have an opportunity of corre¢t- 
ing my own ideas, from the better precepts of others. 

Iam, &c. 
Dumfries, oth February, 1809. X. S. 


NOTE. 

The Conductor intended, in this Number, to have offered some 
remarks upon the lease animadverted upon by X.S.3 but is obliged 
to withhold them till another occasion, in order to make room 
for the following form of a lease, which seems to have met with 
the approbation of the Edinburgh Agricultural Society. This 
form is undoubtedly less objectionable than the one drawn up for 
an estate in the South of Scotland; though the Conductor must la- 
ment that the Edinburgh Society should be so much in error as 
to consider fifteen years to be the proper time for the endurance 
of a lease of an arable farm. ‘The clause allowing assignment or 
subsetting, merits approbation. Were this clause to be a custom. 


ary one, the agriculture of the country would be immensely be- 
nefited. N. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


FORM of a Lease of an Arable Farm in Scotland, drawn up by 
Andrew Steele, Writer to the Signet, after discussing the Subject 
in the Edinburgh Agricultural Society, 27th March, 1809. 


Ir is contracted and agreed between A., heritable proprietor of 
the lands after mentioned, on the one part, and B., presently 
farmer in , and C. as cautioner and surety for him, to the 
effect after specified, on the other part; That is to say, the said A. 
has let, and in consideration of the rent and other prestations after 
mentioned, in tack and assedation les to the said B. and his heirs, 
whether of line, or by will and settlement, but always without divi- 
sion, and also to the assignees and subtenants of the said B., under 
the conditions and restrictions after mentioned, * viz. 1mo, The said 


tenant 


* Without allowance to assign or subset, a tenant, who lays out 
his stock in improving his farm, hurts his own and his family’s cre- 
dit. It isa bar to improvement, and ultimately prejudicial to the 
landlord, as well as the tenant, to exclude assignees and subtenants 
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tenant shall not be allowed to assign or subset this lease, till he 
has been at least three years in possession on the same. 2do, He 
shall not be allowed to assign or subset the farm after mentioned, 
in portions, to be occupied by different persons (some necessary 
cottagers excepted), but as one farm, and for the whole remain- 
ing period Of this lease, without the consent of the proprietor. + 
3tio, The proprietor shall be preferred, if he desires to have the 
possession, to any assignee or subtenant, on equal terms; and 
the tenant shall therefore be obliged to make him the first offer 
of the said lease ; and for preventing collusion in this matter, 
the proprietor may insist that the terms of a renunciation to him- 
self of the lease be adjusted by mutual arbiters: All and Whole 
the farm and lands of , and that for the space of fif- 
teen years ¢ from and after the term of Martinmas next §, which 
is hereby declared to be the term of the said B.’s entry to the said 
farm, and from thenceforth to be peaceally occupied and possess- 
ed by the said B. and his foresaids, during the foresaid space. 
But declaring that the proprietor shall, agreeably to the laws and 
practice of Scotland, have full power to search for and work all 
mines and minerals in the said lands, and to make all necessary 
roads, and occupy ground for other necessary purposes thereanent; 
the proprietor always paying to the tenant surface damage, which 
in no case shall be less than double the rent of the ground so oc- 
cupied ; and otherwise, the same shall be ascertained by arbiters 
to be mutually chosen: And declaring also, that the proprietor 


shall 


+ Middlemen or Tacksmen, as they are called in different places, 
are debarred here, because they are considered as oppressive to poor 
tenants. 

t The term of fifteen years of a lease seems to be fully a suffici- 
ent length of time for a farm that has been all cultivated, and re- 
quires no primary improvements by the tenant. If, indeed, it is 2 
mountain farm, where no improvements are expected to be made by 
the tenant, six or seven years seem a sufficient length of time; but 
if, on the contrary, primary improvements, such as draining, en- 
closing, &c. are expected and covenanted to be made by the tenant, 
the lease may be properly granted for twenty, or even thirty years, 
a rise of rent being stipulated at the end of each ten years, which 
will be no more than justice to the landlord, while it will be a sti- 
mulus to the tenant to rouse him from apathy at the periods when 
the higher rents first become due. 

§ Every term of entry has its special inconveniences to the’ parties 
concerned. Martinmas seems to have least to the incoming tenant 
in an arable farm, if the lease is guarded with a clause permitting 
the previous sowing of wheat, &c. and such other clauses as are ex- 
pressed in this lease. 
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shall havé power to hunt or fish on the said farm, not only him- 
self, but to grant leave to others, they being liable in damages if 
they commit any waste, for which the proprietor may be obliged 
to grant redress to the tenant at the sight of mutual arbiters: 
And further declaring, that if any subdivision fences, or other 
fences shall be mutually agreed on, either now or during the pe. 
riod of this lease, the tenant shall be obliged to pay, in addition 
to his rent, and along therewith, at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the expense thereof, if disbursed by the landlord, or, 
if disbursed by the tenant, he shall receive, at the end of this 
lease, reimbursement to the extent of the full value of the said 
fences at the said period, to be ascertained by mutual arbiters; 
Further declaring, that the proprietor shall have liberty to plant 
and enclose, in a substantial manner, such portions of the said 
farm as he shall think proper, not exceeding acres, the 
manner of enclosing, as well as the deduction to be allowed for 
the rent of the ground so taken off, being always previously as- 
certained by mutual arbiters, the fences of the enclosure being 
kept in good repair by the proprietor and tenant jointly, and the 
tenant being liable in damages if he suffers cattle to destroy or 
injure the said plantations, or any other woods or plantations on 
the farm, and being obliged instantly to repair, at the mutual ex- 
pense of the proprietor and tenant, every breach that shall occur 
in the fences of such plantations ; which damages shall be due 
by the tenant for any destruction or injury, of whatever nature, 
of the woods or plantations on the farm, which he could possibly 
haye prevented, and which shall be also ascertained by mutual 
arbiters: And it is further declared, that the tenant shall be ob- 
liged, at all times, to keep the houses, fences, gates and drains 
on the said farm in good order and repair at his own expense, 
except the fences of plantations, which shall be kept up at the 
mutual expense of the landlord and tenant ; and if at any time 
the houses, fences, gates, or drains in the said farm, shall be 
found to be in disrepair, the proprietor may require the tenant to 
repair them within one month; and if any difference shall arise 
between them as to the extent or nature of these repairs, the 
same shall be sabmitted to mutual arbiters; and, failing the ap- 
pointment of an arbiter by the tenant in one month after such 
requisition, the proprietor shall have power to employ persons to 
put the same in proper order; and the tenant shall be obliged to 
pay, along with his next rent, whatever the proprietor shall show 
that he has laid out on that account, whether the charge be esteem- 
ed by him to be high or low: And moreover, it is hereby de- 
clared, that if the tenant then in possession of this farm shall be- 
come bankrupt, or shall execute any voluntary eee 

0 
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of his property for behoof of his creditors, or be otherwise truly 
unable to perform the obligations on his part contained in this 
lease in a proper manner ; then, and in any of these cases, this 
lease shall, at the option of the proprietor, be null and void, un- 
less the tenant shall, within sixty days after he is required by the 
landlord, execute an assignation or subtack, of the nature before 
described, or renounce the possession to the proprietor, for such 
valde as shall be ascertained by mutual arbiters: And further, 
it is hereby declared, that, at the separation of the last crop from 
the ground before the end of this lease, the proprietor, or in- 
coming tenant, shall have power to enter upon, and plough the 
ground that has been in tillage that year, and may then, or sooner 
if they please, enter upon the fallow after mentioned; which 
tack the sdid A. birds and obliges himself, his heirs and succes- 
sors, to warrant to the said B. and his foresaids, at all hands, and 
against all deadly, as law will. For which causes, and on the 
other part, the said B; binds and obliges himself, his heirs, exe- 
cutors and successors, to pay to the said A., his heirs or assignees, 
the sum of of yearly money-rent, * for the said farm, at 
the term of Whitsunday yearly, the sum of , beginning the 
first term’s payment at the term of Whitsunday that shal] happen 
a full year after the said B.’s entry to the said farm, with interest 
thereof from the foresaid term of payment till payment thereof, 
and a fifth part more of penalty in case of failure; but the last 
year’s rent, whether in money or in grain, shall be payable four- 
teen days before the term of the said tenant’s removal: And fur- 
ther, the said tenant shall deliver to the said A. and his foresaids, 
at any place desired by them; within twelve miles of the farm, 
betwixt Christmas and Candlemas, yearly, the following quanti- 
ties and sorts of grain, viz. 3 or otherwise, the se- 
cond fiat prices of such grain for the county of » at 
the option of the proprietor: Also, the said tenant shall be 
obliged to pay the minister’s stipend, and salary of the school- 
master, for which he is to be allowed deduction out of his 
rent. Moreover, the said tenant shall labour, cultivate and 
manure the said lands in a husbandman-like manner, and not 
tun out the same; and shall not, during the currency of the 
lease, have two white or culmiferous crops running ; and, dur- 
ing the four. last years of his possession, shallanot have above 

VOL. X. NO. 38. “th By a three 





* From the diminution of the value of money, and other causés 
which have of late years so rapidly increased the value of farm pro- 
duce, it seems but justice to the landlord, in a lease of even no more 
than fifteen years, to make a proportion of the rent payable in victual, 
pethaps to fhe extent of a half. 
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three fourths of the arable lands of the said farm under tillage 
at one time; and the other fourth, so in grass, shalt be laid 
down in a proper husbandman-like manner, and with proper 
grass sceds, and after a naked summer fallow properly manured: 
the half of the remaining three fourths shall be, one half in green 
crop, and one half in naked fallow, unless the landlord shall, 
from the clean state of the farm, dispense with the said naked 
fallows, and admit of green crop fallows in their stead: And 
during no period of the said lease shall the tenant be allowed. to 
dispose of any part of the produce of the said farm, except cat- 
tle, and grain thrashed out, * unless with consent of the landlord, 
and under condition of the tenant’s bringing otherwise upon the 
farm a quantity of putrescent manure equal to what might have 
been derived from the commodities so carried off the farm; the 
straw of the last erop being excepted, which the tenant may dis~ 
pose of on foot, or otherwise, as he shall think proper; and he 
shall also receive value, by the decision. of mutual arbiters, for 
the third part of the dung that shall be upon the farm. at his re- 
moval, but not for such as has been lying upon the grounds for 
a longer period than from Whitsunday previous to his removal. 
And further, the landlord having put all the fences and the houses 
on the farm in sufficient tenantable repair, and they being accept- 
ed as such by the tenant, the said tenant obliges himself and his 
foresaids to leave the same in like tenantable condition, ordinary 
tear and wear excepted ; and to make good to the said landlord 
all damages which may accrue to the farm, or houses or fences 
thereon, by his carelessness ; and also to defray any loss or da- 
mage that may happen to the houses by fire: And the said te- 
nant binds and obliges himself and his foresaids, to flit and re- 
move from the said possession at the expiration of this tack, 
without any warning : But if he shall remain after the said pe- 
riod, it is agreed to, and understood by the said parties, that the 
rent which shall thereafter be payable in the same manner ag a- 
hove specified, shall be doubled in extent ; and the tenant accord- 
ingly hereby becomes bound for the said inereased rent. during 
the period of the tacit relocation ; or, in the option of the land- 
lord, the said tenant hereby grants warrant to the said: landlord 
and his foresaids, to eject the said tenant. and his foresaids, and 
to enter into possession of the said farm summarily, at their own 
hands, without any claim, action of damages, or hazard: at law 
therefor whatever. And the said C., as cautioner for the said 


B. 


* This lease does not apply, in this part, to an arable farm in the 
vicinity of a city, where great quantities of putrescent manure can 
at all times be purchased. 
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B. the tenant, and his foresaids, binds and obliges himself, his 
heirs, executors and successors, that the said tenant shall stock 
the said farm fully and properly ; and also, that he shall sow the 
same the first year of this lease ; and likewise that he shall pay the 
first year’s rent, in the proportions, and at the terms above specified, 
with interest and penalty in case of failure, all as above expressed. 
And, lastly, both parties bind and oblige themselves and their 
foresaids to implement their respective parts of the premises, hinc 
inde, under the penalty of Sterling, to be paid by the 
party failing to the party observing, or willing to observe the 
same, over and above performance. And in all cases mentioned 
in this lease to be decided by mutual arbiters, it is hereby de- 
clared, that if either party shall decline to appoint an arbiter or 
arbiters within ten days after being required by the other party 
so to do, the Sheriff, or other Judge-ordinary of the bounds, shall, 
~ the application of either party, have power to appoint persons 
of skill to decide, and whose decision shall be final. And the 
parties consent to the registration hereof in the books of Council 
and Session, or others competent, therein to remain for preserv- 
ation; and that letters of horning on six days charge, and all 
execution needful, may pass upon a decreet to be interponed 
hereto, in form, as effeirs. And thereto they constitute 

their procurators, &c. 
In witness whereof, &c. 





TO TilE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Expense of Enclosing Land. 


Sir, Haddingtonshire, 20th March, 1809. 

I opsERVE in your Magazine, (No. $7. p. 98.), a query with 
regard to enclosing, viz. ‘ What may be the expense of enclos- 
ing 200 acres of land in Berwick or Haddingtonshires, supposing 
the land square, and to be divided into 8 enclosures of 26 acres 
each, by stone walls lipped with lime, and seven quarters high ?’ 

‘The question is very distinctly put; and, if you do not receive 
an answer more to your mind, before the publication of your next 
Number, pray insert the following. 





3 Chains. 

Two hundred acres make 2000 square chains; the 
square root of which is one side of the farm, viz. 44.72 
Four outside and four inside walls of same length = - : 
$57.76 





N2 Carry over 357.76 
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Chains. 
Brought over 357.76 
Deduce three crossings .06 
Scotch chains « $57.70 
= a 
English do. 401 
Yards im a chain 22 


8822 
Now, at 7 quarters high, the length of a rood is 20.57 yards; 
. 9 
therefore, pas = 428.8 roods of mason-work, if the farm is 
Scotch measure ; but, if English acres are meant, $82} roods. 
This might be considered a sufficient answer to the query ; as, 
upon that ground, any person can make an estimate according to 
his local circumstances. Yet I shalt make one upon our com- 
mon prices, and on the idea of driving two carts of lime, sixteen 
carts of stones, and four carts of sand per day. 
One rood lipped work, including cape - 
Four bolls limeshells, at 2s. $d., barley measure , 
‘Carriage of do. at 15d. per boll (4 bolls p. cart) - 
Twenty-four double carts stones, at 9d. - 
Carriage - : 
Three and a half carts of sand, 3s. 
Carriage of water for lime - 


eccoocoor~ 
~~ — — 
-—-Counancnne 


Expense of one rood - L4# 2 6 


of enclosing 200 acres - L. 1754 5 9 

The expense will vary prodigiously, according to the price, and 
distance of materials. 

It may be of some utility to show, that the expense differs also 
according to the figure of the farm. I hete present four figures 
(see Plate), which fully demonstrate this. ‘1 figures all e- 
gually contain 200 acres.” The circle (Se. 1.) is the most capa- 
cious of all figures ; and the triangle oat the least, with re- 
gard to their boundary. “The square (No. 3.) is least expensive, 
upon the whole, though the oblong (No. 4.) is the most easily sub- 
divided. ‘The triangle requires more both in boundary and divi- 
sion lines, as may be skent Wy the following note from the figures 


themselves. 


Bousidary. "Divisions. ‘Total Scotch Chains. 
‘Fhe Square 178.83 ~ 178.88 357.76 
Circle - ~ 158. ~ 201.52 $60.02 
Oblong 223.60 156.52 $80. 


‘Triangle 234.16 213.04 447.20 
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The figures are protracted from a scale of 20 chains to the half 
inch. The divisions of the triangle are projected by a very sim- 
ple operation of logarithms, in a manner entirely new. Upon 


trial they will be found correct. 
Chains. Diftanses. 
ab= 15.80 Aa= $1.61 chains. 


cd = 22.34 
e f = 27.38 
gh= 31.62 
2 k= 35.36 
2m = 38.72 
no = 41.82 


ac= 13.12 
ce= 10.04 
eg= 8.48 
giz 7.45 
21=_6.75 
In= 6.21 


no= 5.78 
213.04 

89.44 
As this mode of dividing triangular plots very often occurs to 
be necessary on farms, it may, on some future occasion, be dis- 
tinctly shown. The method will apply to triangles of every de- 
scription. Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

CaLcuLaTor. 


NOTE. 

Tue Conductor is highly obliged to the gentleman who sent 
him the above paper ; and requests a continuance of his corre- 
spondence. Frem the statements given, it evidently appears that 
the expense of enclosing 200 Scotch acres of ground with stone 
and lime walls, cannot, in ordinary cases or situations, especially 
where the marches are irregular, be estimated at less than 20007. 
Sterling, or 10/. for each acre of dand that is enclosed. Now, if 
an annual charge of 7} per cent. is made on this outlay, the ad- 
vanced rent will be 15s. per acre; though it is a matter of doubt 
whether an arable farm can be benefited to that extent by enclos- 
ing,—we mean where the culture of corn is the chief object. 
We will thank our. ingenious correspondent for similar calcula- 
tions concerning the expense of enclosing by hedge and ditch, 


and request he will hold in view the loss of ground by such fences. 
: N. 


‘ TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
IR, 

I susMrT to your consideration the following draft and descrip- 
tion of a new mode of yoking horses in a thrashing machine, 
which has been thought by many people in this neighbourhood to 
be an improvement of considerable importance. 

And I am yours, &c. M, H. 


N 3 Descripe 
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On Working Thrashing Machines. 


Description of Figure, marked No. 5. 
(see Plate, facing p. 196.) 


ABB reprefent a thaft curved in the fame degree as the out. 
fide or wall of fhade, and fixed by the middle upon a beam of 
wood EE, which paffes through de upright fpindle F; and AB 
reprefent an inner thaft, placed juft as near it as to allow the 
horfes room to work. The crofs, C, ftays to keep the fhafts firm. 

DD, additional ftays, up to the outer wheel G, from the ends 
of the inner fhaft. The thafts placed about three feet four inches 
high from the horfe courfe. 

A A, horizontal pulleys fixed upon the thafts by an iron fteeple 
(fecured by a fcrew under the fhaft), the foremoft leg of which 
ferves for the axle, and ftrong enough to endure the draught of 
both the horfes. The outer pulley placed about five feet two 
inches from the beam; the inner yearly at fame diftance, 

B BB are fmaller pulleys to conduét the rope; in thefe, one leg 
of the fteeple muft be on the outfide. 

A trace of feventeen feet in length, with a few iron links at 
the ends, by which it is hooked on the near ham of the leading 
horfe, then paffed on the outfide of the guiding pulleys B B, but 
within the fteeple (which the groove in the pullcy admits); then, 
turning round, the pulley A (alfo within the fteeple) is hooked to 
the near hain of the horfe behind. 

Another trace is hooked in the fame manner to the far ham of 
the leading horfe, and conducted by the guiding pulley B round 
by the outfide of A, and hooked to the far ham of the horfe be- 
hind. ‘This far trace may be fomewhat fhorter than the other. 

The advantages f{uppofed to be derived from this mode of yok- 
ing the horfes, are, 1{t, ‘That each horfe has his own fhare of the 
draught, as much as when yoked abreaft with fwingtrees, while 
the utmoft length of lever is preferved. ad, In pradtice it has 
been found that the horfes go more fteadily and uniformly, fo as 
to approach nearly to the motion of a water-wheel, which mui 
be greatly in fayour of the machinery ; and fome rath, unfteady 
horfes, that had been laid afide as improper for the machine, have 
been tried, and found to work pleafantly in this way. : 

It is recommended to put the quickeit horfe of the pair to lead, 
as the horfe behind foon learns to keep his head up to the beam ; 
whereas, if the leading horfe flacks, the other is prevented from 
drawing. °° m8 td Nevis | 

“ M. H. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Strictures on the Laird’s Letter, Vol. IX. p. 294. 
Sir, 

Havinc much of the patriot in me, there is nothing which af- 
fords me higher pleasure than to see liberal and enlightened no- 
tions displayed by men in the higher ranks of society, who have 
it much in their power to put them practically in execution. I 
was therefore much gratified by that excellent and judicious paper 
under the signature of 4 Laird, which you gave us in your thir- 
ty-fifth Number. The good sense and correct reasoning with 
which he combated those poisonous opinions which you and some 
of your correspondents had (no doubt unthinkingly) brought for- 
ward, must have carried conviction to every impartial and can- 
did mind. Every proprietor of land ought most seriously to me- 
ditate on your Laird’s arguments; and endeavour to comprehend 
them in all their bearings; as, if he remains in the dark now, he 
can only have himself to blame. 

I agree perfectly with your correspondent, that long leases. of 
nineteen years are highly improper; and I consider an endurance 
of lease beyond seven years as prejudicial to the real interest of 
the farmer, the laird, and the community. By the time a lease 
has endured seven years, the farmer will most probably have im- 
proved his farm, and laid out his capital, and may then begin to 
derive some returns; which circumstance might lead him to wish 
to live, as he would absurdly call it, a little comfortably, by. see- 
ing a few of his neighbours now and then to dinner ;—they 
would invite him again ;—a competition might ensue between the 
families in the neighbourhood, which might bring them all to 
ruin. These consequences your ingenious correspondent has 
strongly argued to result from a person thriving as a farmer. 
Some of your shortsighted readers may be apt to say that they 
have found these consequences contradicted by their experience ; 
and that, in general, when a man thrives as a farmer, he is then 
induced to greater activity, and is more anxious to make greater 
stretches to improve his Looe to the utmost. It would probably 
ve'replied, on the other hand, by your correspondent, that some. 
lave acted otherwise; and why may not all? At any rate, it be- 
comes every judicious proprietor to guard against the possibility 
of such fatal consequences to the farmer, the community, and 
himself. And above all, it is to be recollected, that, when the 
farmer begins to get his profits by having dressed his farm, he is 
then able to pay a greater rent to the landlord, into whose pocket 
your correspondent has justly assumed it as an axiom, the most 
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of the profits ought to go. This axiom, self-evident as it is, may 
perhaps, to the dull apprehension of some, appear not altogether 
correct; I shall therefore endeavour to set it in its true light. It 
is clear to all, that landholders are by far the most useful and 
most enlightened class of the community. They are our legisla- 
tors, or have the power of electing those who are ;—and how 
happy it is for the nation that they are so, must be abundantly 
evident to those who consider the perspicuity and mild wisdom 
which many of our acts of Parliament manifest, and the great 
tenderness for the good of the Jower classes in society so much 
displayed in the game laws, the excise laws, and the whole sys- 
tem of taxation. When, again, we advert to that spirit of gam- 
ing, horse-racing, and debauchery of all kinds, which is so very 
conspicuous among the richer landholders, we must be deeply 
convinced of the incalculable benefits- derived to the community 
by this class, when we consider that private vices are public bene- 


Jits, as that excellent author Mr Mandeville has so well evinced 


in his * Fable of the Bees.’ It must therefore be apparent, that 
it is of the greatest consequence to the nation that the whole pro- 
Yo except what are barely sufficient for the maintenance of the 
armer and his family, ought to go into the pockets of the land- 
holder, who is likely to apply them to such excellent purposes. 
And further, the farmer and his family are completely prevented 
from attempting to imitate the vices of their betters, in which 
they must ever come far short: and the extent of vice, the most 
beneficial of all things to the community, is promoted by the 
pockets of the landholder being better supplied. 

Another advantage to be derived from giving leases for the term 
of seven years, is, that the farmers are thus kept in a proper de- 
gree of dependence on the proprietor, and are more-subservient 
to his will. ‘This, it may be argued, would have a tendency to 
damp their spirits, and stop their ardour for improvement. But 
such reasoncts have not entered into the enlightened views of your 
correspondent, who shows the absolute necessity of checking that 
spirit among tenants, by denying them all encouragement to build 
houses, &c.; because, whenever they are in any comfortable si- 
tuation, they instantly, as he so convincingly demonstrates, ma- 
nifest. a tendency to encroach upon the province of the landhold- 
er, by imitating his vices and absurdities. 

Tam perfectly of your correspondent’s mind, too, that the 
clergy, in particular, ought to be depressed, as they are now be- 
come useless, owing to religion having gone out of fashion ; and, 
of course, all the stupid notions which were once entertained, 
that a clergyman ought to be able to live in a comfortable way to 
maintain his respectability, are now quite obsolete. . And I am 


happy 
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happy to inform your correspondent, that, in a northern county, 
a proprietor of considerable note has given his clergy their. small 
farms only from year to year, that they may not pretend to any 
degree of independence. This measure has likewise been strong- 
ly recommended to another great man by his factor, a most en- 
lightened man, but is not yet acted on. It is certainly in a high 
degree worthy of being adopted, 

It is however exceedingly to be lamented, that there is a very 
considerable body of proprietors who are totally unworthy of the 
situation in which, they are placed. Your correspondent has 
given a gentle insinuation of this kind by naming some of them, 
Lord Sommerville, Sir George Mackenzie, &c. ‘These men, ad- 
opting a set of notions at variance with those of your correspond- 
ent, seem anxious about the prosperity of farmers, not reflecting 
on the fatal consequences which might ensue. I would therefore 
humbly suggest to the superior wisdom of your Laird, whether 
it might not be worth while to bring a bill into Parliament to tie 
up the hands of such men, and prevent them from pursuing such 
destructive measures. ‘his bill might contain various ewactments 
of immense consequence to the landed interest: among others, 
the following ought not to be forgotten. 1. ‘That no lease ex- 
ceed seven years (this would tally exactly with that excellent pro- 
vision in the Income bill, which requires a new valuation at the 
expity of this term), and all leases already granted for a longer 
period be curtailed to the above time. 2. That all houses on 
farms fit to accommodate more peopie or cattle than absolutely 
necessary to the cultivation of the farm, be demolished, on pain 
of the landlord being declared incapable of holding lands. This 
will prevent the exercise of hospitality, which your correspond- 
ent has very properly denominated monsense, in defiance of that 
antiquated blockhead the Apostle Paul, who has strongly recom- 
mended it. 

Iam Sir, your most obedient, 


January 10th, 1809. A woutp-se Larrp. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On an Evil which subsists among Reapers in some Parts of 
Scotland. 


Pro Bono Publico. 
rR, 
Tuere is a thameful and difagreeable evil that fubfifts among 
the farmers? fervants in fome parts of Scotland; and which I muit 
beg 
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beg, nay infift upon you, to make public in your valuable Mifcel- 
lany ; for I confefs I know no other way of abolithing the prac- 
tice ; and if any efforts of mine were fupported by the Condudtor 
of the Farmer’s Magazine, I am pretty certain the evil would foon 
be no more. What I mean, is that of a ftranger pafling a field of 
reapers in the harveft feafon.. If within hail of them, he is in- 
ftantly laid hold of, and trundled over a fheaf of oats or barley, 
till his upper garments are perfectly abufed ; and, even after this 
ufage, which the is obliged patiently to fubmit to, cath is demand- 
ed of him, which, if not inftantly complied with, his pockets are 
rifled. 1 have been affailed different times by thofe banditti; but 
the laft attack was far beyond any thing I ever met with. It 
was, Mr Conduétor, in the county of Fife, I think, about the 
middle of that fhire, where I was arrefted fuddenly, and on the 
King’s highway, by a bard of no lefs than feven fturdy female 
reapers. One of them laid hold of my horfe’s bridle ; another laid 
hold of me by the arm; a third pulled off one of my boots; while 
a fourth put one of her hands into my breeches’ pocket (for cath, 
I fappote) ; and while I was remonftrating upon the impropriety 
of her conduét, and that I was not accaftomed to fuch freedoms, 
another one, om my right hand, had a€tually got the two buttons 
out of the fore fide of my breeches. I had no thought now, but 
abfolutely to be ravifhed. I repeatedly vociferated to the matter, 
who was in the field, and at no great diftance, but to no purpofe. 
I then addreffed them in language, not altogether the language of 
Camaan ; called them every thing but ladies: neither had this the 
defired effe&t, till one of them flily put her hand into my waift- 
coat pocket, and took from thence three fhillings, all the {mall 
money I had about me at the time, and fo they walked quietly off 
with the booty. Had I had as many guineas, I would cheerfully 
have given them, to have got rid of thofe very troublefome daugh- 
ters of Ceres. 

That profperity may always attend your Work, is the earneft 
with of, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, 

August ist, 1808, TRANSATLANTICUS. 


NOTE. 

Tue above complaint is given to the public exaétly in the words 
in which it was communicated to ug; and fhould it be exaggerat- 
ed, we have only to plead that we had no means of deteting its 
fallacy. At the fame time, we are in. ‘uty bound to flate, that 
no fuch pradtices prevail in the diftri&t with which we are parti- 
cularly connected, where the reapers are better difciplined than to 
behave in the manner defcribed by our correfpondent. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


a 
aN 


Ona Method of ripening Grapes on a common Garden-Wall, 
and the Introduction of a new Spring Wheat into Scotland, 
Sc. Fc. 


Sir, Forfarshire, 8th April, 1809. 


Ir is Jong fince any article has occurred to me worthy of being 
communicated to the readers of your ufeful Magazine. Two, 
however, have come to my hand lately, that, in my opinion, me- 
rit a place in it. The, firlt may be Pad in one of the fupple- 
mentary volumes of the Repertory of Arts. It is a method of 
ripening grapes on a common garden-wall in Scotland: and as 
this is profefled to be done without glafs or fire, fome of your 
readers may be induced to try the experiment, which is an eafy 
one ; and to acquaint you with the refult. The protection of our 
fruit-trees, by means of coarfe woollen nets, has been found to 
anfwer fo well, that they tell me the making of fuch nets is be- 
come a trade, by which fome poor people earn a livelihood in this 
county, 

The other matter I deem worthy of being more generally known, 
is a Spring wheat, long known and fown in the fens of Lincoln- 
thire. Its value to Scotland may be judged of by the following 
extraét of a letter from a Lincolnfhire gentleman, whofe name, 
had I thought of afking permiffion to mention it, would remove 
all doubt as to the faét. It bears date 3d April, 1809, and is tran- 
feribed here verbatim. ‘ I must set you right in one point. I did 
* not discover this wheat : it has been in use for many years in the 
* marsh lands of Lincolnshire, upon my estate. Orders are given 
‘ for shipping you a quarter of it. You will not be too late, as 
‘we never sow in Lincolnshire till the last week in April, to be 
* sure that the wire-worm has done working: and we have sown 
* as late as the 10th May, and had our crop as good and as som 
‘ as if sown sooner.’ 

Allow me now to exprefs my hopes, that the attempts to 
put our farmers on the footing of others, as to the Income-tax, 
will at length be crowned with fuccefs. Since taxes attached 3 
to goods fold by au&tion—to poor pedlars—to exports of our ; 
manufactures, and imports of their raw materials—to receipts ’ 
and difcharges—to feuing and leafing the fmalleft fpot of ground 
to poor cottagers, with or without a dog—I turn my eyes from wy 
the hideous fubje€t of taxation. But I lived in Holland, then Le 
burthened more heavily than we are now, and found it the rich- i 
est and moft fourifhing, and higheft cyltivated ftate in Europe ; 
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and am fometimes inclined to believe there is a charm in liberty 
that averts the evils of the moft baneful fyftem of taxation. Un- 
der the thade of liberty, our land rifes in value and produdtion; 
our houfes, clothes, tables, offices, all improve, as if we lived in 
an age of premiums, inftead of taxes. But for poor widows, an- 
nuitants and penfioners, I can difcover no oar, buth or rope to 
fave them from finking under the effeéts of our taxes, and the rife 
of the price of every article of life in confequence of them. 
Yours, &c. DomEstTicvs. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On Moss Husbandry. 


By the Reverend Mr Heaprick. . 


Sir, 
I BEG leave, through the medium of your ufeful and extenfively 
citculated publication, to offer a few remarks, 
TI. On the converfion of mofs into manure. 
If. On the converfion of mofs into foil. 
In an effay on manures, printed by the Board of Agriculture 


(of which I have preferved no copy, and muft {peak of it from in- 
diflin€ recollection), I ftated the fubftance of what had then come 
to my knowledge refpecting the converfion of mofs into manure, 
by mixing it with dung or lime, or both; or by expofing it to be 
moiftened with foul water from the ftables, cow-houfes, &c. I 
have fince learned, that the method of mixing mofs with dung, 
recommended by Lord Meadowbank, has been practifed in this 
county from time immemorial. Were the foul water which runs 
from Edinburgh, Glafgow, Paifley and other towns, collected in 
refervoirs, and made to at upon mofs, a prodigious quantity of 
valuable manure might be procured. Mr Reid, of Ratho, long 
ago adopted this idea, colleéting all the foul water that iffues from 
his premifes, into a refervoir, where it is either mixed with mols, 
cleanings of ditches, &c.; or is carried out and fprinkled wpon the 
land from a large cafk fixed upon a cart. .When.the cart arrives 
at the ficld, a plug is pulled out of the hind-end of the cafk, which 
admits its liquid contents into a crofs trough, faftened on, the back 
of the cart, whofe bottom is perforated with holes. The horfe 
moving flowly along, the foul water is dropped upon the top of 
the ridge, as from a watering-pan, The confequence is, that, 
when I laft had an opportunity of feeing that gentleman’s opera- 
tions, inftead of bringing dung from Edinburgh, at a vaft expente, 
he was abundantly fupplied from his own premifes, and had even 
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brought into cultivation a confiderable extent of wafte land from 
his own refources. The good people of London wafh‘all their 
excrements, through fewers, into the Thames, and then pump 
them up for drink to the inhabitants. ‘The worthy citizens are 
not aware how much the contiguous land hungers and thirfts for 
a tafte of their drink. 

But the fubje& to which I with chiefly to call your attention at 
prefent, and that of your ingenious correfpondents, is a method 
of converting mofs into manure, without any mixture of lime, or 
dung, or any extraneous fubftance. 

Soon after the effay already alluded to was fent to the Board, I 
had frequent occafion to be with my worthy friend, James Myine, 
Efq. at his farm of Blackbyres, near Paifley. He has fince be- 
come Profeffor of Moral Philofophy in the famous college of Pan- 
demonium ; and many regret that honeft Farmer James fhould 
have {tumbled upon fuch an intractable foil. At that time, Mr 
Mylne was operating upon a field of about twenty acres, which, 
being the mott fterile in his pofleffion, was left the laft to be treat- 
ed with fallow and manure. Patches of it had been formerly 
limed to excefs, and then cropped with oats, until they no longer 
returned the feed. Parts of it carried rufhes; and others ftunted 
heath. A few fandy and gravelly knolls carried ftunted broom. 
Much labour was employed to make it dry, both by concealed and 
by open flope drains,—to level eminences, and to fill up hollows. 
The foil was chiefly a fterile till, of a whitifh or bluith colour, 
and apparently formed from the decompofition of beds of pyriti- 
cal and aluminous clay, which accompany the coal of that dif- 
trict. 

At the fouth end of this field, there was a hollow place, of a- 
bout an acre in extent, occupied by mofs. This mofs confifted 
chiefly of the sphagnum palustre, in a growing ftate ; and its frag- 
ments retained a white or yellowith colour, after being expofed to 
the. air: whereas, good peat is commonly of a mahogany colour 
at firft; but-foon becomes black.. In order to drain this mofs, 
and reduce it to cultivation, a very large flope-drain was made a- 
long its.boundary with the folid land. With the mofs thrown out 
of this drain, Mr Mylne refolved to try experiments, with a view 
to afcertain the moft practicable mode i cauee it into ma- 
nure for his other land. 

It was laid up in a long ridge, or sow as it is called in Scotland, 
and part of it was mixed with dung, in various proportions, ar- 
tanged in alternate layers. Part of it got various proportions of 
lime, arranged in the fame manner; and part of it got various 
Proportions both of lime and dung, there being always a SEs 
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of mofs interpofed between the ftrata of lime and dung. At laft, 
however, the lime and dung were exhauited, and no more of ei. 
ther could be procured ; and a large portion of this mofly sow re. 
mained, without any mixture either of dung or lime. 

After this large compoft was made up, in the way defcribed, 
it occurred to Mr Mylne, that the lime had rendered the mofs too 
dry, and that this might counteract its decompofition. Scoops 
were therefore procured, and water was repeatedly thrown upon 
the whole heap, from a pure rill which ran in the drain out of 
which the mofs had been taken, from a copious fpring im a neigh. 
bouring field. Poles were thruft down here and there from the 
top, in order to convey the water into the interior parts of the 
heap. The whole heap was turned twice, and fome of it thrice, 
and had water thrown upon it during the turning 5 while the larger 
clods were chopped and mangled with the fpade. 

The land having undergone a complete fallow, in order to ad- 
mit a fair comparifon, part of it was manured with Paifley dung, 
at the rate of about 4]. per acre value. Part of it got both lime 
and dung. The mofly compoft, beginning at the part firft made 
up, was then laid as regularly as poflible over the whole remainder 
of the field, and formed a very ftrong dofe. The field afterwards 
carried a heavy crop of wheat; and Mr Mylne affured me, that 
neither he, nor the beft judges he confulted, could perceive any 
difference in the appearance of the crop, correfponding to the dif- 
ferent forts of manure that had been applied. What furprifed 
him moft, and was leaft expected, was, that the crop which had 
got only chopped and watered mofs, without either dung or lime, 
was fully as good as any of the reft. 

My ingenious friend, Mr Pitlow, at his farm of Deans, near 
Bathgate, has adopted what.I take to be a great improvement in 
the converfion of mofs into manure, without addition. He lays 
out his mofs, at the depth of a fpading, upon a piece of dry conti- 

ous land. By expofure to the air, and moifture from the heavens, 
it foon begins to become brittle, and tomoulder down into a friable 
fubftance. ‘To haften the procefs, he lets in the plough upon it 
occafionally, and cuts and mangles it in various directions. ‘This 
has the effect of not only tearing it in pieces, but of expofing new 
furfaces to the a€tion of the air. When the mofs, treated in this 
manner, begins to throw up chick-weeds, he judges it to be ready 
for ufe. It is then mixed with dung, or lime, or both; which it 
ferves to diftend, and caufes to produce a much greater effeét than 
they otherwife would do. Or it is applied to the land by itfelf, 
and makes excellent manure, without the admixture of either dung 
or lime. ¥ 
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Mr Stirling of Carfbank, a gentleman whofe {kill and fuccefs 
in agriculture are too well known to require illuftration, is em- 
ployed upon a fimilar experiment at prefent, the refult of which 
may be afterwards communicated. It may be obferved, that the 
Jand on which this moffy manure was laid, is what is called till, 
or cold bottomed land ; and Mr Stirling’s land is chiefly of this 
defcription. I with your ingenious correfpondents would try fuch 
experiments with all kinds of land, and with various fpecies of 
mofs, and report the effects. No two people underftand one ano- 
ther wher they fpeak about mofs. An experienced eye can per~ 
ceive very great differences in the properties of different moffes, 
either as applicable for manure, or for being converted into foil. 
But it is not eafy to explain in what thefe differences confift. 

Mofs, in its original ftate, is macerated or infufed in water; 
but it exhibits no fymptom of putrefaction, or of chemical de- 
compofition. It is fomewhat like wood and pitcoal, which under- 
go no chemical change while completely foaked in water, and ex- 
cluded from the action of the air. But if you kick and agitate 
peat mofs in a very dark and moift night, it appears among your 
feet like flames of fire. Putrid fith, wood, leaves of trees, and a 
great variety of animal and vegetable matters, exhibit the fame 
appearances, if they be moift, and expofed to the air. I take 
thefe appearances to be owing to a flow inflammation or putrefac- 
tion, which does not feem to differ from inflammation, except in 
the inferior degree of its rapidity. A damp ftack of hay or ftraw 
has been known to putrefy fo rapidly, that it a€tually took fire. 
A large heap of coals, efpecially if they contained martial pyrites 
in their compofition, when expofed to air and moifture, has alfo 
been known to take fire. ‘The effeét feems to be produced in con- 
fequence of the decompofition of water, and the abforption of 
oxygen from the atmofphere. The refult of thefe procefles feems 
to be the formation of carbonated hydrogen gas, or heavy inflam- 
nable air, as it is fometimes called ; carbonic acid gas, carbonic 
oxide gas, and perhaps alfo of olefiant gas. All thefe gafes are 
evolved during the putrefaction of vegetable fublftances ; and they 
are obtained in great quantity when peat or pitcoal are fubjected 
to the deftructive diftillation, in the formation of gas lights. I 
feems to be afcertained, that the moft fertile foils are thofe which 
yield, by diftillation, the greateft proportion of thefe gafes, and 
efpecially of the firft, or carbonated hydrogen gas. Now, | take 
it, that the expofure of mofs, or any other fubftance which con- 
tains much charcoal, to the joint action of air and moifture, caufes 
the fubftance to enter into new, or gafeous combinations, which 


remain attached to the earthy refiduum ; and, when mixed with the _ 
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foil, thefe gafes are readily abforbed by the roots in union with 
water, and contribute to the nourifhment of plants. Pitcoal, as 
it contains a large portion of bitumen and oil, is not fo readily 
aéted upon by air and moifture; and hence cannot fo eafily be 
converted into manure as mofs. But Mr Henderfon, at Hamilton, 
having occafion to fill up ap old coal pit, in order to get rid of a 
large mafs of coal-culm which remained after the pit was filled, 
fpread it equally over a very fterile field in the centre of which it 
was fituated. He expected the culm would deftroy the land en- 
tirely, until fts fertility was recovered by liming and manures. 
But to his great furprife, the field being ploughed up, yielded fe- 
veral fucceffive crops as {trong as they could ftand. It would feem, 
that the coal being trod on, and bruifed by horfes and carts dur- 
ing the time the pit was working, had undergone the flow inflam- 
mation, and had been reduced to the fame ftate with mofs that 
had been treated as above defcribed. Notwithflanding all that my 
ingenious friend Mr Nafmyth has faid in his late treatife on mofs, 
and the fertilization of land, I am ftill difpofed to entertain doubts, 
whether charcoal can be fo completely diffolved in water, as to 
enter into the extremely minute veflels of plants. Charcoal may 
indeed be diffufed through water in very fmall particles; but it 
does not feem to admit of perfeét folution, like fugar and other 


falts. ‘Thofe plants, which admit of colleGting their fap in any 
examinable quantity, oe exhibit this liquid in a frothy flate, 


or blown up by fmall bubbles of aérial ox elaftic fluids. I am 
therefore inclined to think, that charcoal enters plants in union 
with hydrogen or oxygen, in which combinations it forms a con- 
ftituent ingredient in the compofition of an aérial or elaftic fluid. 
In fupport of this, it may be mentioned, that feveral farmers, of 
the greateft experience, have aflured me, that they have known 
fields apparently exhaufted, fo as not to be thought worth feed 
and labour, recover more fertility by a naked fallow, than they 
could have done by a dunging at the rate of from ql. to 51. per 
acre. ‘Though part of the effeé may be afcribed to the extirpa- 
tion of weeds, I am inclined to think, that much of it was owing 
to the turning up of the foil, and expofing the charcoal it contain- 
ed to the a€tion of the air; and thus exciting in it a new forma- 
tion of gafeous products. 

But I forget that, when I began, I meant to confine myself to 
the statement of a few simple facts; and I doubt not but you and 
your readers may think I have digressed too far into the regions of 
theory and conjecture. Whatever opinion you may be disposed to 
form of my theory, you may be assured, that moss was convert- 
ed into a very valuable manure, without any addition whatever, 
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by the means already described. I could wish, as already hinted, 
that your ingenious correspondents would try the experiment with 
moss of every description, and ascertain the effect of its applica- 
tion to every species of soil. In agriculture, as well as all the ex- 
perimental arts, one well authenticated fact is worth a thousand 
theories. But I proceed to offer a few remarks. 

IE. On the Conversion of Moss into Soit. 

In an essay on the improvement of waste land, which was pub- 
lished, I think, in the Second Volume of Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture, I entered very fully into my friend Mr 
Smith of Swinridgemoore’s method of improving moss, and de- 
tailed several chemical experiments I had made upon that subject. 
I found that the alkalies formed a species of soluble soap with 
moss; but that lime and the metallic oxides formed insoluble soaps 
with moss, as they do with the fixed oils. After the combination 
of lime and moss is effected, water no longer dissolves any of the 
ingredients ; and hence, water which runs from a moss which has 
been wrought and limed, is limpid and pure ; whereas that which 
tuns from an unlimed moss, is of a dark porter colour, and con- 
tains an infusion of the mossy matter. If you drop a small quan- 
tity of lime water into moss water, it soon carries down al! the 
mossy matter, leaving the water limpid and pure. As Captain 
Cooke ascertained that moss water never putrefies, though ever so 
long kept at sea, I conceived this fact might be usefully applied 
for procuring fresh water for our seamen. Lime also extracts 
from moss a considerable portion of tannin; for, after being 
digested with fresh moss, a limpid extract may be obtained, which 
produces an inky precipitate in a solution of sulphate of iron. 

But, without repeating what was fully detailed in that essay, I 
shall proceed to lay before you an experiment of the same ingeni- 
ous gentleman to whom I have so often referred, namely, Mr 
Pitlow, at his farm of Deans, near Bathgate, who has succeeded 
in converting into very fertile soil a considerable portion of moss, 
without the application of lime, or dung, or any manure what- 
ever. 

Mr Pitlow’s moss always appeared to me to be ote of the worst 
that could possibly be selected for conversion into soil. Its sur- 
face was occupied with tufts of coarse grass and heath, with va- 
rious species of lichens, with sphagnum palustre, which frequent- 
ly formed knolls, in which you would sink as into a bag of 
wool. The intervals of these plants were furrowed out by water, 
which frequently collected in basins ; arid it required much cau- 
tion to walk over the moss, so as to avoid dropping out of sight. 
When the water was evaporated, during summer, from the ba- 
sins in which it had stagnated, the moss at the bottom had a very 
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strong styptic or astringent taste, somewhat resembling that of 
sulphate of alumina. 

Mr Pitlow’s first care was, to dig a long and deep drain to dis- 
charge the water from the outlet of this moss; in making which 
he came upon a good seam of coal, Hé then made drains be- 
tween the moss and the solid land on each side, and another up 
through its centre. Other drains were run across from side to 
side, so as to divide the moss into regular fields, of from eight to 
ten acres. These drains were made so deep and wide that they 
serve all the purposes of fences. He then tried various methods 
of reducing the moss into cultivation ; such as paring and burn- 
ing ; delving into ridges with the spade; amd then liming, dung- 
ing, &c. His moss was of such a porous and untractable na- 
ture, that none of these methods succeeded. On one field, from 
which the upper stratum had been removed by casting peats, he 
laid a very strong dose of compost of lime and clay. Here, in- 
deed, he had excellent crops ; but he thought the experiment was 
too expensive to be persevered in. 

The plan he at last adopted was, to trench his moss, to the depth 
of from two to three feet, by which he throws down the porous 
woolly stuff, with the heath and coarse herbage, to the bottom; 
while a more dense and compact species of peat is thrown up, 
to form a soil upon the surface. The trenching is executed in 
regular spits, or courses, crossing from one main draih to another. 
The béttom of each course is shovelled and smoothed, so that 
water cannot remain stagnant on any part of it. The superficial 
turf is cut of a spading depth, of a parallelogramic form, and as 
large as can be easily turned over. These turfs are regularly ar- 
ranged, with their herbage downwards, upon the smoothed bot- 
tom of the preceding trench; and upon them are spaded the beds 
of moss below, the order of their position being reversed. What 
was formerly lowest, is now made uppermost ; and the superficial 
clods are champed and mangled with the spade while they are 
placed in their new position. 

At regular distances, of from forty to fifty feet, subterraneous 
drains are cut through the under moss, or that part of it which 
was not stirred by the trenching. These are made parallel to each 
other, and cross from one open, or main drain, to its opposite ; in 
both of which they terminate. ‘Their terminations form equal- 
sided triangles in the sides of the main drains ; and they perpetually 
discharge a highly acrid and astringent juice. These concealed 
drains are made to cross the declivity of the moss, where it has 
any sensible declivity ; so that all water which pereolates between 
the heathy or porous stuff which formerly occupied the surface, 
and the denser peat below, cannot fail to get into them. These 
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drains are made by a scoop, which is about eighteen inches long, 
about one inch broad at the point, or lowest part, and from three 
to four inches broad at the top, into which a handle is inserted 
like that of a common spade. The rut being formed by this 
scoop, is covered by those superficial turfs which contain most 
heath, or coarse herbage. The moss is now allowed to remain 
to gather fertility from the action of air and moisture, its lacera- 
tion and disorganization being hastened by frost. Or, after it has 
acquired sufficient consistency to bear the tread of cattle; a light 
plough, drawn by a single horse, is let in upon it, to cut and man- 
gle it in various directions, and exposé new surfaces to the air. No 
ridges, nor water furrows, are formed in this moss ; the concealed 
drains serving the purpose of the latter. It exhibits the appear- 
ance of a smoothed lawn. 

When Mr Pitlow sees chickweeds beginning to abound in moss 
prepared in the manner described, he sows grass alone, without 
any corn crop. ‘The chickweeds, as in the case of moss prepared 
for manure, he regards as an evident symptom that the subject thus 
operated upon is rendered fertile ; and though not of sufficient 
density to carry corn, is able to carry a luxuriant crop of grass. 

The last time I had the pleasure of inspecting Mr Pitlow’s 
operations, was towards the close of January 1807, when I was 
on my way from the island of Skye to Edinburgh. I had seen 
all his former operations on his moss, and was obliged to confess 
that some projects, in which I was very sanguine at their com- 
mencement, had proved abortive. At this visit I saw a consider~ 
able extent of moss, the original horrors of which were distinct in 
my recollection, carrying a most luxuriant crop of grass. ‘The 
gtass was distinguished by its lively verdure, even in the depth 
of winter ; and I thought the moss, prepared in this way, worth 
from 41. to 52. per acre for ever in pasture. An extensive field 
of solid land, on the other side of the ditch, had been iaid down 
in grass at the same time, after fallow, liming and dunging ; and 
it appeared to be very inferior in value to the grass upon the moss. 

From the success of this first experiment, Mr Pitlow had then 
amuch more extensive tract of his moss in a couise of prepara- 
tion to be treated in the same manner. As these operations were 
carried on‘at:intervals, when his men had nothing else to do, he 
could not condeseend upen the expense per acre; but he assured 
me it was not great, as the materials were soft and easily moved. 
I think there can be no doubt but, after this grass has been de- 
pastured for a few years, the moss being reduced to a friable 
earthy substance, may carry heavy crops of any species of corn. 
During the ensuing summer he propgsed to fold sheep upon the 
tract then in-a state of preparation, in hope that the tread of 
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their feet, together with their droppings, would very much acce- 
lerate the putrefaction, or decompostion, of the moss. Mr Pit- 
low thought that this mode of improvement would be well adapt- 
ed for our Scotish Highlands (the improvement of which having 
long been his favqurite object), where he presumed there was 
neither lime nor dung to be got, but where there are abundance 
of sheep. He thought that, without folding, were the sheep on- 
ly enticed to sleep on moss prepared in this way, where’ they 
would always find a dry bed, and to resort to it occasionally to 
ruminate or scratch themselves, the extensive mosses of the High- 
lands would soon be converted into fields of the highest fertility, 
either for grass, green crops, or corn. I am likewise inelined to 
think, that mosses rendered fertile in this manner, might carry 
luxuriant crops of flax and hemp; and thus our Navy might 
come to be upheld from our own resources. That improved 
moss yields excellent potatoes and other roots, is already well 
known. A very large proportion of the mosses which abound in 
the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, are already gardens of Eden 
compared with that on which Mr Pitlow was operating. I think 
a glance of my eye can distinguish the qualities of moss ; and his 
is among the worst I ever saw, either for being converted into 
manure, or into soil. ‘The part I saw carrying such luxuriant 
grass, had never been touched from the time it was trenched, 
until it was sown down. 

I hence think that the proposition I meant to illustrate, name- 
ly, that moss may be converted into valuable manure, or into 
very fertile soil, from its own energies, without foreign admix- 
ture, is clearly established by facts, to which reference is made. 

In many of our upland pastures, generally stocked with sheep, 
extensive sheets of moss occur, which are clothed with a thick 
a coarse herbage. ‘These places are too elevated in the 
atmosphere to admit of expensive improvement. But to increase 
the quantity, and render highly nutricious the quality, of the 
herbage they already carry, seems an easy task. Such mosses 
should first have a ditch thrown round, between them and the 
solid land ; and one, if necessary, led through the centre. Their 
surface should then be cut into spaces, resembling the ridges ia 
tillage land, by a draining plough. Where these ruts fail to dis- 
charge the superficial moisture, a little aid of the spade is neces- 
sary, to convey the water into the nearest drain or rivulet. With- 
out going further, this operation alone will very much improve 
the Daas, and render the ground a comfortable bed for sheep 
or cattle. If moles’should stop up the ruts, they can be cleared, 
when necessary, by a light plough, drawn by a single horse. But 
if what is thrown from the dsains, together with the fur-slices 
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thrown from the ruts, be dried, piled into large heaps, and burnt, 
or rather charred; the ashes, being spread over the surface, will 
very much improve the quantity and = of the herbage, care 
being taken to sow the bottoms of the burnt heaps with the 
best natural grass seeds which grow in the neighbourhood. If 
the whole can be followed by a top-dressing of lime, marl, sea- 
weeds, Or any mineral or putrescent manure, the ground will 
throw up a more valuable crop of hay, or pasture grass, than any 
that can be raised by grass seeds sown upon ground after fallow 
and expensive manuring. 

Every one who has walked over our upland, or mountain sheep 
pastures, must have observed that he is generally soaked, and 
often up to the ancles, even in the driest weather, in moisture ; 
and that the poor devils of sheep never resort to such places 
{forming a hundred acres at least for one of our Highland pas- 
tures), unless compelled by absolute starvation. There the poor 
creatures paddle like ducks, up to the bellies in water. Having 
stuffed themselves with trash which merely fills their stomach, 
but yields them little nutriment, they have too much sense to lye 
down and ruminate, or to sleep in places which nothing but irre- 
sistible necessity could compel them to touch. They retire to 
dry ground, where they make their dessert ; and if this be scanty, 
they often tear and scrape the grass out from the lowest roots. 
Now all this wet ground is not only useless, but highly detri- 
mental to sheep; and the source of most of the diseases to which 
that valuable animal is exposed. If subterraneous springs erupt, 
they should be conducted into the nearest rivulet. But the prin- 
cipal source of the mischief is water descending from the higher 
ground, and, in its progress, rendering miry the ground lower 
situated. This should be intercepted by ruts drawn diagonally 
across the declivity by a draining plough. 

I am afraid, Sir, of getting tedious, and of intruding further 
into your esteemed work than your room may admit. What I 
have said about improving upland pastures, is all founded upon 
experiments conducted by myself. For particulars, I must refer 
you and your readers to the Second Volume of Communications 
to the Board of Agriculture, as before. There is only one expe- 
riment which I did not communicate to the Board, because I did 
not then see its. result. A very large field, of a cold till soil, 
more than 1000 feet above sea level, so sterile that it carried only 
stunted heath, and the hollows where water stagnated carried 
rushes ; the lower herbage being chiefly lichens, and sphagnum 
palustre, known in this country under the name of fog. Even 
these plants, though they matted the surface, showed no great 
inclination to grow. ‘This land was subjected to a drill fallow, 
according to the mode invented by Mr John Mackenzie of Gla 
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gow, to the extent of throwing it into three fur drills, and then 
left to its fate. I had afterwards an opportunity of viewing this 
scene of my operations on 9th July 1805. The field alluded to 
seemed sprinkled with snow from white clover, and the drills 
were clothed with’a thick mat of the most nutricious grasses. I 
hence infer, that in order to improve the herbage of moorlands, 
you have only to throw the land into drills. 

These improvements may be carried as far up the sides of our 
Highland mountains as there is climate to nourish grass. 

At mention ef the Highlands, I begin to recollect many mosses, 
doth on the Mainland and Isles, where the occasional regurgita- 
tion of streams raises the most luxuriant crops of grass—grass 
that looks more like young trees than such grass as we are accus- 
tomed to see; and it is highly palatable to cattle. On tracing 
these streams te their source, I found they either flowed from 
Jakes abounding in shell-marl, or from springs erupting from im- 
mense rocks of marble and limestone, sometimes including fossil 
marl; or from burns descending from higher mountains, and 
crossing immense strata of limestone and fossil marl. ‘These cir- 
cumstances suggest the propriety of first draining the mosses so 
favourably situated, and then subjecting them to a watering sys- 
tem. The Highlands and Isles of Scotland are better adapted for 
grass ; for potatoes, and every species of esculent root and green 
crop; in very many cases for forest trees, sufficient to keep up 
our Navy, than any part of the British island I have yet seen. 
In general, the inhabitants ought chiefly to live on potatoes with 
other roots and plants, and fish taken from fresh waters, or from 
the sea. The cultivation of corn ought not to be pushed be- 
yond the limits of absolute necessity. 

I am now engaged in a survey of this county for the Board of 
Agriculture; and as it is not possible for me to wait personally 
on every ingenious and intelligent man in the county, I hope you 
will not consider it as intrusive, if I should solicit information, 
through your medium, from your readers in this county, who 
are very numerous. And I remain, with friendship and esteem, 

Sir, yours, &c, James Heaprick. 
Dunichen by Forfar, 20th April, 1809. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ Observations upon the Property-Taz. 
IR, 

Tue Property-tax, as it affects occupiers of land, having ap- 
peared to me in a different point of view, to that in which some 
of your correspondents have considered it, (see Nos. 34. 35. & 
46. of the Farmer’s Magazine), I beg leave to offer a few observ- 
ations on the subject. y 
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I am well convinced, that no fair: and equitable mode of as- 
sessing the actual profits of farmers (instead of estimating the tax 
as at present, from the rent or annual value of land) has been yet 
known to the legislature ; and I fear that there are difficulties. in 
the way of such a plan, which never can be disposed of. In 
England and Wales, we have many farmers who can neither write 
nor read ; and the few who could keep regular accounts of their 
profits, very rarely take the pains to do so. 

I write as an occupier of land to some extent, and as a friend to 
agriculture ; and I have acted as a commissioner under all the In- 
come and Property-acts of Parliament. From these circumstat- 
ces I feel, as a farmer, that the tax is unequal; but as a commis- 
sioner, I am of opinion that the tax would be still more unequal, 
if it were attempted to be estimated on the actual profits. Whe- 
ther the profits of the farmer are at present rated too highly or 
not, is a question which I leave to the decision of more compe- 
tent judges. 

There is one matter which does not seem to have been taken 
into the farmer’s account,—I mean his stock or capital; which, if 
otherwise employed, would be liable to the Property-tax. Sup- 
pose a farmer im Scotland rents 100/. a year; his. profit is rated 
at 501. ; which includes the profit on his stock, and the value of 
his own personal labour. If, on a fair average, he does not make 
that profit, one would apprehend that he had either made a bad bar- 
gain with his landlord, had been extremely unfortunate, or that 
he was unqualified for the farming business, The profit is, of 
course, meant to include the maintenance of the farmer, (and his 
wife and children, if he has any), all which are rateable portions 
of income ; and even the house which he inhabits, if unconnect- 
ed with the farm, would be subject to a distinct rent to the land- 
lord, which would operate as a deduction from the income of the 
occupier, the same as if he were to pay so much to the Property-tax. 

Were the farmer to sell his stock, and lend his money upon 
private security, purchase tand, or convert it into an annuity; 
although he had been within the exemption from the tax as a farm- 
er, he would become liable to ten per cent. tax, either on the in- 
terest of his money, the rent of his land, or even on the amount 
of his annuity, however small his income, however large his fa- 
mily, and without any deduction being allowed. 

If an English or Welsh farmer rent 1002 a year, he is not with- 
in the exemption from the tax, but he must pay, on the presum- 

ed profit of 75l., - - - - - L.7 10 0 

eduction allowed of 1s, in every 20s. between 95i. 

and 150/., or - - - - - - $15 0 

Tax payable L.3 15 0 
O 4 Yet 
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gow, to the extent-of throwing it into three fur drills, and then 
left to its fate. I had afterwards an opportunity of viewing this 
scene of my operations on 9th July 1805. The ficld alluded to 
seemed sprinkled with snow from white clover, and the drills 
were clothed witha thick mat of the most nutricious grasses. I 
hence infer, that in order to improve the herbage of moorlands, 
you have only to throw the land into drills. 

These improvements may be carried as far up the sides of our 
Highland mountains as there is climate to nourish grass. 

At mention of the Highlands, I begin to recollect many mosses, 
doth on the Mainland and Isles, where the occasional regurgita- 
tion of streams raises the most luxuriant crops of grass—grass 
that looks more like young trees than such grass as we are accus- 
tomed to see; and it is highly palatable to cattle. On tracing 
these streams te their source, I found they either flowed from 
Jakes abounding in shell-marl, or from springs erupting from im- 
mense rocks of marble and limestone, sometimes including fossil 
marl; or from burns descending from higher mountains, and 
crossing immense strata of limestone and fossil marl. These cir- 
cumsiances suggest the propriety of first draining the mosses so 
favourably situated, and then subjecting them to a watering sys- 
tem. The Highlands and Isles of Scotland are better adapted for 
grass ; for potatoes, and every species of esculent root and green 
crop ; in very many cases for forest trees, sufficient to keep up 
our Navy, than any part of che British island I have yet seen. 
In general, the inhabitants ought chiefly to live on potatoes with 
other roots and piants, and fish taken from fresh waters, or from 
the sea. The cultivation of corn ought not to be pushed be- 
yond the limits of absolute necessity. 

I am now engaged in a survey of this county for the Board of 
Agriculture; and as it is not possible for me to wait personally 
on every ingenious and intelligent man in the county, I hope you 
will not consider it as intrusive, if I should solicit information, 
through your medium, from your readers in this county, who 
are very numerous. And I remain, with friendship and esteem, 

Sir, yours, &c. James HeaprIck. 
Dunichen by Forfar, 20th April, 1809, 
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Tue Property-tax, as it affects occupiers of land, having ap- 
peared to me in a different point of view, to that in which some 
of your correspondents have considered it, (see Nos. 34. 35. & 
46. of the Farmer’s Magazine), I beg leave to offer a few observ- 
ations on the subject. y 
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I am well convinced, that no fair: and equitable mode of as- 
sessing the actual profits of farmers (instead of estimating the tax 
as at present, from the rent or annual value of land) has been yet 
known to the legislature ; and I fear that there are difficulties. in 
the way of such a plan, which never can be disposed of. In 
England and Wales, we have many farmers who can neither write 
nor read ; and the few who could keep regular accounts of their 
profits, very rarely take the pains to do so. 

I write as an occupier of land to some extent, and as a friend to 
agriculture ; and I have acted as a commissioner under all the In- 
come and Property-acts of Parliament. From these circumstan- 
ces I feel, as a farmer, that the tax is unequal; but as a commis- 
sioner, I am of opinion that the tax would be still more unequal, 
if it were attempted to be estimated on the actual profits. Whe- 
ther the profits of the farmer are at present rated too highly or 
not, is a question which I leave to the decision of more compe- 
tent judges. 

There is one matter which does not seem to have been taken 
into the farmer’s account,—I mean his stock or capital; which, if 
otherwise employed, would be liable to the Property-tax. Sup- 
pose a farmer im Scotland rents 100/. a year; his. profit is rated 
at 50.; which includes the profit on his stock, and the value of 
his own personal labour. If, on a fair average, he does not make 
that profit, one would apprehend that he had either made a bad bar- 
gain with his landlord, had been extremely unfortunate, or that 
he was unqualified for the farming business. The profit is, of 
course, meant to include the maintenance of the farmer, (and his 
wife and children, if he has any), all which are rateable portions 
of income ; and even the house which he inhabits, if unconnect- 
ed with the farm, would be subject to a distinct rent to the land- 
lord, which would operate as a deduction from the income of the 
occupier, the same as if he were to pay so much to the Property-tax. 

Were the farmer to sell his stock, and lend his money upon 
private security, purchase tand, or convert it into an annuity; 
although he had been within the exemption from the tax as a farm- 
er, he would become liable to ¢en per cent. tax, either on the in- 
terest of his money, the rent of his land, or even on the amount 
of his annuity, however small his income, however large his fa- 
mily, and without any deduction being allowed. 

If an English or Welsh farmer rent 100/ a year, he is not with- 
in the exemption from the tax, but he must pay, on the presum- 
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Yet I dare say, that one half of the rent in Scotland may be e- 
qual to three fourths of the rent in England and Wales, in esti- 
mating the proportion on which farmers are rated to the Property. 
tax ; because the deductions from the farmers’ profits in’ England 
and Wales, in the way of tithes and parochial assessments, must 
reduce their rents, as the exemptions from the same must increase 
the rent of land in Scotland. 

I cannot but contend, that the mode of estimating the tax from 
the rent or annual yalue of land, is the only general plan which 
can be adopted with effect; for if.the tax were to be assessed on 
the actual profits, it would be easily evaded. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a man occupied a farm of his own, and found that 
it was capable of great improvement ; he might deterniine to ex- 
pend the whole or more than his profits for several years in im- 
proving his land, so that it would appear from his accounts, that 

was actually sinking money on his farm: in what manner 
could his profits be estimated? surely not from his accounts? And 
what land-surveyor could pretend to say how far the expenses of this 
or that improvement, should be considered as a profit rateable to the 
Property-tax ? The cases of this sort would be so numerous and so 
varying, that it would be impracticable for the Commissioners to 
execute the acts of Parliament, either with satisfaction’ to them- 
selves, or to those interested in their decisions ; and your readers 
may judge what would be the consequence. Besides, few farmers 
would like an investigation of their private accounts, of the man- 
ner of managing their farms, and of their skill in particular branch- 
es of agriculture; which, like the secrets of a trade, they would 
not willingly submit to the examination of the commissioners. 

‘That many branches of trade are at this time subjected to such 
inconveniences is true, and I earnestly wish that it could be avoid- 
ed; for the reluctance with which tradesmen bring forward their 
books for the inspection of the commissioners, induces many a 
one to pay a heavier tax than he ought; while others submit to 
assessments with pretended dissatisfaction, and withhold their 
accounts, which would prove their profits to have been under- 
sated. 

There are very many cases which might be adduced to show, 
that the Property-tax i3 not so equitable in its bearings as could 
be wished ; nor indeed so much so, as it might easily be made. 
‘The salaries of curates should, in many cages, be allowed to be de- 
ducted by clergymen, and the keep Z a horse by some tradesmen 
and others, particularly by country apothecaries; the small an- 
nuitants, although they may be parties to the deeds under which 
they enjoy their pittances, the tax upon interest of money, and 
rent of land, should, under many oppressive circumstances, be re- 
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considered, when incomes are small, or where there are large fa- 
milizs. 

- But.as this letter was intended only to moderate the complaints 
of one respectable class of people, who, I. apprehend, have not 
clearly understood the advantages which, comparatively speaking, 
they possess under the property acts; I shall leave the other 
points, which I have slightly mentioned, to some abler advocate ; 
but nevertheless, with the conviction, that they have a very just 
claim to the consideration of the Jegislature. 

lam, &c. 
Shropshire, March 22, 1809. 1. N. P. 
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REMARKS BY THE CONDUCTOR, 


Ir more was not meant than merely to moderate the complaints 
of farmers against the Property-tax, we are afraid that the object 
of our correspondent, in sending us the above paper, will not be 
accomplished, In fact, he neither assigns a solid reason why far- 
mers should be satisfied with the tax, nor attempts to refute one 
of the many arguments urged against the assumed criterion of 
assessment. From a desire to be impartial, we have given him 
a hearing, though, in our humble opinion, the cause advocated by 
the Commissioner would not have suffered much, had the paper 
been peremptorily rejecied. 

But let us examine more particularly what is ftated, when pro- 
bably it may appear that fome of the Commiflioners’ arguments 
cut two ways, In the fecond paragraph, he admits that no fair 
and equitable mode of affefling the actual profits of farmers has 
yet been known to the Legiflature. ‘This is true; and has in fub- 
ftance been loudly urged by farmers as a reafon why the exilting 
law fhould be amended. As the Property-act ftands, none but far- 
mers can be taxed for income not actually enjoyed. ‘Ihe monied 
and landed interefts are fairly dealt with, becaufe not one of thefe 
claffes can be taxed a fingle halfpenny, unlefs funds are in hand 
out of which the tax is to be deducted ; and as to merchants, ma- 
nufa€turers and others, it is their own fault if they are overtaxed 
in the flighteft refpe&t. ‘They make a return of gains and profits 
in the firft inftance, to which, no doubt, the afleflor or furveyor 
may add a furcharge; but upon this furcharge they have a right 
to be heard before the Commiflioners, and to. difprove the extent 
of it. None of thefe liberties, however, are allowed to the far- 
mer. His income is afcertained, not according to the amount of 
his profits, but according to a hypothetical rule, unfounded in 
principle, and unapplicable to the general fituation of thofe upon 
whom it operates. Why thofe concerned in agriculture fhould 
be fo harfhly treated, we are at a lofs to learn. ‘That clafs of men 
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are certainly not the moit ufelefs of the community; but, what- 
ever may be their merits, they are at all events entitled to parti- 
cipate of the fame juttice as is difpenfed to their trading and ma. 
nufacturing brethren. Were fanaiers, like traders, allowed to 
make returns, no more than juftice would be done to them. 
Their incomes are equally fluftuating and precarious with thofe 
of other profeflional people; therefore, while the hypochetical 
rule is retained, which on all hands is confefled to be an unequal 
one, we muft declare, with our eorrefpondent, that no fair and 
equitable mode of affefling. the actual profits of farmers has yet 
been known to the Legislature. 

Whether the Property-tax would or would not be more une 
equally affeffed upon farmers, were returns permitted, is a quef- 
tion out of our way to anfwer; becaufe the refult muft depend 
entirely upon the faithfulnefs and integrity of commifhoners in the 
feveral diftrits. But one thing is clear, namely, that by adopt- 
ing fuch a mode, farmers would efcape that grievous oppreflion 
hitherto exercifed upon them; whillt none of them would be 
fubjeGted to affeffments for more income than was actually pof- 
fefied. The inequality of income-taxes has been felt in every 
country where that mode of taxation was reforted to, and was 
ftrennoufly urged in Parliament againft Mr Pitt’s firft bill; but it 
is not the kind of inequality here. alluded to which farmers com- 
plain of. They do not complain that A pays more than By; or ob- 
je& to the tax, becaufe income from labour fhould be more leni- 
ently affeffed than that which arifes from fources of a more  per- 
manent nature; but solely becaufe they are rated for incomes 
which are not poffeffed. . The inequality well known to prevail 
in the returns made by merchants and others, has never been held 
out as a reafon why the at, as applicable to the trading intereft, 
ihould be altered and amended: therefore, withholding the privi- 
lege from farmers of making returns, and continuing the rule 
which fixes their incomes at one half of rackrent, muft be confi- 
dered as a meafure by whieh juftice is facrificed, in order that 
conveniency may be promoted. 

We are not aware of a profound difcovery being made, when 
reminded that the intereft of the farmer’s capital {tock remains un- 
taxed; though our correfpondent gravely adduces that circum- 
ftance, as if it tended to leffen the objections urged again‘t the 
hypothetical rule afflumed for afcertainmg the farmer’s income. 


Surely neither rent could be paid, nor income produced, without 
capital ftock. In whatever way income may be alcertained, whe- 
ther by a fixed rule, or by a fpecial return, the annual worth of the 
capital employed muft neceffarily be included. ‘The like takes 
place with the ftock of merchants and traders. In fhort, we are 
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at a lofs how and in what manner the circumftance ftated’ can be 
brought to bear upon the fubjeét under confideration. Undoubt- 
edly, if money laid out in ftocking a farm was lent upon bond, 
10 per cent. would be levied upon its annual intereft ; but it does 
not follow, when the fame money is laid ont in the culture of 
land, that a hypothetical rule fhould be adopted for afcertaining 
the profits of the owner. Suppofe that a farm of 400 acres of 
land requires 30001. of capital ftock, the intereft of that fum is 
1scl., which would pay 15]. of property-tax. Now, 400 acres 
of decent arable land are not to be had, in Scotland, at lefs than 
1600]. of rent; and the tenant’s property-tax who pays that rent, 
according to the hypothetical rule, is 8ol., or 651]. above the funa 
he would have paid, had the money employed as capital ftock 
been lent upon Saad. or invefted in government fecurities. But 
this is not all. If the farmer a€tually poffeffed 800l. of imcome, 
the tax would deferve lefs confideration; but very probably his 
neat income, after defraying tear and wear upon live and dead 
ftock, does not exceed twelve and a half per cent. upon the ori- 
ginal capital invefted, or three hundred and feventy-five pounds 
Sterling. If we-are right in thefe calculations, it will appear that 
profits ought not to be eftimated as exceeding 24 per cent. of rent, 
when a farm is rackrented. Every general rule, however, is lia- 
ble to exceptions, and, if neceflary to be adopted, fhould rather 
be below the mark than above it. 

We are fatisfied that the great body of farmers are perfectly 
willing to pay 10 per cent, out of their a€iual profits, in aid of the 
public expenfes, feeing that the exigencies of the times call for an 
extraordinary taxation. Their complaints, however, are not againft 
the Property-tax, but againft the rule laid down for afcertaining 
the extent of their profits. Now, how does our correfpondent fup- 
port the re&titude of the rule? Why, by fuppofing that the Scotch 
farmer, who did not enjoy sol. of profits for every rool. of rent, 
mutt, -in the firft place, either have made a bad bargain; or, in 
the fecond place, have been unfortunate ; or, in the third place, 
was unqualified for bufinefs. All thefe things may be very true, 
though:they furnifh no defence for the hypothetical rule animad- 
verted. upon. Granting that the landlord has driven a hard bar- 
gain with the farmer in the firft inftance, it does not follow that 
the hardfhips.of the bargain fhould be increafed in a proportional 
manner by the government of the country. The principle of the 
aét is to levy a tax upon income, not upon ignorance ; and furely, 
the man who is unfortunate, or unqualified for bufinefs, muft pof- 
fefs a fmaller portion of income than he who is gifted by nature with 
alurgerftock of abilities. In fact, the fuppofitions of our correfpond- 
ent, initead of giving fupport to the hypothetical rule, — ° 
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which farmers are rated under the Property-aét, difplay its abfurd- 
ity in the moft forcible terms. - Indeed, no perfon can view the 
tule as corre€t, unlefs he believes that all farms are fet upon equal 
terms ; and that the poffeffors, each and every one of them, are 
gifted by nature with the fame meafure of knowledge and a- 
bilities. . 

The laft particular which shall be noticed, is the following paf. 
fage. ‘ Suppofe,’ fays our correfpondent, ‘ that a man occupied 
ian of his own, and found that it was capable of great im- 

vement, he might expend the whole, or more than his profits, 
in improving bis land,—fo that it would appear, from his accounts, 
that he was actually finking money on his farm,—in what way 
could his profits be eftimated ?” We anfwer, fuch a cafe cannot 
in the nature of things occur ; becaufe there can be no profit from 
the culture of land, till the expenfes of cultivation are defrayed ; 
but if it did occur, and if the mode of culture adopted tended to 
meliorate or improve the premifes, government, at an after peri 
od, would receive an increafed tax from the land which had 
thus improved. If the tax was actually upon gains and profits, 
every improvement which added to the wealth of the poffeflor 
would in like manner tend to increafe the public revenue. Our 
correfpondent, however, withes to rip up goofe, and get at 
the golden eggs, before they are naturally produced; otherwife, 
why all this extreme anxiety to load the cultivator of land with 
taxes, at a period when, by his own account, no difpofeable ba- 
lance remains, which, properly f{peaking, can be confidered as 
income ? 

But, in arguing this point, our correfpondent pradently refrains 
from noticing that abominable claufe, which direéts that a re- 
valuation fhall take place at the end of feven years, when eve- 
ry farmer may be taxed in dire& proportion to the extent of im- 
provements previously executed. Upon this head, a good deal 
might be urged were it neceffary ; but, in noticing a paper from 
the filter country, where fuch a claufe, fo far as we can Lent. Te- 
mains wnexecuted, it would not be fair to ule arguments perfedlly 
applicable to that part of the aét, as it has been adminiftered in 
North Britain. Our correfpondent ought however to have con- 
fidered, that revaluation is one of the chief grievances complain- 
ed of by the Scotith farmers, and, when commenting upon their 
complaints, ought to have confidered them in ail their bearings 
and confequences. Thefe matters, however, are altogether un- 
attended to. Neither does he refle€t, that the term rackrent has 
a very different meaning in the two countries. In Scoiland, 
where the landlord pays all public burdens, rackrent includes all 
that the Englith tenant pays to the church, the poor, and the 
se government, 
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government, which, in many inftances, is a great deal more than 
the nominal rent covenanted to be paid to the landlord. But 
rackrent, in England, means no more than the fum which the 
landlord receives; and, of courfe, it is only upon that fum the 
farmer’s profits are calculated. Again, in dcotland, labour being 
lower in value than in England, farmers are enabled to give a 
greater fhare of the produce to the landlord as rent, than is practi- 
cable with Englith farmers. None of thefe things are noticed 
by our correfpondent in the way their importance merited ; nor 
does he inform us, that, though rent is comparatively low in 
England, it has feldom been the criterion taken for eftimating 
profits. According to our information, the farmer’s property-tax 
has in many counties been calculated by the rule ufed for affef- 
fing the poor’s-rate, without calling for a produ€tion of leafes, or 
reforting to revaluation. If this is the cafe, it need not excite 
furprife, that Englifh farmers are not fo much diffatisfied with the 
Property tax as their Scottifh brethren, upon whom the tax has 
been afleffed according to the ftrict letter of the aét. Indeed, 
from all we can learn, the Property at has been adminiftered fo 
differently in the two countries, that, were the contrary not fuffi- 
ciently known, we would be led to infer that feparate acts had 
been paffed by the Legiflature for regulating and levying affeff- 
ments. 

That we are not without authority when making thefe remarks, 
will appear from the following extracts. ‘The firit is from a letter 
fent by a gentleman in Yorkthire, to whom we applied for in- 
formation; and the fecond from the minutes of a meeting of 
Scotch members of Parliament, held in London on the 25th A- 

ril laft. 

ir I am well convinced that the Property-tax a& muft operate 
with great feverity upon the Scotifh tenantry, all their payments 
for land béing in fhape of rent; whereas the Englifh tenantry, 
who in faét pay only a {mall proportion of the actual rent to the 
proprietor, are by no means injured under the adminiftration of 
the aét. The ratio of taxation in faét is moderate, at leaft here- 
abouts, twenty fhillings per acre being the full average of rent on 
which the tax is calculated. If the rent returned is deemed too 
low by the commiffioners, they have power to amend it; which 
they generally do by a reference to the poor’s-rate affeflinent. 
Hence you will difcover that the Englifh tenantry have not the 
fame reafon for diffatisfa€tion as their Scottifh brethren ; and it 
certainly is a ferious refle€tion againft your reprefentatives in 
Parliament, that they fuffered fuch an intolerable and unequal 
burden to be laid on, without giving the meafure that degree of 
oppofition which it merited. ’ 
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* At an adjourned meeting of members of both Houfes of Par. 
liament connected with Scotland, for confidering of, and adopt. 
ing the proper mode of obtaining relief to the farmers in Scotland, 
from the prefent mode of affeffing the Property-tax on them,— 
Mr Adam ftated, that he had not been able to procure much par- 
ticular information as to the mode of affefling the farmers Proper- 
ty-tax in England; but that he had learned generally, that in the 
counties of Surry, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
and Effex, the farmers’ ene with few exceptions, was 
affeffed according to the affe t for the s-rate,—an affefl- 
ment always made on a valuation confiderably below the real one. 

© Mr Rutherfurd ftated, that, in the onsen of Kent, no attempt 
had been made to revalue any farm, the leafe whereof was more 
than of feven years ftanding ; and that it feemed generally under- 
ttood in England, that there was nothing compulfatory on the Com- 
miffioners to revalue farms after the firft feven years of the leafe. 

* It was then propofed to appoint a Committee to confer with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the two fellowing points. 

* 3. To get rid of the revaluation. 

* 2. To get the rate on the farmers reduced from 50 to 30 per 
eent. on their rents. } 

* Mr Solicitor-General Boyle, Mr Adam, and Mr Rutherfurd, 
were appointed a Committee for this purpofe, and were requefted 
to have a meeting called again as foon as they fhall have feen the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and report the refult of their con- 
ference with him.’ 

Upon looking over the above remarks, we find that a part of 
our correfpondent’s ftatement has been overlooked; therefore, one 
or two words more are neceflary. He notices the deduétion of 
one fhilling in the pound, where the prefumed profit is below 1 50. 
per annum, which deduction is certainly warranted by the aét, 
though hitherto of {mall advantage to the tenantry of Scotland. 
The reafons why it has been of {mall advantage are thefe: 1. In 
the arable diftri¢ts, the géneral rent of farms exceeds 300]., con- 
fequently the occupier is not entitled to receive any deduction : 
2. In every cafe within our knowledge, the full maximum duty of 
10 per cent. has been affeffed and levied, no matter what was the 
fize of the farm, or how fmall the amount of rent, unlefs the oc- 
cupier had in the firft inftance intimated to the affeflor, that he- 
was not pofleffed of income from other fources. This might be 
legal enough; but certainly was neither fair nor jult condua, 
wiih applied to the gains and profits of a clafs, nine tenths of - 


whom had not an opportunity of feeing the aét, confequently 
were unacquainted with the nature of its enaftments. a +69 
We have already confidered one half of rackrent as a fum 
which 
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which greatly exceeds the amount of profits from cultivating land 
in Scotland ; but are unable to {peak with the like precifion, whe- 
ther three fourths of rent in England deferves to be characterized 
in the fame terms. In one thing, however, we are clear, namely, 
that the half of profits in the one country is a much higher crite- 
rion than three fourths is in the other... Reafons which fupport this 
opinion are already urged; and we have only to add, that the a- 
mount of poor’s-rates in many parifhes,,more than compenfate the 
difference between the two criterions adopted, independent of the 
ftrefs which might be laid on the euftomary claufe in Englith leafes, 
wherein the occupier is taken bound to pay all parliamentary and 
parochial taxes already impofed, or to be impofed. Ina word, 
though affefiments may be as unequal in England as in Scot- 
land, when applied to the cafes of individuals, it is impoflible 
that the evil of a fixed criterion can be felt with the like feve- 
tity in both countries. The fyftem of connexion in each, be- 
twixt proprietors and occupiers, is formed upon fuch oppofite 
principles, while political cuftoms and regulations are fo vaftly 
difcordant, that the like hardfhips cannot be fuftained by occupiers 
of land in England, when the Property-tax is affeffed on them ac- 
cording to a hypothetical rule; as has been grievoufly felt, and 
loudly complained of, by their brethren in this northern part of 
the ifland. 

Before concluding, we have to notice, that the paper which fol- 
lows will fhow the impropriety and impolicy of the Property-tax act 
in a very {triking manner. Indeed, it will’be found to be a pear of 
a different tree than the one we have been examining, and cannot 
fail to have great weight with every unprejudiced perfog, whofe 
mind is open to conviction, and capable of comprehending the injury 
which agriculture, and thofe concerned in carrying it on, mult 
receive from a continuance of the prefent mode of affefling the in- 
come of farmers to the Property-tax. 

N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts concerning the Property-Tazx, and on a New Plan for 


assessing Income. 
Sir, 

THe immense wealth bestowed,upon the inhabitants of this 
island, is certainly the means by which we are, at this time, ena- 
bled to support those armies and navies that are necessary for our 
defences; and it seems obvious, that the necessary expense of 
these armies and navies, ought to be defrayed by every individual 
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member of the state, in proportion to the quantity of wealth which 
each of them respectively enjoy; or, in other words,, in propor. 
tion to their respective annual incomes, arising from that portion 
of wealth. 

This being the only just rule, by which the different orders of 
men in the state can be equally assessed for the support of go- 
vernment, and the general defence of the nation; it is plain 
that it cannot be applied, ‘until the amount of each man’s annual 
income is pretty correctly ascertained. It is from the want of this 
knowledge, and the consequent inequality in the rate of assess- 
ment among individuals living in the same neighbourhood, and in 
nearly the same situation with respect to their rank in the society, 
that all the attempts hitherto made to establish such a rule of 
taxation, have failed to give satisfaction. 

The proper means of obtaining this important.information, be- 
ing therefore obviously necessary for the establishment of an equi- 
table rule of taxation, I trust it, will not be deemed impertinent 
in an obscure individual, to presume to submit his .thoughts 
upon the subject, to the serious consideration of the public at 
large. 

in the first income act, the different orders of men were required 
to give in a state of their annual income, from whatever sources it 
might arise, to the surveyor appointed for the district, and to ve- 
rify the same by their oath before the commissioners, if required. 
This mode of ascertaining the annual income of the different or- 
ders of men in the society, opened a wide door for fraud and eva- 
sion, and held out a strong temptation to commit perjury; and 
the consequence was, that honest men gave in a fair state of 
their income, and paid the tax imposed upon them by the act, to 
the utmost extent; while unprincipled men, in the possession of 
much larger incomes, often paid a mere trifle, and, in very many 
cases, nothing at all. : 

After this income act had existed for several years, another act 
was passed, for the purpose of obtaining the same kind of revenue 
from the different orders of men in the state, under the title of a 

tax. But, although the name was changed, the tax still 
continued, and must continue, to be levied upon each man’s annu- 
al income, and not upon the amount of the permanent property 
which he possesses. But the language in which the will of the le- 
gislatute was expressed in this property act, was so obscure and 
mysterious, in some places so contradictory, that it was altogether 
incomprehensible to those who were required to obey it. 1 have 
put the question to a great number of men in various situations in 
life, and even to many of our lawyers and legislators ; but I have 
never 
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never yet met with a single person who even pretended to under- 
stand this law. In fact there is good cause to believe, that the 
person employed by the Minister to draw up the act, did not un- 
derstand it himself. The difficulties which naturally occurred to 
the Commissioners appointed to carry the act into execution, from 
the obscurity of language in which it was expressed, were quick-_ 
ly removed in Scotland, by the ingenuity of a private individual 
belonging to the tax-oflice in Edinburgh; who took upon him- 
self, probably with the knowledge and concurrence of the Crown 
lawyers, to publish what he termed an explanation of the act, to- 
gether with directions to the Commissioners for earrying the same 
into execution. ‘The Commissioners having adopted this expla- 
nation, proceeded without hesitation according to the rules there- 
in prescribed ; and, in this way, the mere opinion of a private in- 
dividual was imposed upon the inhabitants of Scotland as law, 
and the very foundation of the constitution of our Government 
was thereby subverted. For it is, and must be, universally ac- 
knowledged as an unquestionable truth, that there is no other 
power in this kingdom, competent to make laws for the Govern- 
ment of the realm, or to explain, alter, amend, or repeal any law 
which has been enacted, but the King, Lords, and Commons in 
Parliament assembled. It seems highly probable, and we have 
indeed the best reason to believe, that some private individual as- 
sumed the same legislative power in England, by giving a similar 
explanation. 

The language in which the act 1806 is expressed, renders it 
nearly as incomprehensible as the former one. But the evils 
which have arisen from the measure, have greatly increased. ‘The 
Commissioners, by undertaking to ‘execute a law not clearly un- 
derstood by any one of them, have put it in the power of every 
surveyor to become a legislator. It is now of little consequence 
for a tenant to give in to the surveyor, a state of the rent which 
he pays to his landlord, or of the income arising from the pos- 
session of a farm. ‘The surveyor regards none of these things. 
He assumes to himself the power of putting an ideal rent of his 
own upon every farm which has been possessed for seven years, 
equal to what te supposes it would let for in the public market : 
and, according to this arbitrary ideal rent, he states his assessment 
upon the tenant, without knowing, without regarding, whether 
the tenant can have any income from the farm at that rent or not. 
It is not easy to obtain redress from the Commissioners for this 
kind of extortion : all the satisfaction which farmers generally get 
is, to be told by the surveyor, if they are not satiohed with the 
tent which he has put upon the farm, they may give it up, and 
he will find another tenant. 
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In the several laws enacted for the purpose of obtaining an an- 
nual revenue for the defence of the kingdom, in proportion to the 
annual income of individuals, a rule is prescribed for assessing in- 
come arising from land, both upon the landlord and tenant, which 
it seems impossible for either the one or the other to evade ; because 
the landlord is bound to deliver to the surveyor, or to the clerk of 
the Commissioners, a correct statement of the rents which he is 
entitled to receive from each of his tenants; and, by this general 
rule, the tenant is appointed to be assessed for one-half of the 
rent paid by him to his landlord, which proportion of the rent is 
assumed by the framers of the act, as the tenant’s income, arising 
from the possession of the farm. This general rule, in so far as 
it affects the landlord, is certainly just and equitable ; because the 
annual rents which he receives from his tenants for the use of his 
land, after deducting the public burdens to which these lands are 
liable, is clearly the real annual income which he derives from his 
land. But with respect tothe tenantry in general throughout the 
kingdom, and parttcularly in Scotland, the general rule for as- 
sessing that class of men is most unequitable; and, if persisted 
in, will become absolutely ruinous to many individuals. — If it was 
known to be true, that all the farms in the kingdom are at this 
time equally rented, in proportion to their extent, and the quality 
of the land, some specific proportion of the rent paid to the land- 
Jord might. be assumed as a general rule for assessing farmers, 
somewhat nearly in proportion to their respective annual incomes. 
But it is most unquestionably true, that this is very far from being 
the present state of the country; and that no proportion of the 
rent which may be named, can be assumed as a general rule for 
assessing the income of this class of men. 

There exifts, at prefent, in Scotland, two caufes, which have 
had the effet, for fome years paft, to render rents in that part of 
the kingdom, and confequently the tenants’ income, arifing from 
the poffeffion of land, moit altonifhingly unequal. 

About thirty or thirty-five years ago, a general fpirit for the 
improvement of land began amongit the tenantry in Scotland; 
and, fince that period, the improvement of that part of the king- 
dom, and confequently the quantity of its annual produce, has 
increafed in a moft wonderful manner. In confequence of this 
general {pirit of improvement, tenants, in the poffeflion of exten- 
five tracts of ground near the beginning of that period, upon long 
leafes, and who had a capital to enable them to carry on improve- 
ments, were enabled to realize large fums of money during the 
continuance of thefe leafes. The effe&t.of thefe improvements 
was an increafe of rent to the landlord at the commencement of 
every fucceeding leafe. As the improvement of land mutt always 
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be gradual and progreflive, this increafe of rent, if things had 
been allowed to yo on in their natural courfe, would have conti- 
nued to be gradual and progreflive alfo, and almoft in exa& pro- 
portion to the improvement of the foil. But this natural order 
of things was foon deranged, by a very iniquitous praCtice intro- 
duced into the country about the beginning of the period allud- 
ed to. 

Fifty years ago, the great landed proprietors in Scotland were 
almoft univerfally in the praétice of doing all the bufinefs of 
their eftates'themfelves, with the affiftance of a land-{teward or 
fa€tor, who refided upon it. Thefe old proprietors were gene- 
rally perfonally acquainted with every tenant upon their ettate. 
They believed it to be their'duty to watch over the conduct and 
behaviour of their tenants, and to beltow rewards, or infliét pu- 
nifhments upon them, according to the propriety or impropriety of 
their conduét 5 but many of the fucceflors of thefe old proprietors 
having fuftered their mitids to be corrupted, in that whirlpool of 
fathion and folly which wealth and luxury had introduced, and 
perhaps altogether unacquainted with bufinefs, the management 
of an éftate naturally appeared an itkfome and oppreflive burthen, 
which they were defirous to be relieved from, fo as they might en- 
joy'their wonted pleafures and amufements without interruption. 
Perfons in this unpleafant fituation, did not need to feek far to 
find one of thofe learned gentlemen belonging to the Court of 
Seflion, called clerks, or writers, to the signet, who would readily 
engage to relieve them of every burthen attending the manage- 
ment of aneftate. ‘The fathion of employing thefe learned gen- 
tlemen as the managers of eftates, feems to have {pread very rapid- 
ly; for there is perhaps not a fingle nobleman’s eftate in Scotland, 
which is not at this time under their direlion. But thefe learned 
gentlemen being generally unacquainted with country bufinefs, 
and, of courfe, with the reciprocal duties which landlord and te- 
nant owe to each other, there is no wonder that they fhould be 
found to err exceedingly in the management of eftates put under 
their care. Conceiving it to be their duty to get the higheft rent 
from tenants which can poflibly be obtained, and being them- 
felves totally ignorant of the reai value of the different farms un- 
der their management, they were induced, from this ignorance, 
and to fave themielves fome trouble, to advife their employer to 
bring his farms into the public market, and tet them to tlie highett 
bidder. 

‘This method of fetting farms; which was feldom if ever prac- 
tiled in Scotland forty years ago, has {pread fo rapidly under the 
management of thefe learned gentlemen, that there isy at this 
time, very few eftates in Scotland into which they have nor 
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introduced it. In this way, by letting farms to the higheft 
bidder, a great difference has occurred between the annual in- 
come of thefe tenants, who are under this kind of management, 
and thofe who are-not ; and this difference has been always in- 
creafing, in proportion as the competition for the farms which 
came into the market increafed. 

The evil practice of bringing farms, like any other mercantile 
commodity, into the public market, opened a wide field for fpe- 
culation to men who had obtained any confiderable portion of 
weilth in the farming bufinefs ; and extenfive fchemrs of mo- 
nopoly were, in confequence, immediately formed by many of 
thefe men. It is obvious, also, that this monopolizing system 
served to increase the number of candidates; because, though 
thereby dispossessed of farms, having been bred to farming busi- 
ness only, they were unable to. procure subsistence for themselves 
and families in any other line. The number of candidates for 
every succeeding farm which came into the market, has, in con- 
sequence of this monopoly, been continually increasing ; and this 
increasing competition among farmers to obtain the possession. 
of a farm, has, within these four or five years past, enabled land- 
lords to obtain from their tenants the promise, at least, of greater 
rents than it is possible for them, in the present situation of the 
country, to pay out of the produce of their farms; and it is a 
well known fact, that many tenants in the south of Scotland 
who took leases of farms three or four years ago, are at this time 
paying to their landlords from 100/. to 300/. a year out of their 
own pockets, more than they draw from the produce of the whole 
farm; besides the expenses of management, and the interest 
which they ought to receive upon the capital which they have in- 
vested in the farm. 

From these things it is. evident, that tenants reduced to this 
deplorable situation, by such a diabolical method of letting farms, 
can have no income whatever arising from the possession of them ;, 
and consequently, to assess such tenants in proportion to the one 
half of the extravagant rent promised to their landlords, is most 
unreasonable and oppressive. 

But there is another cause which still remains to be mention- 
ed, that has occasioned, at this time, a very great diversity in the 
incomes of tenants'in Scotland, arising from the possession of 
farms. It has been already observed, that great speculations up- 
on the improvement of land, have been entered into by intelli- 
gent farmers in Scotland, within these thirty: years past. The 
great object of these speculators was, to obtain the possession 
of a farm, which appeared capable of improvement, and was, 
at the time, in an unimproved state. For a farm of this de- 
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scription, these men did not scruple to offer the landlord 
a greater rent than the old tenaits conceived themselves able 
to pay, and even considerably more than the whole produce of 
the farm, in the situation in which it then was, could possibly 
afford to pay; depending upon the increased quantity of produce 
which they expected to obtain by their improvements when com- 
pleted, to indemnify them, not only for this dead rent, which 
they paid to the landlord above what the land produced at the 
beginning of the lease, but also for the money which they pro- 
posed to lay out in the beginning of the lease for these improve- 
ments. ‘These improving leases are seldom undertaken for a 
shorter period than twenty-one years. 

A person who entered to a farm of this description twelve or 
fourteen years ago, who got all his expensive improvements com- 
pleted, and the farm, by that means, brought into a full produc- 
tive state, within the first eight or ten years of the lease, may be 
expected, at this time, to be drawing a very considerable revenue 
from it; and his annual income may be reasonably supposed to 
be much more than the one half, and perhaps considerably more 
than the whole rent which he pays to his landlord. In this case, 
therefore, the rule given in the Property-tax act, for assessing 
at one half of the rent paid to the landlord, is evidently too low. 
But, on the other hand, a person who only entered to a farm of 
this description two or three years ago, who has not yet got his 
farm brought into that productive state which will even enable 
him to pay his rent to the landlord, and who is, besides, expend- 
ing even more than the rent annually out of his own pocket, 
for the purpose of completing the improvements upon his farm, 
cannot, at this time, and in the present situation of the farm, 
have any income at all arising from it; and, of consequence, the 
tule prescribed in the act for the assessment of tenants, when a 
plied to this man, must be considered as unjust and inapplicable ; 
nay, furt er, as calculated to obstruct the general improvement 
of the country, and, of course, the landlord’s future prospects of 
increasing his revenue by these improvements. In this case, as 
well as in the one first mentioned, the landlord, so long as the 
farm remains in this situation, receives from his tenant the whole 
produce of it in name of rent; and, being assessed for that sum 
as his income, plainly pays all the tax both for himself and his te- 
nant, which, in this situation of the farm, can be reasonably de- 
manded from them under the name of Income tax. 

Having shown that the present mode of assessing tenants, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, on account of their income, is exceedingly 
unequal, and, in many cases, exceedingly oppressive ; and that 
20 proportion of the rent which can be named, can be ee 
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with propriety as a general rule for assessing this class of men; 
and as there is too much reason to believe that this tax, as pre- 
sently exacted from some other classes of men, is liable to the 
same objections ; I shall, with your permission, proceed to sub- 
mit a few thoughts concerning the best way of ascertaining the in- 
come of individuals, to the consideration of the public at large ; 
and more particularly to the serious consideration of the different 
members of our legislative assemblies. 

That it is altogether impossible for any two, or three, or even 
a dozen of men, acting as assessors under the act, in any county, 
to obtain a knowledge of the annual income of every individual 
person living within that county, will be generally admitted. 
It wil, I presume, be also admitted, that assessors have at pre- 
sent no distinct rule prescribed to them for the assessment of 
individuals residing within their districts, in any case, that of 
landed proprietors excepted, where they are not pleased to admit 
of the return of income made by the different individuals ; and 
that, in numerous instances, they are in the constant habit of 
making assessments according to their own will and pleasure. 
These assessors, therefore, in the exercise of this pretended 

ower, have assumed to themselves an arbitrary dominion over 
bis Mayesty’s subjects, which they ought not to possess, and which 
ought to be taken from them by a law containing more specific 
enactments. ; 

The particular amount of any man’s annual income, if he does 
not choose to give it himself, can only be ascertained by that lo- 
cal knowledge which his neighbours generally possess, of his si- 
tuation and circumstances. If the plan which I have to propose 
shall be found adequate to the attainment of this important ob- 
ject, the great cause which has hitherto prevented a tax upon 
income from being generally acceptable to the whole kingdom, 
will be removed ; and a foundation laid for the gradual consoli- 
dation of all the other reyenue laws, into this simple tax: by 
which means, the public will be gradually relieved from that vex- 
ation and trouble, and from all those unnatural restraints which 
are the sure consequences of an immense number of revenue laws. 
‘The nation will also be gradually relieved from that enormous 
annual expense which it is at present subjected to, for the collec- 
tion of these revenues. 

As the particular amount of each man’s income can only be 
obtained by that local knowledge which mankind generally have 
of their neighbours’ situation and circumstances, the plan which 
ought to be adopted for obtaining this information, is, by the 
appointment of a proper number of qualified men in every 
district, to sit as a jury upon their neighbours, and deliver 
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their verdict upon oath, like any other jury, with respect to the 
particular income of each of their neighbours in that district. 
it cannot be supposed that the amount of each man’s income can 
be precisely ascertained by this means; but it may certainly be 
ascertained as nearly as is necessary for the purpose of taxation, 
and much more correctly than it can possibly be in any other 
way. For example, in those districts where the annual income of 
the inhabitants arises almost entirely from the produce of land, a 
jury composed of intelligent farmers, who had a particular state- 
ment of the rents paid by each tenant to their respective landlords 
lying before them, would not find much difficulty in determining, 
with a suflicient degree of precision, the amount of each man’s 
income arising from the occupation of a farm, after deducting 
the landlord’s rent, and expenses of management. 

. In mercantile and manufacturing towns, merchants, manu- 
facturers and tradesmen, have as perfect a local knowledge of the 
circumstances and situation of their neighbours, who are carrying 
on business in the same line with themselves, as farmers have of 
their neighbours’ situation ; and would be thereby enabled to as- 
certain their respective annual incomes also with a sufficient de- 
gree of accuracy for the purposes of taxation. 

I would therefore propose, that each county in the kingdom 
should be divided by the Justices of the Peace withip that coun- 
ty, into as many different districts, or subdivisions, as they may 
deem to be most proper, in the same manner as the different 
counties in Scotland were divided, for the purposes of executing 
the Small-debt act. I would also propose, that the Justices re- 
siding in each of these districts should be required, upon a cer- 
tain day annually, to make up a roll of the names of all the 
inhabitants in that district thought to be properly qualified to 
sit in a jury, for the purpose of assessing their neighbours, 
their own names being also included; and deiivet the same 
into the hands of the clerk of the peace for that district; that a 
jury should be chosen annually, by ballot, out of this roll in the 
clerk’s hands ; and that these men should be bound to take an 
oath, to be administered by the clerk, that they will give in a 
faithful and true report to the Justices, to the best of their know- 
ledge and belief, of the particular income of each individual per- 
son within their district, that comes under the description of those 
who are liable to be assessed under the Income-act. 

In large mercantile and manufacturing towns, where the mer- 
chants, manufacturers and tradesmen are numerous, it may be 
proper to chuse a separate jury from each of these three classes 
of men, for assessing that particular class of men who belong to 
these professions respectively. 
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If all the present revenue laws were repealed, and all taxes 
consolidated in the Income-tax; the common labourer and me- 
chanic, being thereby enabled to purchase all the necessaries 
of life which are at present loaded with excise and custom- 
house duties, at perhaps a good deal less than one half of their 
present price, should in that case be charged with some mo- 
derate assessment in lieu of these duties, as an Income-tax. But, 
until these excise aud customhouse laws are repealed, the low- 
est rate of taxable income ought perhaps to continue the same, or 
nearly the same as it now is. 

Tt wouid be neceffary to inftruét the clerk of the peace in 
each diftri€t, to publith an advertifement at all the church-doors 
within his diftri@, or oiherwife to. caufe a requifition to be deli- 
vered by a conftable to every perfon who may be deemed liable in 
the payment of Income-tax, requiring them, under a certain pe- 
nalty, to deliver in to him, between and a certain day therein 
named, a ftate of their grofs income for the year preceding, from 
whatever fource it may have arifen; the sreeneh of money ex- 
cepted; it being unneceffary to ftate this fource of income, as 
the perfon who has borrowed the money, not being al!owed any 
deduction from his income on that account, will no doubt take 
care to retain the tax upon the intereft which he pays, In 
thefe returns, a particular ftatement fhould be made of the pa- 
rochial and other taxes, and of all other expenfes which the 
law may authorife them to claim as dedutions from their grofs 
income. And farmers and manufacturers fhould alfo be required 
to ftate, in thefe returns of the grofs amount of their income, the 
particular fums which they may have expended upon each of the 
different improvements they may have made upon their farms or 
manufactures, in the erection of byildings or machinery for car- 
rying on their bufinefs within that period, which they may pro- 
pofe to claim as a deduction from their grofs income for that year. 

After the time appointed for giving in thefe returns to the clerk 
is elapfed, the magiftrates of the diitri& thould appoint him to 
iffue fummonfes to all thofe whofe names are contained in the roll 
in his hand, requiring them, under a certain penalty, to appear 
upon fuch a day, and at fuch a place as fhall be therein named, 
for the purpofe of being ballotted to ferve upon the Jury. After 
the particular perfons who are to fit as Jurymen for that year 
have been determined by ballot, and in the event that none of the 
juftices fhall have been ballotted to ferve upon the Jury, one of 
their number fhould be appointed by themfelves to prefide in the 
meeting, to dire€&t the mode of procedure, to collect the votes, 
and keep order in the court. But this prefiding Jultice, if he is 
not aifo a Juryman, ought not to be permitted to give any vote or 
opinion in any queftion that may come Before this Jury. 
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When the Jury has been fworn in by the clerk, and have eleét- 
ed their chancellor or foreman, the returns made fhould be hid 
before.them ; and they fhould then proceed to confider the fame, 
and determine, by a majority of votes, the particular amount of 
each man’s taxable income, and arrange them into their refpe€tive 
clafles, according to the rule prefcribed by the aét of Parliament ; 
beginning with the loweft taxable income; which fhould be termed 
Class First. 

Having gone through the whole in this way, and determined 
the particular amount of income for which each individual ought 
to be affeffed, a roll fhould be made out by the clerk, containing 
the names of all the perfons within the diftriee which have been 
found liable to pay a tax upon their income, arranged under their 
re{pective clafies, with the amount of the income for which this 
Jury have found each of them liable to be affeffed. This roll, 
after each page of it has been figned by the chancellor and pre- 
fiding magiftrate, and certified by the clerk, fhould be tranfmitted 
by him to the general clerk of the peace for the county: and, fo 
foon as all the returns from the different fubdivifions of the coun- 
ty have been received, the general clerk fhould be direéted to make 
up an abftraét of the whole, fpecifying the number of names that 
are contained in each clafs in the whole county, and alfo the a- 
mount of the income for which each of thefe claffes are liable to 
be aflefled ; and tranfmit this abftraét of the amount of the in- 
come for which the whole county is liable to be affeffed, to the Se- 
cretary of State. When the Secretary has received returns from 
all the different counties in the kingdom, he fhould then caufe 
a general abftraét to be made up of the whole, fpecifying the 
names of perfons contained in each clafs, and the amount of the 
income for which each of thefe claffes are liable to be taxed. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Prime Minifter for 
the time, comes to determine upon the fums that it will be necef- 
fary for him to raife for the fervice of the year, he will fee in a few 
minutes, from the general ab{traét in the hands of the Secretary of 
State, what rate per cent. upon the amount of the income of each 
of the different claffes, will produce that fum; and he has then 
only to go to Parliament and obtain its authority to levy that tax 
upon each man’s income throughout the kingdom. The exact fum 
propofed to be raifed, will be thereby obtained, without either 
incseafe or deduction. 

As the clerks of the peace for the different fubdivifions in each 
county, will, by this plan, be fubftituted in place of the prefent 
afleffors for thefe counties, and as they will be alfo the moft pro- 
per perfons that can be employed as furveyors of affeffed taxes in 
their reftpe@ive fubJivifions, the falaries prefently allowed to thefe 
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affeflors in each county fhould be divided amongft them, in pro- 
portion to the extent of their refpeCtive fubdivifions: and it feems 
to be alfo reafonable, that they fhould have likewife fome addition. 
al remuneration for their trouble as clerks of the peace. 

I fhall not at prefent enter into the confideration of the evils 
which the other revenue laws have brought upon the fociety ; the 
reftraint which they have impofed upon the natural liberty of the 
fubje& ; the obftru€tions which they oppofe to the general im- 
provement of the country; the trouble and vexation which they 
occafion ; and the dire&t tendency which they have to corrupt the 
morals of the people. Neither fhall I at this time enter into the 
confideration of the very great pecuniary advantages which the 
nation would obtain by confolidating the duties impofed by all 
thefe different revenue laws, in this fimple tax upon income. 
Thefe things may probably be noticed afterwards. 

There is little reafon to doubt, that the plan now propofed will 
not be very acceptable to thofe gentlemen who are employed in 
the different revenue offices, becaufe it has a dire& tendency to 
injure their pecuniary interefts. On the contrary, it is highly pro- 
bable that many learned arguments, and much fophittical reafon- 
ing may be employed to convince the public that it ought not to be 
adopted. Very likely, the plan will alfo be unacceptable to thofe 
covetous men, who have, under the old fyftem, found an oppor- 
tunity of evading the payment of their due proportion of taxes. 
But all thofe who have found themfelves opprefled under the old 
fyftem, and all thofe who are unbiafled by any pecuniary or fel- 
fith motive, and with to fee the fupplies neceffary for the fup- 
port of Government, and the general defence of the kingdom, 
fairly and equally proportioned upon all his Majefty’s fubjects, in 
proportion to their refpective annual income, may perhaps be of 
a very different opinion. And, feeing that every other plan which 
has hitherto been adopted for an equal diftribution of the Income 
or Property-tax, has failed to produce the defired effeét, thefe peo- 
ple may perhaps be difpofed to think that one which promifes fo 
fairly to accomplifh this defirable obje&t, ought to have a trial. 

I think it may be fafely averred, that the execution of the 
Tocome act, according to the plan propofed, will not be at- 
tended with nearly fo much trouble to any county in the king- 
dom, as the execution of the militta laws do now occafion. It 
may certainly be expe€ted, that very many men will, at firft, feel 
great relu€tance to give judgment upon their neighbours’ circum- 
itances; but a year or two will overcome this reluctance. Rea- 
fonable, thinking, honeft men, who perceive the advantages which 
the nation will obtain by the eftablifhment of a fair and equal 
mode of taxation, will engage in it with alacrity ; and fo will all 
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thofe who have felt themfelves oppreffed by the old fylem, or 
who have feen neighbours perhaps in a higher fituation than 
themfelves with refpe€&t to income, evading, in a great mea- 
fure, the payment of a tax to which they themfelves are fub- 

je@ted. And although fome confiderable errors may be commit- 
oi in the firft outfer of the bufinefs,—if the plan is a good one 
(and I am fure it is formed upon the true plan of nature) it will 
be continually improving, and grow every year more and more 
towards perfection. Lam yours, &c. 


A Lover or Trurn, anp a FrieNnD To THE Stare. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Diseases of Wheat, &c. 
Sir, 

Tue unfavourable idea entertained by Sir John Sinclair, in the 
refult of his inquiries refpecting the cautes of mildew and other 
difeafes in wheat, in fo far as the fame are attributed to the heavy 
manuring, and full feeding, of the ground, occafions me to trou- 
bl- you with th tis letter. At fame time, I embrace the opportuni- 
ty of correcting a few miltakes in my letter to Sir John Sinclair, 
given in laft Number of your Magazine as an extract from the 
above inquiries ; fome fentences of which are totaily unintelligible, 
whilft others exprefs fentiments quite different from ‘thofe I intend- 
ed to communicate. 

I thall, in the fir place, notice thefe miftikes. In p. 71. of 
Sir John’s Inquiry, it is faid,—* Some were of opinion, that the 
dry weather before the commencement of the rains bad made the 
crop ripen before the grain was filled; and indeed, the inferior 
quality of what was firft cut from early parts of fields, where there 
was no want of moifture, was 1 fond rather worfe than better.’ 

fiould have been,-—* Judeed, the 
inferior é gua of what was first cut from early parts of fields afforded 
cause for the conjecture ; but a after rwards, whit cutting mpRES. there 
had been no want “of moisture, it was found to be rather worse than 
better.’ In fame page, it is fa id, —* but feldom if ever leaving vi- 
fible and fatisfaftory marks of the means by which the injury was 
effected, either the tender fhoots to be all over as if they had 
fprouted 5’ whereas it fhould have been, —* But seldom or never 
evithout leaving visible and satifuctory me bs of the means by which 
the injury was effected, ei ther the tender shoots appear to have been 
cut over as they sprouted.’ Could, in another mitance, has been 
put for should ; as has cbsewrity for obscurely. 

In the next place, I mult offer one or two remarks on what is 
flated in the ingu’ ries alluded to rfpeéting manure and feed 
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work, heavy manuring and full feeding being by Sir John con. 
fidered as two of the caufes of mildew. Perhaps doétrines 
more baneful to the intereft of agriculture cannot be promul- 
gated, than thofe delivered by the worthy Baronet, when treat. 
mg upon the two points under confideration. It, may jufily be 
confidered as a truism, that he who fows fparingly, will reap {par- 
ingly ; and whatever ideas may be entertained, in theory, refpedt- 
ing muck, it has, in practice, been invariably found the great de. 
fideratum for rendering fields permanently fertile. Lime, marl, 
fhelly fand, and all calcareous fubftances, have powerful effects on 
their firft application; but when repeated, unlefs accompanied 
with vegetable manure, prove but feeble enrichers of exhautted 
ground ; and accordingly, it is an object of the firft importance 
with every practical farmer, to increafe the quantity, and improve 
the quality of this moft valuable article, as much as poffible. As 
every eflential good may be perverted to a bad purpofe, there is no 
doubt, that excefs in dung or feed has at times proved hurtful; but 
where one acre fuffers from getting too much of either, an hundred 
acres fuffer from receiving too little. It muft be obvioys to every 
attentive obferver, that, were the manure, labour, and feed, which, 
in a large proportion of the country, are ftretched over too great a 
breadth of ground, confined to two thirds, and, in many places, 
to one half, of the extent, the fields would be much more pro- 
duétive than they are; and it is owing to the over frugal manner 
in which manures of all forts are generally adminiftered, that fo 
many weak crops, or rather effigies of crops, appear, and lands 
revert fo rapidly to their former unproduétive ftate. 

As the diforder which befel the wheat crop of laft feafon was 
uncommonly ftriking and fevere, it is no wonder that the feelings 
of true patriotifm were roufed, and every poffible method tried to 
inveftigate the caufe of the evil, and to find out an antidote againft 
its malignant attacks in future. In fuch cafes, however, great 
caution is always requifite, left, by endeavouring to avoid one evil, 
we fall into a greater. Thin, light crops are, without dosbt, lefs 
liable to fuffer by heavy rains and moift cloudy weather than weigh- 
tier ones :. but would it, on this account, be advifeable to regulate 
our cultivation by fuch a ftandard? Certainly not ; at any rate, 
fo far as my obfervation went, the thin light crops of laft feafon 
did not efcape more than the heavier ones. ‘The diminutive heads 
on weak ftalks, as well as the larger ones on ftronger ftalks, in 
parts of fields where the crop was thinner, were no better filled 
than where the crop was clofe and weighty; a ftriking in{tance of 
which occurred in one of my fields, of about fourteen acres, where, 
from variety of foils, and different pr-parations, both defcrip- 
tions were confpicuous. Eleven acres were fown on the 16th * 
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17th O&tober, after potatoes and drilled beans ; and three acres on 
the 22d and 23d February following, after turnips. Eight buthels 
of a particularly {mall variety of London feed was fown on about 
21 acres of the potatoe ground, and alfo feven bufhels of Kentifh 
feed on potatoe ground adjvining that fown with wheat from Lon- 
don ; the remainder of the ground being feeded with Kentith wheat 
once fown in this country. The plants from the London feed 
brairded equally, and, as foon as they appeared above ground, 
fully fatisfied me, that, through inattention of my fervant, too much 
feed had been given. The crop, being obvioufly too thick, and 
fcreened on the weft bya low hedgerow of trees, was lodged foon 
after fhooting ; and, as the head was fhort, {mall and foft, even 
when cut, I laid my account with a poor return, and gave up all 
thoughts of trying the produce as feed for ‘next feafon, It was, 
however, carefully kept by itfelf, and thrafhed out in February, 
when, to my aftonifhment, there were twenty-fix bolls two firlots 
of marketable grain, and fix firlots of inferior quality. The pro- 
duce being fo much above expectation, I was induced to fow a boll 
of it after turnips, as a further trial next feafon. The feven bu- 
thels that came from Kent being fown of a proper thicknefs, yield- 
ed Rronger ftems, and lodged lefs, than the former; but, though 
apparently a better crop, did not return fo much bytwo bolls per acre; 
and as for the produce of the reft of the field, it came 3% bolls fhort 
per acre, whether after potatoes or beans; that after beans being more 
foft and fhrivelled than what was after potatoes, though it had the 
advantage of the deepeft foil, which had been equally well dunged 
as the other parts in the preceding year. Indeed, the moft gra- 
velly, and thin parts of the foil, in every field which I infpeécted, 
uniformly produced the hardeft head, and beft filled grain; and is 
a ftrong proof of the little effect the drought had in promoting the 
malady, as well as of the little relief to be obtained by thin fowing, 
or withholding manure. In my field, the produce after turnips 
was better in quality, though lefs in quantity, than after potatoes, 
but fully more than after drilled beans. 

The fingular phenomenon of whole fields in particular diftri€ts 
being inftantaneoufly deprived of vegetation, appears, from many 
circumftances, to have been occafioned by the electric fluid which 
the clouds at that period emitted in remarkable quantities ; parti- 
cularly when we refle& that no other means, hitherto experi- 
enced, was competent to that effect, except froft ; and it is evi- 
dent that froft could not have accomplifhed what took place, 
without manifeff injury to, if not total deftruétion of, various o- 
ther kinds of crops, efpecially potatoes, which, though liable ta 
damage from even flight degrees of froft, efcaped without the 
‘malleft blemith. As to the parcial injury which the wheat crop 
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in general experienced, it feems to have proceeded from an excefs 
of unfavourable filling weather, as a continuation of eafterly hazy 
fogs never fail to retard the filling procefs, at times partially to ar- 
re{t conception and maturation, and to bring ruft and a dufky hue 
on all plants not’ in vigorous growth, whicn afterwards become a 
prey to animals. that take pofféflion of them. Heavy thowers have 
the fame effet; and, even in moift cloudy weather,. gram is ne- 
ver fully matured. Thefe caufes combined, ‘continuing to ope. 
rate for feveral weeks, as was the cafe lait feafon, were furely 
fully fufficient to accomplifh (excepting the. mortal blow alluded 
to as proceeding from eleCtricity) all that took place, without the 
aid of fungi, maggots, &c.3 which feemingly were confequences, 
rather than caufes of difeafe. Neither does it appear that much 
could be afcribed to the effeéts of putrid effluvia arifing from the 
ground. However ingenious this theory may be, it is not quite 
confonant with the found orthodox dodtrines ufually noted in the 
Farmer’s Magazine. ‘lhe probability rather is, that the meliorat- 
ed ftate of the foil, from being moiftened after a long period of 
warm weather, had yielded an excefs of nutriment in a degree 
fomewhat fimilar to what prevents the filling of grain growing on 
dunghills, or the fites of dunghills, as well as the rank tuits‘often 
feen in fields, neither of which ever fill perfeétly. In all thefe 
cafes, the impediment is obvioufly owing to excefs of nourifliment, 
as the grain is always better or worfe filled, in proportion to the 
degree of luxuriance that appears. Befides, did the failure in 
thefe inftances originate from peftilential vapour, how could tlie 
furrounding corns efcape? And if the fmoke that arifes from the 
ground, when warmed and moiftened, was pofleiled of deleteri- 
ous powers, what would be the fate of tender braird in the months 
of May and June, when more of that vapour appears than at any 
cther feafon of the year? Even the blotches, ruft and fungi feen 
on exuberant foliage, feem as likely to be formed by the aétion of 
the atmofphere upon the exudings and perfpiration of plants, as 
is obfervable upon glafs during a fevere troft, as from any vegeta- 
tive principle drawing exiftence from plants. In the cafe of lait 
feafon, much of the mifchief has been. afcribed to:drought, from 
the crop being thereby affected before the commencement of the 
rains. Nothing, however, came within my obfervation, nor has 
taken place fince, which warrants fuch a conclufion; the grain on 
the dricft parts of all fields in this neighbourhood having been bet- 
cer filled than thofe on deep earthy foils. Oats fufferdooner, and 
more, by heat, than any other grain; and yet we find thofe raifed 

oa the drieft grounds meal beit. 
A great degree of luxuriancy is always unfavourable to the fill- 
ing of grain; as fuperabundant nutriment, by too highly a 
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the ftems and foliage, not only poftpones the ftage of filling, but 
retards the procefs of the fap or mucilage in its converfion into 
grain. Few feafons have been more favourable to vegetation than 
the months of May and June laft. Crops of all kinds throve in an 
uncommon manner; and at the end of July, when the rains be- 
gan to fall, the heated ground became fo meliorated by the moif- 
ture, as to yield nutriment in no {mall degree detrimental to the 
maturation of grain. This circumitance, and the long continu- 
ance of moift unfavourable weather afterwards, were abundantly 
fufficient, without the aid of putridity, to effect all that came to 
pfs. Befides, the uninjured {tate of moft other plants at that pe- 
riod, tends greatly to confirm this opinion ; for, had this fuppofed 
putrid quality exilted to any extent in the atmofphere, other plants, 
as well as corns, would have felt its baneful effects. 

It is worthy of notice, that exceflive luxuriance feldom proves 
advantageous to the crop; and that it is often promoted by a fri- 
ablenefs in the foil, or a volatile quality in the manure,—though 
neither of them, nor even both combined, are adequate to the 
production of weighty crops,—while other preparations operate re- 
verfely. ‘Theory has too much influence in forming fyftems; and 
habit frequently confirms thefe fyitems, without attendigg to their 
bearings and confequences. The long partiality fhown in favour 
of clover lea, as a preparatory ftep for a wheat crop, and the an- 
tipathy entertained againf{t potatoes as a cleaning crop, are proofs 
that farmers are too often mifled by improper fy{tems and incor- 
re€t opinions. A wheat crop after clover, efpecially if the clover 
was fown with a crop for which the land had not been fummer- 
fallowed, rarely fucceeds ; and if it does fucceed, the benefit gain- 
ed may juftly be reckoned inferior to what might have been ob- 
tained from taking a crop of oats; whilft the foil will, in the latter 
cafe, be in a much more fuperior condition. With regard to 
potatoes, Iam glad to remark, from the communications to Sir 
John Sinclair, that, it appears, jufter notions are now prevalent as 
to the utility of this crop than formerly. Wheat after potatoes is 
found lefs liable to difeafe than after fallow or beans, and equally 
productive. ‘The experience of half a century, every year of which 
[have fown wheat after potatoes, enables me to fpeak with preci- 
fion in favour of that mode of culture, having rarely, if ever, ob- 
ferved, that, in following it, imperfeét grain was obtained, whilil, 
in four inftances out of five, the produce was greater than procur- 
ed in any other way. ‘The ftraw of all grain which fucceeds po- 


tatoes, efpecially that of wheat, is always peculiarly clean, itiff 


and tough, ftanding the mill much better than what is raifed in 
any other method ; hence it is plain, that wheat, after potatoes, 
continues in a healthy ftate, when other wheats are difeafed and 
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debilitated ; and, of courfe, the culture of potatoes muft be view. 
ed as one of the beft preparations for wheat with which we are 
acquainted. 

I have long regreted, that from potatoes not keeping over one 
feafon, the culture of that valuable root fhould have been leis fol. 
lowed than other crops; but I flatter myfeli, that now, when un- 
favourable prejudices againft them are wearing away, their culti- 
vation will be confiderably extended, not only as a preparatory {tep 
for wheat, but alfo as food for horfes and cattle. Alongft with 
ruta baga, I hope that potatoes will foon be generally ufed for 
fupporting farm ftock during the winter and {pring months, to the 

eat benefit of the animals, and the advantage of their owners. 

Before I finifh, allow me to ftate, that the bad crop of wheat, 
in 1799, caufed the woolly-eared variety almoft to be entirely 
given up; fince which, the fmooth-chaffed forts have been gene- 
nerally ufed. I have doubts on the propriety of the change, be- 
caufe the woolly-eared kind had long been in vogue, and was con- 
fidered to yield the greateft produce. The following fact perhaps 
merits fome attention. A feed-merchant, in 1807, fent me feven 
buthels of Englifh wheat, which was fown on part of a nine acre 
field that lay at a diftance from my refidence. This field had not 
been infpected during the foggy and rainy weather at the clofe of 
Jaft fummer; but, when viewed afterwards, the part fown with 
Englith wheat, which tumed out to be of the woolly-eared variety, 
diftinguifhed itfelf at half a mile’s diftance, by prefenting a dark 
dufky appearance, the chaff being much blackened; but, notwith- 
ftanding thefe circumftances, the crop, when thrathed, yielded 
plumper grain, with lets refufe, than what was obtained from the 
reft of the field; which, after all, might, in fome refpec, be ow- 
wing to the change of feed. Iam, yours, &c. 

Mid-Lothian, 1809. T. S. 3. 


REMARKS BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Witx much respect for our worthy friend Mr T. S. S., whose 
sentiments on Agriculture rarely differ from those uniformly main- 
tained in this work, we are in duty bound to notice one or two pas- 
sages in the above interesting and valuable communication; think- 
ing, that when making them, his wonted consideration was asleep, 
and, of course, that our good friend had neglected to estimate the 
bearings and consequences of what he stated. In the first place, 
we must allude to his comments on what we lately usged respect- 
ing the causes of the calamity which affected the .wheat crop of 
last season. ‘That unfortunate calamity we always viewed as pro- 
duced by atmospherical influence ; and, in particular, we consider- 
ed putrid effluvia, or pestilential vapour, as the chief, though = 

@ 
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the only agent of the mischief so widely and extensively sustain- 
ed. It must be confessed that we do not observe, any thing ad- 
vanced by Mr I’. S.S. much calculated to produce a change of our 
sentiments. He, indeed, mentions another agent of mischief, 
namely, electrical fluid; and on this point we are at one with 
him, because the air, when filled with electrical fluid, is never 
in a healthy state: But when an excess of nutriment is assign- 
ed as a cause of failure, we feel an inclination to shake our head, 
and crave leave to remind our good friend, that the period was ar- 
rived when the growth of the parent plant had ceased, and that 
the young and tender grain needed only mild and kindly weather to 
maturate and bring*it to perfection. Without reflecting upon these 
things, our good friend argues the point as if wheat plants were 
capable of growing for ever; else, why does he assign excess of 
food to the rvots and fibres, as the cause of mortality to the grain, 
deposited in the cups of the ear; which is neither more nor 
less than saying, that the crop was killed by a surfeit. Again he 
supposes, if excessive heat, when sueceeded by excessive moisture, 
produced pestilential vapour, that other grains could not have e- 
scaped. That other grains suffered, though not so severely a3 
wheat, is well known. Our good friend also supposes, if vapour 
ot effluvia possesses deleterious powers, that the young braird of 
grain would be eut off in May and June, when more of that 
vapour appears, than at any other period of the season. ‘To 
this we answer, That vapour produced in May or June, can- 
not have the same effect with that produced in July or August; 
because the heat is not then so great; consequently, when suc- 
ceeded by heavy rains, the atmosphere cannot possibly be so much 
contaminated, But without laying any stress on this point, it is 
maintained, that though the crop, when young, may not receive 
injury from putrid effluvia (perhaps, on the contrary, it is thereby 
much benefited), it will always in a greater or lesser degree sustain 
injury, if the atmosphere is filled with such vapour, when the 
grain is in an embryo state; and that the extent of the injury will 
be regulated by the age or strength of the young grain, and the 
length of time in which the atmosphere continues sickly and 
unhealthy. The truth of what is maintained, was fully con 
firmed by what happened last season to the wheat crop; every 
field in the eastern counties of Scotland, those on the sea-shore 
and upland districts excepted, having suffered in one respect or 
other, whilst fields on the shore, where the heat was moderated by 
sea-breezes, were very little affected. Even wheats in the uplands 
were fully as good as usual. Now, if electrical fluid and excess 
of nutriment occasioned the failure, unfortunately now too well 
ascertained, how comes it about that the imfluence of these causes 
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was not felt as decisively upon the seashore as in the internal dis- 
tricts? That they were not so decisively felt, is well known to 
every man who has attended public markets ; and can only be ac- 
counted for, by a reference to the cause condescended upon in this 
and former papers. After all, as the disease which affected 
wheat last year was of an abstruse nature, it is highly probable that 
more agents than one were concerned ; and this may be admitted, 
without impugning, in the slightest manner, the opinions given 
by us on the subject. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Culture of Sea-Kail—and on the Stake-fishing in India. 


Sir, Forfarshire, \\th April, 1809. 

THE intimate connexion between the Field and the Garden, 
renders your Farmer’s Magazine a proper channel for conveying 
to your numerous readers useful, and, I am sure, acceptable infor- 
mation, concerning Horticulture. 

The following little piece of intelligence may be of use. The 
species of Colworts called Sea-Kail, is becoming a general article 
of cultivation in gardens all over the island ; and no wonder. It 
is an agreeable substitute for asparagus, and sooner ripe for our 
tables, by a month or six weeks. If permitted to grow in the 
open air, it would be green and unfit for use. It requires being 
blanched like celery. ‘The following account of the most proper 
culture may be beneficial to your readers. 

The seed is to be sown in the month of April, in drills, on a 
good light dry soil: as the plants rise, thin them, and keep them 
clean. The first winter earth them up, to protect them from 
the frost; the following summer, thin them to about eighteen 
inches distance, leaving the best plants. At Christmas, take 
away the decayed leaves, and cover yp each plant with a large 
deep pan, or flower-pot, upon which lay a quantity of the leaves 
of trees, to keep off. the frost, and create heat to the plants. _Lit- 
ter or stable dung is sometimes used instead of leaves, but is apt 
to give the plants a rank taste. In the following month of April, 
the pots will be quite full of fine tender blanched shoots, which 
may be cut over by the ground (but not too near) and the stumps 
covered up again for a second crop. This may be repeated with 
the same plants two or three times during the spring, before the 
plants are left for summer’s growth. With this treatment the Sea- 
Kail, if sufficiently boiled in tevo waters, will be found equal to 
any asparagus or brocoli, and may be eaten with butter, or butter 
aud vinegar, and pepper, as may suit the taste. The plant being 
a perennial one, will last for any length of time with proper cul- 
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The above mode is the one at present successfully practised by his 
Majesty’s gardener at Kensington. 

Allow me now to furnish you with some information on an- 
other subject. 

A gentleman long resident in the East Indies, and of established 
veracity, informs me, that the art of catching fish of all kinds by 
means of stake-nets, has been long known there, and practised more 
extensively than with us. At Surat, he says, he observed stake-nets 
set in the open sea, a league and further from land, and in thirteen 
or fourteen fathom water. ‘The fishers, in the spring, provide 
stakes of the proper length, by joining teakwood trees to each o- 
ther, and pointing them with iron, or hardening them by fire. 
The stakes are, at high water, let down to the bottom; a rope is 
laid over their upper end ; the rope is fastened to two heavy load- 
ed boats, one on each side of the stake; when the sea ebbs, the 
weight of the boats forces down the pointed stakes deep in the 
sand; nets are fastened between these stakes, and drawn up occa- 
sionally, with fish of every kind caught in them. Before the ap- 
proach of the tempestuous season, the stakes are drawn up, and 
carried to land. . They are pulled up by inverting the manner of 
fastening them; buoyant boats are fastened to them at low water, 
and as the tide rises, the boats: rise also, and pull up the stakes. I 
see no reason to doubt of this method of fishing being as practi- 
cable in our seas as in the East Indies. We have many banks at 
sea shallower than fourteen fathom, and the shallower the bet- 
ter. Sandbanks are most frequented by fishes, probably on ac- 
count of the worms bred in them. ‘The high price of beef and 
mutton, has also raised the value, and increased the demand for 
fish; and offers great encouragement for trying new experiments 
to bring more to market. Domesticus. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Mid-Lothian, 8th May, 1809. 

I HEAR that a practice prevails in your county, which I be- 
lieve is singular. Your mowsters, who cut hay,do it on day’s-wages 
only, and will not work by the acre; while, at same time, you 
complain with your neighbours of a scarcity of hands. My best 
advice to make hands plenty, is to cut by the acre only; for, in 
that way, little more than-one half the number will do what 
the whole do at present. ‘Chis was long the only kind of country 
business ever done by the piece; now, it seems, to be almost the 
only thing done-on day’s-wages. I recollect, that one acre was a 
general task for a man per day, when taken by the acre; now 
about one half, when they work by the day. It is reported, too, 
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that in the parish where you reside, the labourers have been short- 
ening the day to nine hours, while their wages were rising. This 
should be remedied, till we have security for their working as 
they do by the piece. Beware of hurtful innovation. Iam, &c. 
A Farmer. 


NOTE. 

WE believe that farmers resorted, in the first instance, to the 
plan of cutting hay by the day, in order to have the work well 
performed, which was not the case when done at a fixed price per 
acre. Now, as the difference betwixt good and bad cutting will 
do much more than compensate the additional expense of cutting 
by the day, we cannot recommend a resort to the antient practice. 

If our correspondent means ploughmen, when he speaks of la- 
bourers having reduced their hours of labour, we must consider 
him to be in an error, as horses are wrought nine hours in the field, 
when the season will allow it; which, added to the time requir- 
ed for feeding, dressing, and cleaning the stables, &c. will make 
the day’s work ten hours at least. If he means labourers hired 
by the day, perhaps he is not wide of the truth; but, when it is 
recollected, that people of this description generally reside in the 
neighbouring villages, and spend a good deal of time in coming 


to and ~~ their work, the number of hours may seem 


sufficient. labourers would only employ themselves busily 
when at work, the hours of employment are not to be found fault 
with. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Improving Leases. 
Sir, 

I Lay it down as a maxim, whenever I see the proprietors of 
great estates advertising to let their lands on improving leases, 
that agriculture is in a thriving condition ; and, if this maxim be 
a just one, the state of farming in Scotland has not, at any peri- 
od, been more prosperous than at present. In the course of the 
last nine months, several of the largest estates in Scotland have 
been advertised to be let on improving leases; and in all of them 
encouragement has been held out to tenants of skill and capital, 
particularly from the South country. Among these are the fol- 
lowing properties, viz. 

ist, The great estate of Sutherland, belonging to the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Stafford, who appear to be very anxious for 
the improvement of their extensive and valuable property, and 
have promised encouragemerit to improving tenants. Upon this 
estate, there is at present carrying on a new road along the east- 
erm 
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ern coast, being a continuation of the plan projected by Govern- 
ment for making roads in the Highlands of Scotland; and ma- 
ny thousand yards of dikes are proposed to be built, and of 
ditches to be casten, in the course of the ensuing summer. 
These improvements wil], in the mean time, give bread to many 
industrious labourers, and will ultimately greatly benefit the pro- 
perty. ‘The Marquis and Marchioness were upon the spot for se- 
veral months last season, and gave directions about these improve- 
ments in person. 

2dly, Another estate, lying at no great distance, is that of 
Coigach, on the western coast of Ross-shire, belonging to Ed- 
ward Hay Mackenzie of Newhall, Esquire, on which he proposes 
to give what encouragement to good tenants can be wished for ; 
being particularly desirous of introducing good farming and the 
proper management of sheep, into a district of the country where 
they have been hitherto little known. 

$dly, The third instance is that of the estate of Brahan, in the 
same county of Ross, the property of Lord Seaforth, who ad- 
vertises, that he is disposed to give every encouragement to im- 
proving tenants. ‘The land to be let is said to be fit for turnips, 
and every sort of improved husbandry ; and from Lord Seaforth’s 
known character for public spirit, and his anxiety to meliorate his 
estate, there is little reason to apprehend but that the encourage- 
ment will be of the most liberal kind. 

4thly, A fourth great estate is that of Lord Macdonald in the 
island of Skye, which is said to be, in different parts of it, equal- 
ly calculated for tillage-farming and for grazing ; and for the im- 
provement of which, his Lordship offers liberal encouragement 
to good tenants. It is to be observed, that two great new roads 
are projected, and are proposed to be immediately carried forward 
dovegh the island, where, it is believed, good roads have not 
been seen before ; and it is now also fixed, that a new road lead- 
ing from Inverness to the sea next to the island, is to be carricd 
on in the course of the ensuing summer, which will facilitate the 
communication with the continent, and the whole of the neigh- 
bouring islands, in such a way as has not existed before. 

5thly, Sir James Grant of Grant, Bart. has advertised his great 
estates of Urquhart and Abernethy, both in Inverness-shire, to 
be let on improving leases to substantial and industrious tenants ; 
and has notified, that he is disposed to give every necessary ame- 
lioration to such: and, from the excellent character and well- 
known patriotism of Sir James Grant, no one will doubt the ful- 
filment of his promises. Sir James states, that he is to prescribe 
tules to his tenants for the management of their farms, which he 
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has got printed, and is to deliver along with their leases; and al- 
though this is a precaution that would not be either necessary or 
recommendatory with the farmers in East Lothian, Berwick, or 
Roxburghshires, yet it may be very proper and highly commend- 
able inthe present state of farming in Inverness-shire. 

6thly, Another great estate to be let is that of Arisaig, lying in 
the western district of the same county of Inverness, belonging 
to Mr Macdonald of Clanronald, consisting of excellent grazings 
in the vicinity of the Caledonian Canal; and as those grazings are 
said to be particularly calculated for sheep-stock, there is every 
reason to conclude, that they will become an object to storemas- 
ters in that line of farming speculation. 

Tthly, ‘The next estate I shall notice is that of Gordonston in 
Morayshire, the property of Sir William Gordon Cumming of 
Altyre and Gordonston, Bart., on which great encouragement is 
held out to tenants of capital, skill and enterprize ; and the !ands 
are proposed to be divided into such portions as may suit tenants 
of every description. This estate has been surveyed by Dr Co- 
ventry, Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, 
and his opinion taken as to the most proper plan of laying it out; 
and every thing that is proper is to be expected from the opinion 
of so excellent a judge of land. 

Sthly, Another estate advertised to be let is that of Innercauld, 
belonging to the late Captain and Mrs Ross Farquharson of In- 
nercauld, lying in the higher parts of the counties of Perth and 
Aberdeen. Mr Farquharson said, that he was to divide his estate 
into such farms as might be of a suitable size; and as the lands 
are chiefly calculated for sheep-pastures, he was disposed to give 
proper encouragement to stock-farmers from the South country. 
The building of comfortable houses, and such subdivision of dikes 
as may be necessary to render the farms commodious, is always 
understood to be included in what is said to be encouragement to 
tenants ; and the managers on the estate, since Captain Ross Far- 
quharson’s death, say that they are to follow out his plans. It 
must be an encouragement to intending offerers to know, that the 
laying out of this estate is under the charge of Mr Brown of 
Linkwood, whose talents in that line are sufficiently known and 
established. 

9thly, The estate of Lochnell, belonging to Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Campbell, lying on the banks of Loch Etive in Argyle- 
shire, is the next, that shall be mentioned at present. General 
Campbell says, that there are good farm-houses already built on 
this part of his estate, and that he proposes to build such dikes as 
may be wanted. Like most of the other great Highland estates in 
that county, these farms are propased to be Ict as sheep-walks. 

, 1O0shly, 
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10thly, The last property that I shall take notice of at this time, 
is the estate of Belmount, in the eastern district of Perthshire, 
which belongs to the Honourable Mr Wortley Stewart of Rose- 
haugh, where great encouragement is also held out to good and 
substantial tenants. ‘This estate, lying in a part of the countr 
where good farming is well understood, there is little doubt but 
that the system to be introduced under Mr Stewart’s patronage 
may approach to perfection. 

From the foregoing enumeration, it appears that several of the 
largest properties in the Highlands are at present to be let, and 
that the proprietors are disposed to give suitable encouragement 
to tenants who shall take them. It is true that offers are wish- 
ed to be made for the farms; and, notwithstanding of all the 
objections that have been stated to this mode of letting land, it 
does not occur how the plan can be quarrelled with. I have been 
induced to mention these particulars, because I conceive that your 
Magazine is more read by common farmers than the newspapers. 
Some years ago, when the Earl of Galloway’s estate of Baldoon 
in Wigtonshire was advertised to be let by auction on improving 
leases, particular notice was taken of the set, at different times, 
in the Farmer’s Magazine ; therefore now, when a number of the 
largest estates in Scotland are proposed to be let, it is proper that 
they should also be noticed. 

To me these advertisements form a subject of pleasant reflec- 
tion; as I conclude, from the terms in which they are couched, 
that the proprietors of the great estates in the Highlands of Scot- 
land are really become anxious for their improvement, and dis- 
posed to give every encouragement for effectuating this object. 
And however chimerical the prospect may appear, of great im- 
provements soon taking place in the Highlands or Islands, we 
have actually recent instances of the fact. Within the last 25 or 
30 years, we have seen the judicious and spirited exertions of 
Mr Campbell of Shawfield bring about the greatest and most suc- 
cesstul improvements in the island of Ilay ; those of Mr MacNeil 
of Colonsay have had the same effect in that island; and more 
lately, those of Mr Macdonald of Ulva have also had the like 
effect. 

As you properly observe, in the history of Scotish agriculture 
given in last Number, the Highlands of Scotland are at this time 
undergoing the same change that the Lowlands formerly under- 
went; that is, good farmers, from the south of Scotland, are in- 
troducing into the north a system of improved agriculture, as the 
soldiers of Oliver Cromwell did into the south, between the years 
1650 and 1660; and in the course of half a century, the effects 
may probably be the same. With the assistance of lime, which I 
Q4 understand 
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understand is in abundance, and enclosing, and good tillage, and 
good woods, I would ask, Why may not Lord MacDonald in- 
troduce into the island of Skye as good a system of agriculture 
as Mr Campbell of Shawfield, with the same materials, has in- 
troduced into the island of Ilay ? the soil and climate being sup- 
posed to be nearly the same, 

But it is not in the Highlands only that we see farms adver- 
tised, and farmers from the south of Scotland imvited to settle 
on them; but also farms in different parts of England and Wales 
are advertised in the Scots newspapers; and the most flattering 
conditions are held out to induce Scotch farmers to take them in 
lease. Indeed, we know that Scotch farmers have of late be- 
come famous in England ; and that one of these, who formerly 
farmed in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, now actually pos- 
sesses a very large _ in the neighbourhood of London. Even 
Scotch farm-servants are not unfrequently brought to England; 
and we know certainly, that an illustrious and patriotic Scotch 
Nobleman, a few years ago, brought up from East Lothian, a 
farm-servant, whom he placed upon his farm at Caenwood, 5 
miles from London, with his ploughs, harrows, carts, and other 
farming implements, brought from, and such as he was accus- 
tomed to work with, in his native country; and that this man 
exhibited, to the wondering farmers around him, a plough held 
by himself, and drawn by two horses ; while they were plough- 
ing in the next field, with a clumsy plough drawn by four horses, 
held by one man, and the horses conducted by another man as 
a driver. We know also, that a gentleman having some years 
ago taken a farm not far from Brighton, got Scotch servants to 
manage it entirely, after the most approved mode of Scotish hus- 
bandry, with Scotish implements of every sort. 

These instances are suflicient to show in what estimation Scot- 
ish agriculture is held in England, and how much farmers and 
farm-servants, acquainted with the approved modes of farming 
practised in that country, are prized here. How different was 
the situation of matters only 50 years ago, when farm-servants 
were brought from England to teach Scotchmen the most simple 
operations! Whether the philosophical and chemical principles 
of agriculture are best understood in Scotland or England, I do not 
take it upon me decidedly to determine ; but from there being an 
established Professor of Agriculture in Edinburg, whose talents, 
science and skill in the art are universally acknowledged, and 
from the number of able chemists in Scotland, although none of 
them may perhaps equal the well-earned reputation of Mr Davy, 
I should be disposed, without any undue degree of national pre- 
judice, to give the preference to the latter country. 


Before 
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Before closing this short communication, permit me to say 2 
few words on another topic, intimately connected with it. Be- 
sides the Board of Agriculture, we have many Agricultural So- 
cieties both in England and Scotland ; but few of their Presidents 
are so active as Sir John Sinclair, and Mr Curwen, President. of 
the Workington Farming Society, or we should know more of 
their proceedings. It is well known, that the indefatigable Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture is never-ceasing in his endeae 
yours to promote his favourite art; and Mr Curwen seems to be 
equally assiduous in forwarding the purposes of the Society of 
which he is at the head. The last Number of the Magazine 
shows how zealous he is in bringing to public view the exertions 
of almost every individual within the bounds of his patriotic Ase 
sociation ; and I hold it an undeniable truth, that every Gentle 
man and Farmer mentioned in his Report, will be more stimu- 
lated to proceed in his improvements, by having his name thus 
publicly brought forward, as an assiduous, spirited and success- 
ful cultivator, than if Mr Curwen had wrote fifty pages of scien- 
tific conjecture about the food of plants, or chemical discussion 
about the powers of oxygen in promoting their growth. Not 
but that such investigations are extremely important in a work 
purely scientific ; but not so in detailing the practical labours of 
actual improving agriculturists. 

I have no doubt that the improvements of many of the Gen- 
tlemen and Farmers in other counties are equally extensive, and 
perhaps considerably more important than those of the Gentle- 
men of Cumberland and Westmoreland, though they have not 
been brought forward in the same way. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 


Amicus Scoria. 
London, 12th May, 1809. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On making Butter. 
Sir, 

I nave just been reading the 29th Number of your Magazine, 
and find Betty Butter has given you, in p. 60, an account of the 
method of salting butter in Banffshire. But being certain, that 
were the same mode to be followed in this county, we could not 
expect sale for our butter, since by the adoption of Betty’s plan 
it could never be made to acquire that sweet and mild taste so 
much run upon by the families in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
those in the neighbourhood of these cities, who have received 
their butter from my dairy for near 20 years; I therefore take 
the liberty of sending you a short account of my method of salt- 
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ing it ; and may add, that some of the most honourable and re. 
spectable families in the nation, who are regularly supplied by me 
for their table, unanimously declare they get no butter so sweet 
as mine. 

I however acknowledge, that I have not the same local ad- 
vantages with Betty Butter as to grass ; as I think that fine old 
grass, by a river side, must be preferable to mine, which is never 
above three or four years old, and often but one or two; the 
soil being also of a thin moorish nature, upon a bottom of cold 
blue till. However, with all these disadvantages, I last year 
sold my butter at 20s. per stone to my old customers in the a- 
bove-mentioned places ; and no person complained of the price; 
but several now complain that they have got too little of it, al- 
though I sold upwards of 60 tron stones. 

My cows are milked at eight in the morning and at eight in 
the evening ; and the number kept is from 10 to 12.. Each cow’s 
milk is seithed, either by itself, into a dish of wood, or two put 
together, according to the size of the dish. As soon as milked, 
it is set upon shelves of wood in the dairy or milkhouse, where 
it stands in general as follows, viz. the evening milk $4 hours, 
and the morning milk 22 hours; when the cream is skimmed off, 
and put into a vessel which holds one week’s cream ; and the milk 
is then made into cheese, which sells from 6s. to 7s. per stone. 
The churn is something like Betty Butter’s, being a large barrel, 
which stands upon a frame made for the purpose ; the inside 
work being driven round with a handle, the same as a pair of 
common fanners. ‘The butter is made generally once a week; 
and in the morning previous to that operation, the churn is filled 
with boiling water, when the inside work is driven a few times 
round, and then the opening side of the churn is turned down, 
to let it out, the work being kept going round till the water be 
completely discharged, in order to throw out any sand or dust 
that might fall to the bottom, if the water was allowed to settle 
and run out of itself. ‘The cream vessel is then brought, and the 
cream put into the churn, where it is wrought till the butter is 
separated from the milk ; when it is taken out into a clean vessel, 
and the milk well wrought out of it. A corn sickle is then 
drawn through the butter, several crossways, in order to take out 
any hairs that may remain in it; and if any other motes appear, 
they are also taken out. This part of the work is generally done 
with the butter among clean spring water, as the water keeps it 
from turning soft, and washes away any milk that may remain. 

‘The butter is then weighed ; and for every stone, 10 ounces of 
salt are taken (after having all the motes carefully picked out) 
and mixed with it. The salting process is carefully performed 
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with the hand; as I have always found, that if salt is not pro- 
perly mixed and incorporated with the butter, at the time of 
salting, it never keeps so well. I am very particular in this part 
of the work, the salt being weighed with the same weight the 
butter is, weighed with. its May and June, each stone of butter 
will take one ovince of salt more; and after the middle of Au- 
gust, it takes one less than the above-mentioned quantity. The 
butter thus salted is put into a clean well-seasoned kit, and a 
handful of salt shaken on the top, which keeps it from turning 
mouldy, or winding, till next week, when the butter is again 
made as above, and put into the same kit, on the top of what 
was put in the week before, without stirring it, and a handful of 
salt shaken upon the top. “Ihe same process is continued weekly 
ull the kit is full; after which it is covered up, and set aside till 
my customer sends for it. It may be proper, however, to exa- 
mine the kit occasionally, to see that it does not let out the pickle ; 
as butter standing without pickle soon spoils. Indeed, butter 
salted in this way does not require pickle poured on it, unless the 
kit is defective. 

I never use saltpetre, since butter made as above always retains 
the same sweet taste till used, which generally happens within 
twelve months after itis made. But as B. B. does not mention 
her reasons for putting so large a quantity of salt, along with a- 
bout half as much saltpetre as is necessary to keep the butter 
without any salt at all, I will say nothing about it further, than 
that, if the quantity I ‘have stated be properly mixed with the 
butter, it is sufficient. 

If you think the above worthy of a corner in your valuable 
publication, by giving it (either in whole or with correction) you 
will thereby afford your numerous readers an opportunity, before 
the butter season commences, of seeing the above recipe; and 


they can choose any of the two they like best. Iam, yours, &c. 
Dumbartonshire, 1807. 


P. §. I notice that your Eddlestone friends think thirlage to 
mills a hinderance to improvements 5 ; andsodol. But as I have 
a process at present, in terms of the act of Parliament, to come 
before a jury at Dunbarton in a few weeks, for the commutation 
of thirlage of a farm which I have taken a long lease of, I will 
not enter into any thing upon that subject, further, than that I 
think your corre spondent Bp Drs page 20th of Number 29th of 
your Magazine, is wrong in justifying the jury for giving the full 
value of all multures, dues and services , without making the least 
deduction whatever, unless they still allow that the miller is to 
be bound to work and grind, if required by the possessors of the 
lands 
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lands so freed, without any payment, the same number of bolls 
of grain yearly which they themselves have fixed an annual pay. 
ment for, from the possessors of the lands freed from said mill; 
as, otherwise, the possessor will be both paying for the holding 
up of a mill, and grinding of his grain, twice, if he carries it to 
the mill; and if he does not carry his grain to the mill, the 
miller may work the mill with his own grain, without giving 
much heed how he uses the machinery; well knowing, that he 
not only has his own wages already paid, but, when his mill. 
stones or mill-leads fail, he has no more ado but apply to the ba- 
rony; it making no odds whether any of them have already paid 
for the upholding of these things or not, since they are to be paid 
for again, without having any method left them of getting redress, 
I shall just add, that I know of six diffrent instances of proces- 
ses on entailed estates being settled by a jury; and neither the 
upholding of the mill, nor the bannock-meal, or knaveship as it 
is in some parts called, were considered to be due. 
M. F. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A New Plan for sowing Turnips. 
Sir, 

A meTuHop of fowing turnips fuggefted itfelf to me laft feafon; 
but, though I found it to anfwer my expeétation, yet, as it was a 
fingle experiment, I only communicate it to the public, as I have 
already done to fome of my neighbours, as deferving a further trial. 

I took one pound weight of beft globe turnip-feed, which I 
mixed among two pounds of common tar, ftirring the mais till 
the whole feed appeared regularly mixed with it. The mixture 
was then put into a watering-pan, all the holes being covered, ex- 
cept one, made large enough to allow a feed covered with tar to 
run out, dropped along the top of the drill, and covered by a light 
roller. The day being warm, the tar ran freely ; and the feed 
fhowed a more regular braird than I had ever witneffed from any 
machine whatever. 

Turnip feed, anointed with tar, will not be apt to receive da- 
mage either from hot or wet weather; and I am hopeful the prac- 
tice may prove an infurance againft the depredations of the grub 
and other enemies of that valuable root. If found to anfwer, a 
proper machine for fowing the feed may be fuggefted by and by. 

, Yours, &c. 


BRANCH 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue weather, through the past quarter, has constantly gone into 
extremes; and the cold, in one part of it, was not more severe than 
the after heat was uncommonly ardent. The beginning of March 
was not unfavourable to vegetation, which caused wheats and grasses 
to assume a growing aspect ; but the latter part of that month, the 
whole of April, and the first ten days of May, were steadily cold,— 
often intense frost, accompanied with snow showers; which com- 
pletely checked vegetation, and caused the country to appear in the 
sable dress of winter. From the 10th to the 28th May most favour- 
able weather prevailed ; and the fields, all at once, were animated 
with glowing verdure. A more striking, rapid, and general change 
in appearance, was perhaps never known ; all our accounts concur- 
ring in this particular. A great alteration, however, took place on 
the 29th, which still continues. For some days past, the weather has 
been cold and stormy, accompanied with snow and heavy rains; from 
which circumstances serious evil may be dreaded. 

Though the weather, to the 10th of May, was hostile to vegeta. 
tion, yet it answered extremely well for labouring the ground ; fur- 
nishing, perhaps, better opportunities of carrying on Spring work 
succesfully, than usually experienced in this country. As the earth 
was rarely completely wet, the. growing crops stood the cold winds 
much better than could have been expected ; and, being deposited in 
a dry bed, which had been well prepared, were enabled to push off 
with advantage when genial weather came to their assistance. It re. 
mains to be seen, whither the check given this week to their pro- 
gress, will ultimately be attended with much. injury. This depends 
greatly upon the length of time that the present adverse weather may 
continue ; therefore speculation upon it is superfluous. 

Grain markets have fluctuated considerably, chiefly owing to the 
prospect of matters being accommodated with the American States. 
In Scotland, it is supposed that the stock in hand does not exceed 
what will be wanted till the current crop is reaped ; but Ireland is 
presumed to contain sources of supply which will not be soon ex- 
hausted. In fact, were Irish agriculture sufficiently encouraged, 
that country might be rendered the storehouse of the empire. ‘That 
a great deal has been done by the patriotic societies there, and even 
by Government, we willingly acknowledge ; but much remains to 
be executed, before the resources of that fertile island can be fully 
brought into action. Perhaps, a deficiency of capital stock amongst 
agriculturists, may be considered as one of the leading obstacles to 
perfect husbandry ; but other obstacles are also in the way, which 
must be removed before the art of agriculture can reach the sum- 
mit of perfection. The tythe-system, of itself,-is capable to impede 
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improvement ; and why that system should not be changed, we have 
not hitherto learned. It is plain, that till tythes, either in England 
or Ireland, are paid by landlords, the country will not be improved ; 
and, were the slightest doubt remaining on that head, a reference to 
the situation of Scotland would completely do away every objection, 

Live stock of all descriptions have lately advanced in price; and 
there is reason to suppose that a'fall will not soon take. place. In. 
deed, the taste of the public for butcher meat seems to increase ; of 
course, the increased demand must be attended with the usual cop. 
sequences. Were British prosperity to retrograde—were trade and 
manufactures to languish and decline—or were any of the sources of 
wealth to be dried up, then it might be expected that butcher meat 
would fall in value, and that the people would be obliged to put up 
with food of a different description ; but, so long as the country con. 
tinues in a prosperous state, so long will the demand for butcher 
meat remain unabated ; and as wealth increases with the middle and 
lower ranks, so will their inclination to be fed with butcher meat in- 
crease also. The price of butcher meat, in fact, is a true barometer 
for ascertaining the prosperity of a country, whose inhabitants have 
a predilection for that sort of food. 

We understand, with satisfaction, that the Essays of Dr Rennie at 
Kilsyth, on the nature and properties of peat-moss, and the econo- 
mical purposes to which it may be applied, are preparing for the 
press, and will speedily be published. It is one of the fortunate cir. 
cumstances of the present day, that men of science and observation 
are more and more turning their attention to researches connected 
with the improvement of the country and the welfare of society; 
which furnishes a flattering prospect of national prosperity. Former. 
ly, men of science thought such objects as this undeserving of notice; 
and either remained in a state of indolence, or devoted their time and 
talents to the investigation of matters confessedly of less importance to 
the benefit of mankind. No doubt can be entertained, but that the 
public will appretiate the endeavours of these gentlemen to enlighten 
and instruct them, in a suitable manner ; as, by acting in this way, the 
strongest encouragement is held out to others for investigating sub- 
jects of the most abstruse nature. Dr Rennie’s Essays are to be 
published by subscription ; and there is reason to expect that a nu- 
merous list of subscribers will grace a work which treats of subjects 
acknowledged on all hands to be imperfectly understood, though of 
the first importance to the great body of British agriculturists. 

The farming interest of Scotland have, of late, been assiduously 
employed in endeavouring to procure relief from the hardships which 
fall upon their body, in consequence of the ‘present method of asses- 
sing them under the Property-tax act. Petitions from many coun- 
ties have been submitted to the consideration of the Legislature; 
and there is cause to presume, that a solid foundation has been laid 
for obtaining relief at an after period. . This business was greatly 
forwarded by a meeting of landed proprietors at Edinburgh in Feb- 
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ruary last, as noticed in a former Number of this Magazine, where 
it was taken up on correct principles, followed by wise and prudent 
resolutions. But the farmers in Scotland are also much indebted to 
their brethren in Roxburghshire, who early came forward and stead- 
ily used the most appropriate means of obtaining relief. Though 
their endeavours have not commanded success in the first instance, 
yet they have done more ;—they have shown that they deserved it. 
The farmers of Roxburghshire are a respectable body of men ; many 
ef them, first in professional rank ; and all of them eminently gifted 
with loyalty and integrity. The endeavours of such men were 
therefore entitled to notice ; and the Conductor of this Work, with 
pleasure, embraces the present opportunity of expressing the high 
sense which he entertains of their meritorious conduct. 

But what shall be said of those two public bodies, the National 
Board of Agriculture, and the Highland Society of Scotland, who, 
on this important occasion, stood aloof, and allowed a number of 
poor, weak, silly farmers to fight a battle which more immediately 
belonged to them, as guardians of the agricultural interest? Did 
the directors of these institutions think that a premium for a cottage- 
plan, a ploughing-match, or even a good bull, would compensate 
farmers for the capital stock wrested from them under the injudicious 
and impolitical enactments of the Property-tax act? If these gen- 
tlemen thought so, we can only lament that their public conduct 
should be guided by such mistaken principles. Their meetings may 
prove exceedingly amusing to themselves, though apprehensions are 
entertained, that, ultimately, the interests of agriculture will, if they 
continue to act in this way, be little benefited. A national society, 
to be beneficial, should take up every cause which exceeds individual 
strength. This is the sole reason why a number of individuals as- 
sociate together; and, except it, another cannot be assigned. The 
Board of Agriculture did their duty when they applied to Parliament 
for a general enclosure bill ; and so did the Highland Society, when 
they offered a bill for the commutation of thirlage. Had these pub- 
lic bodies persisted in bringing forward measures calculated for bene- 
fiting the agricultural interest of the island, they would deservedly 
have been hailed as the protectors of agriculture ; but, when they sit 
with their arms a-kimdo, and neglect the interest of the cultivators of 
the soil, ina point which decidedly affects them, a very different cha- 
racter must be given. It is not too late, however, to redeem their 
characters. ‘To prompt a redemption, is the sole cause why their 
jejune conduct in the business alluded to has at this time been no- 
ticed. 

When on this subject, it cannot be amiss, to extract some parts of 
a letter sent to a member of Parliament, with a view to explain the 
different situations of English and Scotch farmers under the Proper- 
ty-tax act. In doing this, we must hazard a repetition of some senti- 
ments offered in the First Branch of this Number. 

‘I take the liberty of submitting to your consideration, some obser- 
vations concerning the Property-tax as it affects the tenantry of Scot- 
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land ; and, in particular, shall endeavour to show, that the act has 
been more severely administered in this country than in England, 
though undoubtedly the Legislature meant to place the farmers of 
both countries upon an equal footing. 

* In the first place, The Property-tax is not assessed upon farm. 
ers according to the extent of gains and profits, but according to an 
hypothetical rule, neither founded in truth, nor capable of being ap. 
plied to the situation of any two farmers whatever. I need hardly 
state, that gains and profits are diminished, as the rate of rent is ad. 
vanced, though the rule laid down in the act proceeds upon a di. 
rect contrary principle ; and I need as little add, that the gains and 
profits of farmers depend much more upon their activity and indus. 
try, than upon the guantum of rent paid to their landlords. Were 
all farms set upon equal terms, and were all the occupiers gifted 
with the like genius and ability, it might not be difficult to find out 
a general rule of assessment; but, till equality subsists in these cir. 
cumstances, every general rule must be regarded as false, arbitrary 
and oppressive. 

* In the second place, the clause which directs a revaluation at the 
end of seven years, deserves to be considered as an enactment for 
laying a tax upon improvement ; therefore, not only as grievously 
unjust to the occupier, but highly impolitical to the State. Let me 
explain myself, by a statement of facts. The farm in my pos- 
session has been all lately limed at a very great expense, and is 
now in high order; consequently of more value, by reason of the 
several improvements recently introduced. According to the act, 
the farm must soon be revalued; and, of course, my tax, as oc- 
cupier, will be considerably increased. But that is not the worst 
of it. I will also be rated for the proprietor’s share of tax upon the 
increased value of the farm, and altogether have to pay three shil- 
lings in the pound of that increased value. No doubt, part of the 
increased value may be attributed to the rise which has taken place 
upon land, or, more strictly speaking, to the depreciation which has 
taken place in the value of money; but still, for improving the farm, 
I am taxed for every halfpenny expended in making improvements, 
and that, at a time, when the capital stock laid out upon improve- 
ment ought to be returned to me in the shape of increased crops of 
corn and grass, Had the framer of the act wished to discourage 
agricultural improvereent, he could hardly have pitched upon a more 
effectual mean than the one animadverted upon. 

* In the third place, allow me to recal to your recollection, that 
Scottish farmers are not subjected to pay the proprietor’s public bur- 
dens, on which account the rents paid by them are apparently more 
excessive than those paid by their English brethren. In England, 
one half of the real rent is paid to the Tenbe the poor and the pub- 
lic, and by consequence the nominal rent stipulated to be paid by 
the tenant to the proprietor, or the rent which appears in the lease 0: 
agreement, is comparatively insignificant. Now, it is upon this re- 
duced rent that the tax can, at the worst, be assessed; and, in this 
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way, the English farmer, though his tax is fixed by the act at 18d. in 
the pound, actually pays much less than the Scottish farmer who is 
rated at one shilling. Another circumstance may also be stated, as 
occasioning rents in Scotland to exceed those given in England for 
similar aie and that is, the difference of the value of labour in the 
two countries. Owing to this circumstance, a farmer in Scotland is 
enabled to give the proprietor a greater share of the produce as 
rent, than practicable in England; though, certainly, the farmer’s 
income in the former country is not thereby increased. 

‘ In the fourth place, I have reason to believe, that low as rent is 
in England, when compared with what it is in Scotland, the tax has 
seldom been assessed according to the rent, but generally according 
to the poor’s-rate assessment. If this is the case, we need not won- 
der at English farmers being silent, especially when it is well known 
that revaluation has seldom been exercised. In short, it appears that 
the Property-tax has been levied upon the farmers of England and 
Scotland, as differently as if separate acts had been passed by the 
Legislature for taxing the farmers of both countries. In Scotland, 
the tax has been levied upon the full rent, leases being directed to be 
produced, so as that rent might be ascertained. Where the period 
of possession exceeded seven years, a revaluation instantly took place, 
which revaluation was conducted without any regard to the age, a- 
bilities and circumstances of the occupiers, though upon these things 
the extent of gains and profits evidently depend. In a word, the 
system adopted for administering the Property-tax differed as widely 
in the two countries as their respective civil governments did in the ar- 
bitrary reign of Charles II. Perhaps much of the severity of the sys- 
tem arose eas an exposition of the act, said to have come from an 
official gentleman in Edinburgh, who very kindly undertook to ex- 
plain several enactments which the commissioners were unable to 
comprehend, till a meaning was furnished by this pragmatical gen- 
tleman. 

‘ In the fifth place, it must appear absurd in the eyes of every re- 
flecting person, that tenants are not allowed to prove a loss, when 
any thing of that kind is sustained, in the same way as permitted tq 
merchants and manufacturers. Most assuredly, in cases where farm- 
ers can prove that they have neither gains nor profits, it is the acmé 
of oppression to rate them as enjoying full and ample incomes. A 
neighbour of mine was last year rated for 420/, of income, who, to 
my certain knowledge, lost 800/. of his capital stock. It no doubt 
is very convenient to fix upon rent as the criterion Of assessment ; 
but care should be taken, when promoting public conveniency, that 
injustice to individuals is not exercised. Were the commissioners al- 
lowed in future to hear farmers when losses are sustained, and to 
grant them relief when it can be proved, either by parole or written 
evidence, that their incomes were below the sums upon which they 
are assessed, justice would be done to individuals, whilst the public 
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would not suffer. At present, justice cannot be obtained. In fact, 
according to the existing mode of assessment, the tax is upon land, 
not upon gains and profits. ” 


---o 


SCOTLAND. 


, Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Suxce the 20th March, we have experienced very backward wea. 
ther for the operations of seed work. The oats have been put into 
the ground under most unfavourable circumstances, and a good deal 
remained to be sown so late as the end of last week. Bear sowing seems 
to be within a narrow compass, as it is already generally over. Ve. 
getation has been much checked till within these few days; and pro- 
vender is immensely scarce. Notwithstanding the backward state of 
the weather, many of our best wintering stots have been sold, and 
at very fair prices, say from 8s. to 9s. per stone sink, which has 
oe considerable relief. Grass parks are letting rather dearer than 
ast year, and principally to dealers; which we look upon as a sign 
of the trade reviving in some degree.—10th May. 

Letter from Langholm, 24th May, 

* Tue early part of the spring was singularly al to every 
kind of field operations. The oat seed was, in general, put into the 
ground under the most promising auspices. After this, a course of 
cold barren weather, accompanied with frost, and snow-showers, con- 
tinued until the end of the first week of May; since which, we have 
had warm sultry days, with thunder and rain. From the bleak wea- 
ther, and barrenness of the season during the month of April, the 
progress of vegetation was much checked ; but the late refreshing 
showers, and warm temperature of the air, have brought both corn 
crops and grass rapidly forward. 

* Excepting a sudden start which the grain markets experienced 
about the beginning of seed-time, the prices of victual have been 
pretty steady of late. Butcher meat, from the failure of the turnip 
crop, and lateness of grass, is now got scarce, and sold at a high 
price. Hay, however, has been plentiful, and is moderately rated. 
Sheep and black cattle are in good demand, with prices somewhat 
higher than those of last year. Horses, of good shape and size, are 
in great demand ; and fetch high prices. e dry weather has been 
favourable to the stock-farmers during the lambing season; anda 
plentiful supply of lambs for the market may be expected. Except- 
ing where the rot has been partially felt, sheep-stocks have been un- 
usually healthy through this district last season. At our hiring mar- 
ket at Langholm this day, servants’ wages were somewhat better 
than last year.’ 

Letier from Ayrshire, 24th May. 

* Since about the middle of February, the weather, upon the 
whole, has been uncommonly fine, and as favourable for the various 
purposes of agriculture as the farmer could desire. > 
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middle of April, there was a dry frosty wind for the space of eight 
or ten days; but, throughout the whole spring, there has been no 
falls of snow nor rain to drench the ground and retard farm-work. 
The seed has been put into the ground in a good state ; the fallews 
have wrought kindly ; and every species of crop, in so far as it has 
advanced, is looking well. 

‘ Till of late, the pastures, owing to the long course of dry wea- 
ther and cold, were very backward ; but, within the last fortnight, 
the weather has totally changed, and become much warmer than is 
usual here at this season of the year, with a considerable deal of 
thunder and refreshing showers ; which has occasioned, for the time, 
a most rapid vegetation, and a total change upon the face of the 
earth. 

‘ The fear of want that was entertained at one time, on account 
of the stoppage of our intercourse with foreign nations, seems to be 
entirely done away. There is, at present, no report of want, nor 
any dread of scarcity. Through the season, grain has kept remark- 
ably steady, at such a price as to indemnify the farmer, and not 
prove too heavy for the consumer. Oat-meal, in Ayr market, by 
retail, has not exceeded 1s. 10d. the peck ; wheat has sold at about 
40s. the four bushels; barley, 43s. ; and bear from 36s. to 42s. the 
Ayrshire boll, (eight bushels.) Common oats, for seed, have sold 
for 35s. ; and potatoe-oats as high as 40s. per boll. 

‘ Owing to the good spring, and plenty of fodder, cattle have 
been kept in good condition. There has been a great demand for 
them, a ready sale, and a considerable advance in price since last 
year. If we take the average from 15 to 30 per cent., we will not 
perhaps be far distant from the mark. Milch cows and young cattle 
have risen most. ‘The price of meat in the shambles, both in Gal- 
loway and Ayrshire, has been still higher than the proportion of 
price given to the feeder. 

* Good farming is daily creeping in, and old prejudices are wear- 
ing out. Perhaps nothing has contributed more to this change than 
the general rise of rents that has taken place. This is like-the land 
of necessity ;—a man must either do or die. | Notwithstanding that 
rise, and the various pressures of the times, the demand for farms 
continues as great as ever. The greatest pressure is the Property- 
tax. Every farmer feels, and cries out against the partiality and in- 
justice of it as it affects them. The farmers in this county have join- 
ed with their brethren in other parts of Scotland in a petition to Par- 
liament ; and their case is so strong, that it is impossible but they 
must receive redress from the good sense, the justice and liberality 
of Parliament. They have no objection whatever to pay 10 per cent. 
from their income ; but they conceive the manner in which it has 
been imposed unequal and oppressive in the highest degree ; inso- 
much that there are not wanting hundreds of imstances, where, in- 
stead of ten, they have twenty and thirty per cent. to pay; and, 
What is worst of all, to pay out of their capital expended in improve- 
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ments ; and while these are going on, they are perhaps not making 
a shilling, but sometimes are great losers. 

‘ The price of labour, and wages of mechanics, are nearly the 
same as when I wrote you last. 

‘ I had almost forgot to mention, that, on account of the great 
demand for horses to refit the cavalry, the price of good ones has 
risen uncommonly high. It is but a sorry horse, now-a-days, that a 
man will not ask thirty guineas for. ’ 

West Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue mild and genial weather which commenced in February, con- 
tinued without interruption till the beginning of April. Av early 
and vigorous vegetation ensued; pastures rapidly improved; and 
cattle of all kinds began to neglect their fodder in the house, and to 
place their chief dependence on the first fruits of Spring. In the 
beginning of April, we had frequent, though transient falls of snow, 
which were succeeded by four weeks of excessive drought, occasion- 
ed by a burning sun through the day, and by severe frosts through 
the night. During this period, verdure forsook the fields; and dry 
fodder was in as great request, and consumed in as large quantity, 
as during any month of winter. The lambing season was unfavour- 
able, from the snow by which it was accompanied, and from the 
drought by which it was succeeded ; yet there was no uncommon 
loss of lambs sustained, as the ewes were greatly improved by the 
preceding favourable weather. During the last two weeks, there 
were frequent showers, attended with thunder, which have improv- 
ed the temperature of the climate, and raised the hopes of the hus- 
bandman. 

Wheat, except in a few sheltered situations, and on a very rich 
soil, is very unpromising. Owing to the prevention of the tillering 
process, by the unfavourable weather of April, the fields are thin; 
and, though the season has improved, yet, from its advanced state, 
there is no prospect that the evil will be remedied, or that the crop 
will be ample. 

A general tendency appeared this season to avoid the danger in- 
curred in the last, from hastening the seed-time. Except in the 
Carse, where the beans and oats were early delivered to an excellent 
seed-bed, little grain was sown in this district during the favourable 
weather in March. Even in the drought of the succeeding month, 
sowing and ploughing were occasionally suspended, from the appre- 
hension of injury to the seed by the severe frosts. The great object, 
in this place, is to sow upon hot furrow, that is, upon the soil, im- 
mediately aftef being turned up with the plough. The seed rapidly 
vegetates upon this fresh soil, and the braird is enabled to contend 
on equal terms with the indigenous weeds. If the seed process does 
not immediately follow the seed-furrow, the weeds, during the in- 
terval, obtain a confirmed possession of the soil, and materially in- 
jure—if the season is backward, completely overpower—the future 
crop. Qur farmers, acting upon this system, retain a predilection 
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for beginning the oat-seed on the first week of April, old style. 
This season, the oat-seed was not finished till the end of that month. 

Though a large extent of ground was laid last year under pota- 
toes, and though the produce was abundant and excellent, the whole 
crop is nearly consumed. Potatoes, for seed, were scarce; and the 
price rose to 10s. per boll of barley measure, though it was only 5s. 
in the end of harvest. Double the usual quantity is planted this 
season; and, if an excellent preparation were sufficient to ensure the 
crop, we might expect an abundant one. Barley-seed followed in 
course ; the last patches will be finished this week. 

The braird does not seem to have been injured by the unfavour- 
able weather of April; it looks in general healthy and vigorous. 
The hay crop has suffered most ; and, as it was beginning to shoot 
when the weather changed, little future improvement can be ex- 
pected. Pasturage is beginning to afford a full bite. Markets for 
cattle are high. All the young stock in this district, both stots 
and heifers, was early bought by dealers from Galloway and Eng- 
land: their place is supplied by cattle from the Highlands. Oat- 
meal sells at 30s. per boll. The sale is at present dull ; but, as there 
is now little native grain, the demand will probably soon improve. 
— May 2th. 

Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. , 

Tue Spring season set in early and favourable. From the 24th 
of February, till about the same date in March, the weather was 
mild, dry, and highly adapted to every agricultural purpose. Dur- 
ing that period, one half of the oats might have been sown in a very 
promising state, and the harrowing finished in the very best or- 
der. Lean stock were also much kept out on the pastures, and a 
saving of provender obtained, which was greatly wanted. After 
that, the weather altered; snow fell plentifully for about a fortnight, 
when rain and snow took place alternately, with cold winds from 
the north-east, north, and north-west; which put a stop to-every 
kind of field-work at times, and rendered that which was done 
exceedingly unseasonable. This state of weather continued until 
the 8th of May; and left scarcely an atom in the stack-yards all 
over the county. One half of the oat-seed, with more than two- 
thirds of the bear, were deposited, during that space, in a very un- 
promising situation ; but the weather for the last three weeks has 
been so warm, dry and favourable, as to bring up both grain and 
grass, and to give a gloss and look to the country which it sel- 
dom exceeds at this season. The hay-fields promise a good crop ; 
and grass-parks have set fully up to last year’s prices, which were 
very high. ‘The turnip ground has wrought exceedingly well for 
some time past, and will be ia fine order for the seed by the time of 
sowing. A considerable number of fat cattle were bought up here 
for the South, throughout the spring months; of course, that article 
rose in value. Prices from 50s. to 60s. per hundred weight, sinking 
wie offal; at which they still continue. Lean stock are also sold 
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considerably above last year’s prices. Sheep have advanced but 
little, not being much kept in this county. 

In the price of grain there has scarcely been any alteration since 
the date of last Report. For some time it was rather flat; and still 
there are few merchants in the way of purchasing for distant mar- 
kets 5. but the quantity on hand, except on gentlemen’s farms, is in- 
considerable; and a small advance has taken place for the last three 
weeks in the market of Aberdeen. There is no alteration on the 
price of labour.—— May 261th. 

Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

We had a week or two of tolerably mild weather at the beginning 
of the quarter; but the last week of March, and the whole month 
of April, was so unseasonably cold, that vegetation remained al- 
most quite stationary. May has, however, entirely altered the scene, 
by a warmth as much above the usual temperature as the preceding 
month was below ; and the change produced in the vegetable world 
has been proportionably rapid. 

¢ From the moist meadow to the wither’d hill, 

* Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure ran, 

« And swell’d, and deepen’d, to the cherish’d eye. 

* The hawthorn whiten’d ; and the juicy groves, 
Bursting their buds, unfolded every leaf, 

* Till the whole waving forest stood display’d 

* In full luxuriance to the sighing gales. ’ 

The weather having been dry throughout, proved exceedingly fa- 
vourable to field operations. The sowing of spring wheat com- 
menced about the 2!st of February, followed by the other grains in 
succession ; and, notwithstanding the backward state of ploughing, 
at the commencement of the quarter, every operation connected with 
the spring seed was completed by the end of April in fine order. 
Most of the Swedish turnip are already sown; and fallows for com- 
mon turnip are in a forward state of preparation. , 

Winter wheat, though in some cases rather thin, has.all along ex- 
hibited a healthy aspect; young clovers appear in general sufficient- 
ly thick, and are now thriving; but, with regard to other pastures, 
they were in many situations kept excessively bare, till May set in. 
‘The spring corn has everywhere made a healthy braird, except on 
some wet-bottomed soils, where the grub seems to be lurking ; and 
on these the plants make but a thin appearance. 

The crop of lambs in the low district may be reckoned nearly as 
full as usual; though, from the backwardness of vegetation, they 
were at first but poorly supplied with milk. This deficiency was, 
however, more severely felt in the hill-district, where many of the 
jambs died for want of sustenance. The loss of young sheep has 
also been considerable in the Lammermuir district. 

Stock in forwardly condition for grazing, has found a ready mar- 
ket, at prices fully equal to those of last season; but, where back 
in condition, it has had few buyers. Fat has been much in demand, 
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Beef at 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per stone, sink; and Mutton at 74d. to 
gd. per lib. do. avoirdupois weight. .Grass parks have, upon an 
average, let at lower rents than last year. 

The corn trade having, for some time past, been under the in- 
fluence of political arrangements, which baffled every attempt at cal- 
culation as to future supply, speculation has, in consequence, been 
nearly at a stand, and markets dull. —~ May 28th. 

P. S. Since the above was written, a fall of at least 15 degrees 
from the heat experienced of late, has occurred. This morning, the 
hills in the neighbourhood were all white ; and, in particular, Che- 
viot was thick covered with snow. May 30th. 

Fiars of Berwickshire, Candlemas 1809, for crop 1808. 





Wheat, per boll = - - L.1 10 8] Linlithgow Wheat 
Peas - - - 110 8 Measure. 
Barley - - . 111 0 

Lammermuir do. - - 110 0| 

Rough Bear - - 1 8 O( Linlithgow Barley 
Melrose Oats - - } 4s @ Measure. 
Lammermuir do. - 1 3 O 

Oat-meal p. boll of 8 st. Dutch 1 5 0 


Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring quarter has been unusually cold; but as there was a 
great deal of dry weather, the labours of the field went on readily. 

Seed oats and potatoes were put in with advantage. The oat 
braird rose equally ; and, though now in much want of rain, it has not 
been greatly injured. Some partial showers, that fell, with thunder, 
have been of service to young sown grasses, and to all sorts of grow- 
ing crops. Yet the hay crops are so parched at present, as to threaten 
to rise thin and light: and the roller must be applied to the oats, un- 
less rain come on very soon. The latter part of April was cold for 
the lambs; but being free from snow showers, or cold rains, not 
many have perished. 

Markets for sheep, cattle, and wool, are good, and rising. Victual 
remains nearly stationary. Hay is cheap; but must advance. La- 
bour extremely high. 

It is now late enough to sow Swedish turnips; but the lands are 
preparing with advantage for later sown turnips; nor is this plant 
sorgreat a favourite among our farmers as potatoes, which are easier 
kept clean, and less precarious as a crop. 

A respectable and public-spirited gentleman in this county, has 
fed his working horses with steamed potatoes and hay, without a par- 
ticle of corn, Re months; and during all that time, the horses have 
wrought regularly in the fields, and have been in excellent order. 
This result was not expected by the servants or people ; but such is 
the fact. The steaming apparatus is simple, and executes the work, 
almost to any extent wanted. May 21. 

Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 
Since the first of March, the weather has been remarkably dry, at- 
R 4 tended 
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tended with an uncommon prevalence of cold, during the most of 
that period. Field operations were executed jn the most satisfactory 
manner; but until the 7th of this month, vegetation was entirely at a 
stand. The seed was never put in the ground in fairer order; and a 
full braird of healthy plants, which have been much forwarded by 
the last three weeks of genial weather, inspires us with hopes of a 
plentiful harvest. The wheat fields are well stocked with plants ; and 
their vigorous aspect justifies the expectation of a full crop. Hay 
fields likewise look well ; but, it is suspected, rather want moisture, 
sO as to render their produce weight: The turnip fields have had 
the finest weather for preparing them; and a few of the Swedish 
kind are already sown. Indeed the loss sustained by rot in the pre- 
ceding winter does not render it adviseable to sow so early as this, 
considering that the whole of our stock must in general be kept on 
turnips till the beginning of May. On a fair comparison, the red tur- 
nips stood last winter as well as the yellow; and whites and reds, 
both sown the beginning of July, did not show any difference of 
soundness in the month of April. The extent of rot, evidently ap- 
peared to be, according to the degree of maturity of the crop, or na- 
ture of the soil, and not according to the different kinds. The idea, 
therefore, of the whites being more tender than the reds and yellows, 
has likely arisen, from that kind being generally first sown. 

The cold frosty weather of April, with occasional blasts of snow, 
came unseasonably for the young lambs: their number, of course, 
will be diminished, as well as the quality affected, by the want of food 
for the mother, which, however, will be got the better of by the fine 
weather of the last three weeks. It is stated with pleasure, that Sir 
George Mackenzie’s Merinos continue to thrive ; aime it is proper 
to mention that his management of them, and all stock, is very su- 
perior, they being reared with almost as much care as, it is re- 
ported, one of the Dukes of Athole bestowed on the Larix, when 
he first introduced it on his estates, and had it planted in a hot- 
house ; therefore we may not despair of seeing the Merinos thrive in 
situations not possessed of first-rate advantages. Cattle of every de- 
scription have sold readily this spring; but not at high prices. 
Those in good condition for going scuth, have not exceeded 7s. 6d. 
per Dutch stone, sinking the offal. The corn trade is over for the sea- 
son, excepting for barley, which sells in retail to smugglers at 40s. 49s. 
to 45s. Oatmeal is already scarce. Price nominal, from $4s. to 
40s. per 9 Dutch stones. Viewing the difference of price in the 
south, it might be expected that importation would soon cause a re- 
duction ; but the trade of the middleman is so troublesome and hazard- 
ous, that few are tempted to embark in it. 

Attempts are now making to introduce good roads in the low- 
country districts of Ross. 4 is unnecessary to comment on what 
is so indispensable towards the improvement and respectability of a 
country.—Judgment in their profession, appears to be the charac- 
teristic of those who are projecting and carrying on these wer 
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and should the landlords display liberality of disposition, and not 
thwart the plans of the surveyors, it may be hoped that this county 
will be improved in a manner much surpassing, and at a period 
much sooner, than what could have been expected a few years ago. 
May 28. 
Letter from Falkirk, May 29. 

‘ More favourable weather than that of last quarter, for execut- 
ing, in the most perfect manner, the various operations of spring- 
seed work, could not have been wished for. That important 
process met no interruption; but the weather, being at the same 
time rigorously cold, proved highly unfriendly to vegetation. I ne- 
ver saw the district present a more generally sterile aspect than it 
did this season up to the second week in May. Since that period, 
however, appearances are much changed for the better ; and having 
had, within the last two days, a very ample supply of rain, it may 
fairly be expected that things will push on rapidly. The rain came 
very opportunely for the hay crop, which was in a critical state ; 
for although there is no deficiency, either of rye-grass or clover, the 
former had generally come into ear, while it was at the same time 
very short; a coincidence greatly against a heavy crop of hay. 
Spring crops generally look well, although rather backward. This 
however may be soon made up, should warm weather succeed the 
late rains. The grub-worm, from which our oats suffered consider- 
ably last year, has not been observed this season. Many fields of 
wheat look extremely well, and promise a full crop; the greater 
number, however, are thin on the ground; some, indeed, from this 
cause, were ploughed up in the spring. Our grain markets were 
pretty steady through last quarter, till of late that they have fallen 
considerably ; and, in consequence of our new relations with Ameri- 
ca, a more considerable fall is yet looked for—greater probably than 
will be realized. 

‘ A very considerable rise in the price of cattle has lately taken 
place, which, with some also in grass parks above last year, will 
make grazing a doubtful concern this season, unless prices are un- 
commonly high during the autumnal months. 

‘ In this district, scarcely a word has been heard of the injustice 
and partiality of the Property-tax from the tenants themselves. This, 
however, is not very surprising ; for the best of all possible reasons, 
that they have felt little or nothing of its hardships. This arises 
chiefly from the smallness of farms in the Carse, which, in some 
cases, exempts them altogether from its operation, and, in many, 
from the maximum of the tax. Unless rent is above a hundred 
pounds, they do not possess a taxable income; and, if under three, 
they pay on a scale below 10 per cent. It is pretty generally be- 
lieved, too, that they have been tenderly dealt with by the commis- 
sioners, in assessing for surplus rent, where they have been in pos- 
session above seven years. Under such circumstances, where there 
is $0 little real cause of complaint, to murmur would be very unrea- 
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sonable ; and not much less unreasonable ta expect, that a set of 
men, satisfied with farms of fifty acres, (and this quantity is proba- 
bly rather above than below the average extent of Carse farms), 
should interest themselves much about their brethren in other dis- 
tricts, far differently situated ;—when we see proprietors, men of 
liberal education and enlightened minds, and who must ultimately, 
although not always immediately, bear the burden, looking on with 
almost total indifference about the matter, and without bestirring 
themselves with activity to remedy the evil. What has hitherto 
been done, has been merely the efforts of a few active, public-spirit- 
ed individuals, and by no means the united exertions of the great 
body of proprietors, which could scarcely, ere this time, have tailed 
to remedy the evil in question. ’ 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring quarter, on the whole, was favourable for seed work 
and for the young lambs ; but backward for vegetation till the 5th 
instant, when the weather became warm and agreeable. Since that 
time, some fine showers of rain have brought forward the grass and 
corn in a wonderful manner; and hay and wheat fields promise to 
return abundant crops. ‘The preparation for turnjp goes on briskly, 
and a good deal of the Swedish sort is already sown. Notwith- 
standing the severity of the frost last spring, yellow field turnip stood 
the weather nearly equally well with the Swedish ; but white tur- 
nips suffered much, to the great loss of those who depended on 
them. 

The demand for cattle of all descriptions has been very brisk of 
Jate; and a much greater number are already driven south, than 
usual at this period of the season. Fat beef and mutton being scarce, 
are selling at 7d. and 8d. per lib. There is a full supply of oatmeal 
still inthe country ; and prices have not yet exceeded 32s. per boll of 
nine stone. The locks of the Caledonian canal, on this side, will be 
all finished this season, with the exception ef the sea lock, which is 
not yet begun. They are fully as forward at the west end. The 
excavation goes on briskly. ‘I'he landed gentlemen of this county, 
at a general meeting on the 2d instant, took the Property-tax, as it 
affects farmers, into consideration ; and, after considerable debate, 
agreed to the following resolutions on that subject. 

* At Inverness, the 2d May, 1809. 
‘Ina General Meeting of the Commissioners of Supply, Freeholders, 
and other Heritors, and Justices of the Peace of Inverness-shire. 
* The Hon. Col. Archd. Fraser Lovat, Preses. 
‘ The Meeting having taking into their consideration the Property 
Tax, in so far as it affects Farmers, 

‘ 1. Resolved, That in a moment when the Empire is pressed with 
danger, and when we are contending for our dearest rights with an 
enemy whose unprincipled ambition has involved most of the other 
nations of Europe in distress and ruin, War Taxes are necessary ; 


and that it is the duty of every subject to submit to privation, and 
bear a rateable proportion of them. 
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‘2, Resolved, That the principle of fair taxation is an equal dis- 
tribution of the burden on all ranks and orders of the community, 
according to their respective means, correctly estimated. 

‘3, Resolved, That this, in particular, was intended as the ground- 
work of the Property Tax, which, taking a complex view of the 
subject, in its spirit and fair operation, was meant as a deduction of 
ten per cent. from every individual’s free income, and no more, whe- 
ther arising from trade, profession, or capital ; or from all combined. 

* 4. Resolved, That as the law now exists, this equitable rule has 
been departed from in the case of the farmer in Scotland; who is 
assessed to the Property Tax on assumed data that neither ascertain 
his profits nor capital. 

‘ 5. Resolved, That a fixed standard, by which to estimate his free 
income, will render the tax more productive to Government, and 
less vexatious to the farmer, than the right of appeal, as an amend- 
ment cf the present law. 

‘ 6. Resolved, That a farmer’s capital, in general, may be estimated 
at four times the amount of his rent; and that the free profits on 
this may be fairly averaged at seven and a half per cent., and no 
more. Indeed, 100/. per annum of rent will pay 3/. of Property Tax ; 
and so, proportionally, according to the rent reserved. And though 
this cannot be considered as an unexceptionable rule in all cases, by 
which to estimate the farmer’s free income ; yet it appears better to 
submit to partial grievances, than to run the risk of a large defalca- 
tion of revenue, by recurring to the right of appeal—where, in par- 
ticular instances, objections to this criterion of taxation might be 
well founded. 

‘ 7. Resolved, That the principle of this alteration being to tax the 
farmer ten per cent. of his free income arising from capital employed, 
it ought to affect’ all descriptions of people renting land, without ex- 
ception ; the same rule being applicable, in this case, as to annuitants 
in the funds. 

‘ Signed in name, and by appointment of the Meeting, 
* A. Fraser Lovat, Preses. ” 
Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue spring quarter has proved, throughout, remarkably favour- 
able for field labour ; of course, the various seeds have been deposit- 
ed in the_ ground in the best possible order. Vegetation, however, 
with the exception of a few days in March, seemed to make little 
progress before the 7th current. Nay, even so late as the $d, ice 
was visible on the small pools. 

Turnips of the Swedish kind have been sown some time since, 
and are now above ground; a circumstance of great importance, as 
it is now well ascertained, that early sowing in May is the only 
chance of rdising this root to a great size, and securing a good crop. 
‘The wheats, in some fields, have been thinned by the frosts, and 
in others they have been ploughed down; but these instances are by 
no. means general; for, upon the whole, the country everywhere 
presents a promising aspect. 
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Stacks are getting thin in the corn yards; yet, though last crop 
was certainly deficient, no apprehension of scarcity is entertained. 
The markets are fully supplied, and prices rather lower ; a circum. 
stance which evinces, that the fears of those are not well founded, 
who dread want whenever there is not a great importation. Fat cattle 
are high in price, owing to the great demand from England; and 
cattle of every description have advanced considerably. May 29. 

Dumbartonshire Quarterly Report. 

Dunrinc the past quarter, the weather, with the exception of the 
cold in the month of April, has been just as favourable as the farmer 
could wish. The whole of March consisted of mild, dry, settled wea- 
ther, which permitted field work to go on without interruption. April, 
though very cold, with hard frosts occasionally, which stopped vege- 
tation, and hurt the wheats and clovers, was equally favourable for 
labour ; and May, after a few days at the beginning, has afforded ex. 
cellent weather. About ten days ago, the crops were feeling the ef- 
fects of the heat and drought; but, since that time, we have had fine 
warm rains, which have made every thing flourish in the highest de- 
gree. Itis seldom that the heat is so great in May, as it has been this 
year. On some of the warm days about the 18th, the thermometer 
stood at 79° in the shade at mid-day, being within three degrees of 
the greatest heat in this quarter last summer, when the weather was 
uncommonly warm. 

With such weather as might be expected, the labours of the quar- 
ter have been executed in the most regular and complete manner, 
without hurry or delay; the braird has come up thick and vigorous, 
and every thing gives promise hitherto of an abundant crop. Wheat, 
in general, looks worst of all, in consequence of the cold in April ; but 
it is recovering fast, and may yet amount to an average. Many po- 
tatoes have been planted this year, and a good deal of bear sown; the 
principal cause of which last is, that experience proves it to be by far 
the best crop with which to sow grass seeds, the inferior value of the 
barley crop being, in some degree compensated by the superiority of 
the grass. This holds more particularly on all soils, except those rich 
fertile moulds, of which we have few or none in the west of Scotland; 
and it has induced many farmers, who would otherwise sow grass 
with their wheat, to take a crop of barley the following year, with 
three furrows, or a crop of oats with two furrows, and then to sow 
their grass seeds. The propriety of this last practice is very question- 
able, and it cannot be excused on any ground but the uncertain state 
of the barley market. It is, therefore, an object of importance, as in- 
dispensable to the permanent interest of agriculture, that the barley 
should be preserved, and never interfered with, unless a very strong 
case is made out. 

Markets have been higher than usual during this quarter, particu- 
larly butcher meat of all kinds, which may be owing to the present 
state of the distilleries. Oats and oatmeal sell about 29s. per boll. - 
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good deal has been imported from Ireland. Potatoes are of ‘excel- 
lent quality at 20s. per boll, large measure. Lean cattle have been 
higher in price, and quicker in sale, at the late markets, than for 
two years past. This may be owing, in some measure, to the for- 
ward state of the pasture grass, which is very good.— May 29. 

P. §. Since writing the above, an unexpected reverse of weather 
has taken place. The wind went round to the east, with much rain, 
and very cold. It afterwards began to snow ; and this morning, the 
30th, even the low grounds are covered with snow to the depth of 
two or three inches ; a thing, perhaps, never witnessed before, so far 
on in the season, and which must injure the forward wheats by crush- 
ing them down. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

A conTINuATION of dry weather has prevailed throughout the pre- 
ceding quarter ; and, of consequence, every kindof seed work has been 
executed in a satisfactory manner. Until the second week of May, ve- 
getation was much checked ; but after that period it pushed on very 
rapidly. The season has been favourable for cleaning turnip lands 
and fallows; and, on some farms, the sowing of ruta baga and tur- 
nips is already begun. 

Prices of grain have fallen of late ; but the quantity in the hands 
of the farmer is inconsiderable. Decent Wheat brings from 42s. to 
45s.; Barley 25s. to 30s.; Oats 28s. to 30s. per boll. Cattle markets 
went off briskly at first, but afterwards became dull ; now, when ve- 
getation is forward, the demand is greater. Prices are fully higher 
than last year. Fat is scarce, and brings about 11s. to 12s. per stone. 
Grass Parks have let beyond any former rents, at least 10 per cent. 
From 4/. to 6l. per acre, and even higher, has been promised for or- 
dinary fields. The price of Horses is now become a serious matter 
to the farmer ; a good pair cannot be got under 1204. The price of 
labour is nearly stationary. Hands were plenty at the preceding 
term. 

Many Wheat fields are thinly planted this season ; particularly af- 
ter well made fallow, sown about the end of September. Several 
fields have been sown in March, which will ascertain the propriety of 
spring sowing in this county. The Hay crop does not promise to be 
heavy, although it is certainly benefited by the late showers. The 
braird of Oats, Barley, and other spring grain, is, in general, close. 

A lethargy still prevails with the farmers of this county, in taking 
steps to get the Income-tax on farmers equally assessed with the rest 
of the community,— May 30. 

Dumfries-shire Quarterly — 

A nappy change of weather took place early in the spring. The 
wheat sown in November was kept long under ground ; but both it, 
and that sown earlier, were less injured than might have been ex- 
pected by the extreme frosts and tempestuous weather in the winter. 
These crops are now looking healthy and well. Some seed of Lin- 
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colnshire spring wheat has been brought to this part of the ceuntry 
from Edinburgh. It appears to be the same kind which was pretty 
generally cultivated in Cumberland and this serene thirty 
years ago; but this now brought seems a very inferior sample, per- 
haps owing to its being in some degree mildewed. It looks, how. 
ever, pretty well in braird. When formerly raised in this county, it 
was at first thought an acquisition: not as being equal in quality to 
good winter wheat, but because it grew abundant in quantity, and 
with the same culture, when sown at the same time with barley. 
It was, however, at length entirely given up, on account of its ten- 
dency to smut. Perhaps the same efficacious means now used to 
prevent that foul disease, were not then practised. If such will pre- 
vent it from affecting this seed now, it seems not unlikely but it may 
still be found an useful and advantageous variety in many situations 
and seasons. 

The oat seed was sown in seasonable weather, and the ground in 
condition better than ordinary. The barley seed season was also 
good ; and all these crops are now in a a state. . 

All the crops of last year have turned ont well; more grain hav- 
ing been brought to market than was expected, and some still in the 
yards. ‘This may be imputed to the fertility of the crops in the in- 
land and upper parts of the ceunty, where many-ef-the inhabitants, 
who for ordinary are buyers of meal and grain, were supplied at 
home. This apparent state of the barn-yards and granaries, with 
the prospect of the American markets being open, has brought down 
the price of all grain. Wheat is now sold from 11s. to 12s.; Bar- 
ley from 4s. 6d. to 5s.; Oats from 3s. 6d. to 4s. the bushel; Oat- 
meal at 3s. the stone. 

The turnip crop failed earlyin February, owing to the extreme 
frosts and changes of weather. In March, none of them remain- 
ed but the Swedish kind, which made the superior value of these 
more generally allowed. To the failure of turnip may be attributed 
the scarcity and high price of animal food in the spring. Beef now 
sells at 10s. the stone of 16 lib. sinking offal ; Mutton at 8d. ; Lamb 
at 6d. the lib. Lean stock is fully in proportion, perhaps owing to 
the loss of sheep and lambs in the two former springs. The sea- 
sonable weather of this last will probably have the reverse effect. 
The crop of lambs (as it is called) is reckoned good and abundant. 
No other circumstance appears to affect the quantity of animal 
food so much, as the mildness or severity of the month of April, 
not for that month alone, but for years thereafter. The Spring or 
April food for sheep and cattle should therefore be the greatest 
study of the agriculturist.——-May 30. 

Letter from Glasgow, 31st May. 

‘ Tue weather, during the month of March, was peculiarly fa- 
vourable for putting the seed into the ground. In April, however, 
it was cold and frosty, and, of courses adverse to the progress of 
vegetation. It was not before the 7th of the present month that a 
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propitious change took place. From that date till Monday the 29th, 
the weather having been fine and warm, accompanied by refreshing 
showers of rain, the growth of the young crops was visibly great ; 
and everywhere they exhibited a vigorous and healthy aspect. On 
Monday, however, we were visited with a very singular storm at 
this advanced season. The whole of that day was extremely cold, 
and in the evening there was a heavy fall of snow. Yesterday it 
was equally cold, with much snow, and a keen frost through the 
night. To-day, though fair, the cold still continues. We hope this 
storm will soon give place to more genial weather, otherwise great 
injury will be done to the growing crops. 

‘ The long tract of dry weather which we experienced during the 
course of the spring, enabled farmers to plant a greater quantity of 
potatoes than they have ever done in any former year. In fact, the 
cultivation of this esculent, followed by wheat, seems now to be the 
principal study of farmers ; for it is by the adoption of this plan on- 
ly, that they can afford to pay their present high rents. 

‘ Our supplies of wheat, during the last three months, have been 
chiefly drawn from the north and east of Scotland, with a few car- 
goes from Ireland ; but we expect large arrivals of wheat and flour 
trom the States in the months of July and August, in consequence 
of Mr Erskine’s recent arrangements with the American government. 
In expectation of such supplies, coupled with the recent fine wea- 
ther, the price of this grain has of late declined considerably. It 
will still go lower, if the weather should be favourable; for it 
is on the produce of our own country, more than foreign importa- 
tions, that we now in an especial manner depend for cheap markets. 

‘ During the last quarter, the importation of oats from Ireland 
and the south of Scotland have been vast. We calculate, that, in 
that time, not less than 70,000 bolls have arrived in our river. This 
great influx has caused a considerable reduction in the price ; and, as 
large supplies are still expected, it is probable the price will experi- 
ence further diminution. The quantity of barley on hand is but 
small; nor is it much wanted, the malting season with the brewers 
being nearly over. The stock of beans and peas is large ; and, as the 
demand now begins to diminish, we expect, of course, lower prices. 

* State of Glasgow Markets, Wednesday, 31st May. 

Foreign Red Wheat, 45s. to 48s. 

Scotch do. 44s.— as. p- boll of Linlithgowshire measure. 
English do. 47s. — 88s. 

American do. 50s. — 52s. 
Irish do. 45s. — 47s. 
Irish Mealing Oats 26s. — 29s. 
Do. inferior do. 23s. — 25s. 
oe = om oa = ditto Renfrewshire measure. 


English Barle 38s. — 39s. ] 5. + 4: . . 
Se eh - y 28s, — 30s, ¢ “itt? Stirlingshire ditto. 


} ditto of 240 lib. 


ditto of 264 lib. 
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Trish Barley, 29s, —$2s. p. boll, Renfrewshire measure: 
English Beans, $48. — 36s. 
Scotch do, 30s. — 33s. 
English Grey Peas $3s.— 314s. 
Scotch do. 80s. — 33s. 
Do. Oatmeal 27s. — 30s.) ». : 
hak Be, 7s, — 98s, ¢ Aitto of 140 lib. 

Fine Flour 78s. — 80s. p. sack of 280 lib. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the spring quarter, was remarkably favour. 
able, being both dry and warm, which allowed the oat and barley 
seed to be finished under circumstances highly favourable to their 
after prosperity ; and the sown grass, on the 25th May, was every- 
where fit to be cut for the support of horses and cows. A good 
deal of it, indeed, is actually cut for that purpose. 

On the 26th May the weather changed, and became remarkably 
cold and frosty, with snow upon the hills, which continued to the 
$lst, when the whole county was covered with snow, even to the 
seashore, some inches deep; the sown grass and wheat laid flat, 
and the trees, in full foliage, covered with it. To this a very heavy 
rain succeeded, which ail contiaues, whereby an entire stop is put 
to working summer fallow and turnip land, until more favourable 
weather arrives. 

The wheat has a colour, and looks remarkably well ; so 
that, if we are again favoured with dry and warm weather, an a- 
bundant crop, and an early harvest, may be expected. The quan- 
tity of potatoes planted is very great; and as they are not above 
ground, they have escaped being hurt by the frost and snow. 

Of flax-seed there was so great a scarcity, that little comparatively 
is sown. Dutch seed sold as high as 4s. per lippie: what is sown is 
looking well, and may produce a sufficient quantity ef seed to sup- 
ply the country next year, if foreign importations are not made. 
Pasture grass has received a check from the cold weather, but will 
soon recover, if it changes to mild. Corn markets remain steady. 
Workmen’s wages are also steady, work being plentiful—2d June. 

Morayshire Quarteriy Report. 

Tue farmers whose young cattle got turnip in stalls (a practice 
found by experience more profitable in this county than field-feeding), 
had them early off at good prices; while a continued demand has 
enabled others, with more inferior stock, and in worse condition, also to 
get clear-handed.—Spring-sowing has terminated under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. Oats, beans and barley make a fine ap- 
pearance ; so does wheat, on. our friable and sandy soils; but, on 
the clays, it bears a most unpromising aspect, and cannot, with the 
best of weather, be two-thirds of an average crop. 

Situate as this county is at a distance from the metropolis, and 
without that ready market which; in more populous districts, is 


ditto Stirlingshire ditto. 


ditto ditto ditto. 
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be found for every article of farm produce, it must afford pleasure, 
even to those who have no interest in them, to see the various im- 
provements going on here. A contract for draining the Loch of 
Spynie, situated about the centre of this fertile district, has been en- 
tered into ; and the work was begun in March last with 100 men, 
by whose labour (perhaps in 18 months) a thousand acres of land 
will be gained at an expense of about 10,0007. Good roads are 
making through the county; and packet-boats are immediately to 
be established betwixt the new harbour of Burghead and Little Fer- 
ry, in the county of Sutherland, by which an advantageous inter- 
course, hitherto unknown to the inhabitants of either sides of the 
Moray Frith, will be established ; while travellers from the South, 
to or from Sutherland or Caithness, will, in place of passing four 
unpleasant ferries in open boats, have the comfort of a decked ves- 
sel, 40 tons burden, for themselves, their carriages and cattle, besides 
saving many miles of road. 

Fortunately for farmers in this county, their wheat was sold and 
delivered at 40s. to 45s. per boll, previous to the late stagnation in 
prices; and the county does not now contain 500 bolls. A sufli- 
ciency of barley and oats, to meet the consumpt until next harvest, 
still remains: the former goes slowly off, at 35s. per boll ; the latter 
at 28s. to $5s. per five firlots, as in quality. Oatmeal 2s. per peck 
of 9 lib. in retail. Hay ls. per stone, 20 lib. Amsterdam, and in 
request ; principally owing to the extra number of horses employed 
in dragging down from the woods to the shore considerable quanti- 
ties of fir timber, which has now found a market, owing to political 
causes obvious to every person, and of which it may be well for ail 
the proprietors of Scotch timber to avail themselves.—2d June. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue cold stormy weather which commenced in the end of March, 
and prevailed through April, was succeeded, in the second week of 
May, by weather of a different description ; the effects of which 
were conspicuously displayed, by a rapid improvement in the ap- 
pearance of all crops, especially those of wheat and clover. The 
change was so important, that every field almost immediately as- 
sumed the brightest aspect. But a strong check to their future 
prosperity took place in the end of the month, when frost, snow, 
stormy winds and heavy rains, followed each other so rapidly, as to 
threaten the severest injury to every kind of crop; and some instan- 
ces of damage are already evident, though the extent of the whole 
is not to be calculated. 

But the greatest apparent loss is upon the fields worked up for 
turnips, upon which much of the labour formerly given will be lost ; 
whilst few of them, except those of a real turnip soil, can now be 
cultivated to advantage. Every field, however well dressed, must 
again be ploughed to bring it into proper tilth ; and this retardment 
will necessarily cause all the ruta baga fields which were not sown, 
to be behind the proper season. Even the fields sown immediately 
before the rain, are so battered and hardened, that doubts may be 
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entertained whether the seed will ever spring into a plant. The de. 
lay caused in the cleaning of beans, will also be seriously felt by 
many people. 

The Grain-market, the main support of this county, has undergone 
many changes through the quarter ; but it is presumed that the ie. 
est level for this season has now been reached, and that an advance of 
price, rather than a fall, must afterwards be looked for. Wheat remains 
m hand, much to the same extent as usual; but Oats are not a plentiful 
article; and almost every boll of beans and peas is in the hands of 
the dealers. At this time, decent Wheat is worth from 45s. to 50s. ; 
Barley 28s. to $3s. ; Oats 26s. to 32s.; Beans and Peas 27s. to 31s, 
It being now almost certain that the differences with America are not 
to be compromised, an import of wheat from that country, of any ex. 
tent, may not be looked for. No doubt, several cargoes would be 
shipped, upon: the faith that Mr Erskine’s treaty would be ratified ; 
but these can only be a sample of what otherwise might have been ex. 

ted. 

A general rot of common turnips in February and March caused 
the markets to be glutted for some weeks with fat cattle and sheep ; 
but latterly, a demand has appeared, which fully exceeded the quantity 
presented. Prices for fat cattle have varied from 9s. to 11s. 6d. per 
stone of 174 lib. avoirdupois, sink ; and for Mutton, from 10s. to 13s, 
ditto. Good Lambs have not been scarce, much attention being now 
paid to the rearing of that article. Perhaps, in most instances, lambs 
have sold fully 10 per cent. higher than last year. 

The potatoe land was planted in excellent condition, though it 
does not appear that more ground has been devoted to the culture 
of that valuable root than usual. In this county, the demand for 
potatoes is of a limited nature ; hence an increase of growth would 
not be attended by beneficial consequences. Potatoes cannot be used 
to the same advantage as any of the varieties of turnip, as food for 
horses and cattle; so, of course, their cultivation in every county 
must necessarily depend upon the quantity required to supply the 
consumption of the people. Hay has generally sold at 18d. per 
Scotch stone, or 6/. 15s. per London load. Labour is not advancing 
in value, as was evident at the Dunbar hiring market on Tuesday 
last, where many servants were not engaged.—June 3d. 


ENGLAND. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the middle of February to the latter end of March, the wea- 
ther was mostly fine, fresh, and dry ; consequently very favourable 
for getting in the spring seed, and ploughing such lands as the seve- 
rity of the winter had prevented. By the first’ week in March, all 
the lands, cleared of turnips and ruta baga, were sown with wheat; 
and, during the remainder of the month, the peas, beans and oats, 
were nearly all sown. The month of April was frosty, with re- 
peated showers of snow, hail or sleet; but of such short duration 
@s not to impede, in any great degree, the operations of husbandry : 
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and the barley and clover seeds were, in general, got in before the 
conclusion of the month. This weather, so ungenial to vegetation, 
checked the growth of autumn sown wheat and clovers, which were 
uncommonly backward at the latter end of April; but the beginning 
of May, like that of last year, brought with it mildness and warmth, 
the consequence of which was, that every species of crop felt its be- 
neficial influence ; and vegetation proceeded with such rapidity, that 
its daily progress was very perceptible; and, at present, crops of 
every description are looking well; but this aspect may be soon 
changed, especially upon the dry lands, by a continuance of drought. 

In last report, it was mentioned, that though common turnips 
were materially spoiled by frost, yet ruta baga remained uninjur- 
ed. At that time it appeared so; but, in the months of March 
and April, it was found thatthe ruta baga had received material 
injury; for, though not rotten, like common turnip, yet it was 
spongy and juiceless, and deprived of its feeding qualities, as was 
proved by some sheep gaining no weight, which had their food cut 
and weighed daily for some weeks. This was not a solitary in- 
stance ; for the same effect was experienced by many others besides 
myself. Khol-rabi seems to stand frost equally well with ruta baga, 
from the trials I have had for two years; but hares are so fond of 
it, that they did not leave a whole plant in an acre, by the begin- 
ning of January ; and, from the great numbers in this neighbour- 
hood, its culture will be necessarily abandoned. 

The demand for ruta baga seed is this season unprecedented ; not 
a fifth part of what is wanted can be supplied. 

The last three weeks of dry weather has been extremely favourable 
for cleaning the turnip fallows upon dry light friable soils ; but those 
of a stronger texture have gotten into a state of stubborn cloddyness, 
which nothing can reduce, unless a sufficiency of moisture is receiv- 
ed. The produce of every species of grain is generally complained 
of ; and there are very few corn-stacks remaining in the stackyards, 
even of the largest farms; and of those, most of them will pro- 
duce little grain, a considerable portion of the injured wheat of last 
year being unthrashed. 

From the failure of turnips, the market for fat was for several 
weeks overstocked, and the prices reduced ; but, for the last three 
weeks, fat cattle have been sold from 8s. to 8s. Gd. per stone (of 
14 lib.) sink, and sheep for 9d. per lib. sink. 

The corn markets have been rather dull for some time past, pro- 
bably owing to the hopes of importation from America-—24th May. 
Letter from Wales, 26th May. 

‘ We had a most favourable seed time, the whole month of March 
affording us just such weather as we could wish. At that time, there 
was the prospect of. an early spring; but April gave a check to ve- 
getation, which, till lately, has not been overcome. The weather, 
though cold, was not however too wet, consequently the growing 
crops were not so much injured as might haye been expected; and, 
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as the month of May has been warm with gente showers, fields at 
present look as well as ever I remember to have seen them. 

* Corn markets have been stationary for this last quarter for good 
grain ; and as for that of bad quality, it could not be sold at any 
price; so, most of it has been given to horses and pigs. Cattle of all 
kinds have sold well this spring, a great demand having prevailed 
from the east. Cows and calves, in particular, have been remarkably 
dear, as also ewes and lambs. Horses are in great request, and so 
are pigs. For some years past, large importations of the last article 
have been made from Ireland, by vessels coming to Newport and 
Cardiff for coals, which was rather against us; but, of late, few have 
arrived, which of course has raised the price. Nothing as yet can 
be said concerning the value of wool, although a great many flocks 
have been clipped. A great breadth ef land has been planted with 
potatoes this season, as that root is becoming more and more a fa- 
vourite with the lower classes of the people. Some ruta baga is 
sown, and great preparation is making for sowing an increased quan- 
tity of common turnip. ” 

Letter from Scarborough, May 26th. 

‘ Tue other day I took a ride to Whitby, and thinking that a few 
remarks on the state of rural matters in the country betwixt the two 
places may not be disagreeable, I venture to offer them for insertion 
in the Farmer’s Magazme. 

‘ In the first place, it did not appear to me that what is properly 
called Agriculture was much attended to in the district which came 
under my observation. For the first six miles from Scarborough, 
almost the whole land is kept in grass, in which state it seems to have 
continued for a great length of time, though the slightest doubt need 
. not be entertained of obtaining ample and rich crops of corn, were 
the plough to be introduced, and sufficient culture bestowed. But the 
previous question is, whether the tenants make more under this everlast- 
ing grazing system, than they could under the system of alternate til- 
lage? and, under the circumstances of the case, I must suppose that 
the greatetst profit will be returned from the grazing system, especial- 
ly in the neighbourhoed of large towns. But, be this as it may, the 
grass which I saw was exceedingly rich, though the ridges of the 
several fields were extremely irregular, and of all sizes and dimen- 
sions. The small quantity of land in tillage appeared imperfectly 
cultivated ; as an instance of which, several tenants were applying 
lime to fallows, which had not received the second furrow, and 
which were as full of quickens and other root weeds, as the soil could 
contain. Some potatoes were planted ; but there seemed little ground 
preparing for turnips. Indeed, from the small extent of tillage land, 
that valuable root cannot be cultivated extensively. 

‘ The ploughs at work appeared to be well constructed, and were 
drawn by two horses, though these were generally badly harnessed, 
and in poor condition. I should have mentioned that the enclosures 
are very bad, and that they are all formed by hedge and = 
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The stock depastured in them was a mixture of cows, bullocks, and 
sheep ; and.though the grass be of the richest quality, as already 
said, there does not seem to be much enterprize or action among the 
possessor. 

‘ The next seven miles of the road is through a barren heath, alto- 
gether uncultivated ; and, indeed, of a quality hardly capable of 
being cultivated with any advantage. The soil is a poor thin silly 
clay, destitute of every ingredient by which it can be convezted to 
useful purposes. There are no enclosures, hardly any roads, at least 
none that are in a state of repair, or which afford evidence of having 
been repaired. In fact, this is the worst part of Yorkshire; werse, 
indeed, than the Highlands of Scotland, and of small advantage to 
those who are its proprietors. 

‘ The remaining part of my journey was more agreeable, as the 
soil adjeining to Whitby is a sharp clever loam, and tolerably well 
cultivated. ‘The grass system is adopted, but not so exter nsively as 
on the Scarborough side ; whilst the enclosures are better, and the 
fields in a more regular shape. I only saw two small ricks of corn; 
but the hay ones are more numerous. Their way of building and 
cutting down hay ricks deserves to be admired ; and, certainly, the 
English practice, in every thing respecting the management of hay, 
exceeds that of Scotland very considerably. There 1s little business 
going on at Whitby, and few ships in the harbour. 

‘ There are two fairs at Scarborough in the year, one in Mays 
and the other in November, for the sale of all kinds of live stock, 
and for hiring farm and house servants. ’ 

Letter from a Farmer near Wakefield May 27. 

* Tue heavy falls of rain and snow during the winter months pre- 
yented field labour from going on till the latter end of February and 
beginning of March, when a favourable change of we ee took 
place; and no interruption was given to work till the spring seed was 
completely finished, and that in an excellent style, except on a smail 
portion of heavy land, sown with turnips, and ate in the wet season, 
which turned up very hard, and wrought unkindly. But the season, 
though dry, has been favourable ; having little frost at n ight, whilst 
the mild rains, lately fallen, not only afford the prospect of a plen 
tiful crop of hay, but have been highly beneficial to spring gra: 
At the end of February, wheat looked very bad indeed ; and a ne od 
deal of land was sown again with spring corn. The seed being very 
thin and lean, and the weather uncommonly wet, it had not streng? 
to root; and, in conseques ree, either perished by wet, or was throws 
out by frost. Much, therefore, of the crop upon wet land is thin 
upon the ground, though greatly n recovered by the late dry weathe: 
and upon the whole, at present, promises to equal an average one. 

‘ I was last week down ia the East Riding, about 60 miles b 
Wakefield, and never saw their wheats more promising. 9} 
grain was only just out of the ground, and some newly sown. 
present weather will be highly favourable for it. 
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Our markets are dull for all kinds of grain, and rather upon the 
decline, except for fine fresh thrashed wheat, which is ‘not plentiful. 
There is a good deal of barley left in the corn merchants’ hands, of 
an ordinary quality, which is getting very much out of condition ; 
and of course will be fit for nothing but cattle, except the distilleries 
are allowed to work. Wheat is selling from 9s. to 13s. per bushel ; 
oats, 3s. Gd. to 5s. per ditto; barley, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. ; beans, 7s, 
to 8s. per ditto. Our fat cattle markets are well supplied, though 
the price of choice beef and mutton is high, but expected to be 
lower. Beef, 8s. to 9s. 6d. per stone of 14 lib., sink offal ; mutton, 
Tid. to 8d. per lib., sink, without wool. 

The season has been so very favourable for cleaning the fallows, 
that much of the land fit for turnips is clean, and ready for the 
reception of the seed. Indeed, some of the roota aa is already 
sown ; but little of that sort is cultivated here. I give the preference 
to the turnip rooted cabbage, as it gives more time to get the land 
clean before planting. We sow the seed on a small patch, made 
clean and fine, about the 20th April, and plant out the ridges a- 
bout the 20th June. They afford good food for early ewes and 
lambs in March, from the young shoots ; and when these are ate off, 
the bottoms are superior to any other root I have yet found for feeding 
cattle. I gavemy milk cows, as well asa few I fed for the butcher, 
common turnips till the end of February, then roota baga till 30th 
March, and lastly, turnip rooted cabbage, which served to the 12th 
May. ‘The cattle fed much faster, and the cows yielded more butter 
on the last root than either of the former. I fear, however, I shall 
not succeed with them this year; the season having been so dry 
since the seed was sown, that the plants were almost all destroyed by 
the fly when in a seedling state ; and those that remain are so weak, 
that I fear they will not be worth transplanting.’ 

Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, till of late, was rather too dry for the crops of 
spring sown grain ; but being tolerably free from frost, with latterly 
a copious supply of rain, the fields will probably soon put on a 
more flourishing appearance. Oats, and beans in particular, are 
rather short and defective. The crops of barley in general look best, 
and cover the ground well. Not so the wheats, few of which have 
a full appearance; especially those after clover on strong soils. 
The report of the average prices of grain in Doncaster market yes- 
terday; is, best wheat, Ils.; rye, 8s.; oats, 3s. 6d.; beans, 8s. 4d. 
per bushel of Winchester. The price of grain has recently declin- 
ed considerably ; attributable perhaps to some importations from 
America already arrived, and more expected. Large quantities of 
oats are arrived at Liverpool, &c. from Ireland and other parts. It 
is not supposed that much of any sort of grain is in the hands of 
merchants; but from apparent circumstances, it may be presumed, 
that any fear of scarcity is, for the present season, removed. Potatoe$ 
were, in the autumn and winter, much in demand and at a good price, 
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but turned out in the spring very plentiful, and in some markets 
scarcely saleable at any price ; at present they are worth about 2s. 
per bushel upheaped. 

The stock of lambs is abundant ; and fat and lean sheep sell well, 
though some decline in the price of fat cattle and sheep was felt at 
the last market at Wakefield. Lean cattle are at moderate prices. 
Cows for milk, and pigs, are unusually dear. Best beef, 74d.; mut- 
ton, 8d.; veal, 7d. ; and lamb, 9d. per lib. of 16 oz. 

A sudden fall in the finer wools has proved a proper punishment 
for the greedy speculators ; yet wool of all sorts is at better prices 
than formerly. Many sheep are already shorn. Flax is rather un- 
on as also meadow grass; yet old hay is pientiful. Good 
horses of all sorts are extravagantly high. The fallow ground is in 
a backward state, notwithstanding the remarkable fineness of the 
season for that. work.— May 29th. 

Lesiihin Geerterey Report. 

Ir is understood that very little corn is now in the hands of the 
growers, as their farms are small, and capitals of course not equal 
to speculations in the article. Last year’s crop was pretty good. 
Prices of grain as follow; best Wheat, 63s. per load of 44 Win- 
chester bushels, or 280 lib. ; Oats, 30s. per load of 74 bushels; Beans, 
32s. per load of 44 bushels; Oatmeal, 46s. per load of 240 lib. 
In the spring, tares sold as high as 1/. per bushel, and grey peas 10s. 
per bushel. Potatoes imported from Scotland for seed, sold at 6s. 
per load of 224 lib. ; but lately at 4s. per load. Best beef and mut- 
ton, 9d.; veal, Sd.; lamb, i0d.; and butter, 13d. per lib. avoirdu- 
pois; cheese, 70s. per cwt. 

Fat cattle are very scarce. Lean stock looks generally well, not- 
withstanding the want of grass occasioned by the dry weather: they 
sold very high at most of the fairs, but are now rather lower. Very 
few sheep are kept in this part of the country; ewes with lamb, from 
various parts, are sometimes bought in at the latter end of the year, 
which are at tolerably good prices. Horses have kept steadily high 
in price for some time. Pigs also are dear. 

Respecting the spring fallows ; potatoes have been planted a week 
or two ago. Some farmers have also sown a few Swedish turnips ; 
but those roots are cultivated here on a very small scale. Of rape 
or cole, little or none is grown. The growing wheats look so ill, 
that many farmers have harrowed barley in upon their wheat lands, 
though some crops sown after potatoes are very flourishing. Barley 
in general is only lately sown, and some still remains to be put into 
the ground, owing to the late seed time, so long prevalent in this 
county. The sowing- of clover and other seeds, is managed in so 
slovenly a manner, that no satisfactory account can be given of 
them. Indeed many use. no seeds at all; but, when the land will 
not grow corn, let it lye, and take no further care about it. The 
season was remarkably favourable for the sowing of oats, which are 
now doing very well since the rain, before which they were suffering 
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for want of moisture. ‘The summer fallows in general, are in a back. 
ward state; for, though the weather has been fine, it is not the ge. 
neral custom to plough soon, and hardly ever, before winter; and 
the soil being light and hilly, is liable to be washed very much down 
the hills, during the rains of winter and spring.—Little or no flax 
is grown in this county. May 29. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of March produced remarkably fine weather, which af. 
forded the farmer an opportunity of getting a great part of his Spring 
corn fown in a very good and hufbandman-like manner, particularly on dry 
foils, where the turnip crop had been fed off early in the feafon. April, 
on the contrary, proved cold and wet; more unkind for barley-fowing 
on the ftrong lands than ever known. Very little bufinefs was done in 
the field that month, and that little not well done by any means, owing 
to the continued heavy falls of rain. May proved hot and dry, which 
greatly improved the growing wheats. At prefent, they promife a good 
crop, look healthy, and, excepting a {mall portion, are confidered a full 
plant. The barley crop varies much in appearance; the part fown 
in March never looked better ; and that fown in April, on the dry part 
of this diftrict, looks extremely well: but a fad reverfe, in the latter 
part, fell to the hare of the heavy-land farmer. From intenfe wet they 
fuddenly became intenfely dry, on which account they are rough 
and cloddy. In fuch a ftate have they been fown, and in fuch a ftate 
do they remain, not having moifture fufficient for more than half the 
feed to vegetate. However, that part which comes under this defcrip- 
tion, fortunately, is not very extenfive. Both peas and oats fhowa good 
healthy colour. Still, every defcription of corn, as well as grafs, is con- 
fidered, at this period, to be much in want of rain. The hay crop will 
certainly not be fo abundant as laft year. It had the appearance of be- 
ing great, the latter part of April; but the fevere drought of this 
month has fhortened it much, 

The grain markets -have been declining in price for thefe three 
weeks paft. Wheat has fallen from 5], to yos, per quarter ; Fine Bar- 
ley from 448. to 348.3 ordinary quality fcarce faleable at any price. 
Oats continue pretty fteady in price ; Peas feem without demand; Beans 
have fallen in price from 60s, to 50s. per quarter. Little variation in 
the value of butcher-meat fince laft report. Beef fells from 8d. to gd. 
per lib. ; Mutton, 74d. to Sd. ; Veal, 7d. to 8d.; and Pork 8d. to gd. 
per lib. The crop of lambs this year is confidered great. Store fheep 
are reckoned full 3s. in the pound cheaper than in March, Nothing 
has yet tranfpired about the price of wool. ‘The principal part of the 
Jand intended fur turnips is in a forward ftate of tillage. May 29. 

Essex Quarterly Report. 

Tue appearance of wheats are not quite fo promifing as in the early 
part of the feafon ; and, at this time, they are getting light, from the 
drynefs of the weather. On the good lands, there is {till a fair profpec 
of a full crop ; but the light and poorer foils have loft plant, and have 
a very unproductive appearance. 
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The forward fown barley, being chiefly on the ftronger foils, has a 
very prolific appearance ; but that which is after turnips, is fuffering 
much for want of rain. From the inundated fituation of the fens, a 
greater quantity of oats has been cultivated than ufual, which has much 
diminifhed the quantity of barley. Oats, in general, are a full plant ; 
and, notwithftanding the drynefs of the feafon, are likely to produce an 
average crop. Peas and beans, at this time, look quite well; but a 
{maller quantity of peas has been fown this feafon, owing to the failure 
of the preceding crop, and being confidered in this county as hazard- 
ous grain. Rye, in moft places, has the appearance of being very pro- 
duétive. Tares, though in fmall quantities, are very good. ‘Turnip 
and rape feed look extremely well; and a larger breadth of the former 
is growing at this time, than known for fome years paft. Trefoil, 
clover and fainfoin are not fo good as was expected, owing to the 
want of fufficient moifture. Grafs, on the forward meadow land, is not 
more than a middling crop ; on the poorer foils, it is very indifferent. 
The fallows, where the farmers have been active, are in a good ftate; 
but, in many places, where they were in the leaft neglected, (and which 
is the cafe on all heavy lands), they are in a backward fituation, and 
very difficult to proceed with. 

Flocks, in general, have had a good fall of lambs, which are in 2 
thriving condition. Neat flock, that is, fat, is {carce, and felling at very 
high prices. Lean cattle are much in demand, and horfes of every de- 
{cription are dear. The ftock of wheat on hand, for the feafon, is not 
plentiful ; but, from its decreafing price, a fupply equal to the demand 
is generally at market. What barley there is on hand, is of inferior 
quality, the beft being nearly confumed by the maltfters. Oats, in our 
country markets, are not plentiful— May 31. 

Letter from London, 31st May. 

‘ During the last quarter, corn of all kinds has arrived in great 
abundance from every quarter of the kingdom ; and, of late, Toe 
importations, chiefly of oats, have been made from Holland. Tne 
political occurrences which have taken place, are very discouraging 
to the sale of corn ; and the varied reeulations of Government have 
kept the business in a state of constaiit agitation and perplexity; in- 
deed, the recent dilemma in Amcrican affuirs is likely to prolong the 
difficulties of the trade, 

‘ The general character of the harvest induced the expectation of 
much higher prices at this time; but it would appear, from the 
stocks still remaining in the hands of the growers, that the produce 
was rather underrated ; though the reduction in prices is more to be 
ascribed to the political changes, than any apparent abundance at 
home. 

‘ There are but few complaints upon the growing wheats, consi- 
dering what a severe and varied season they have encountered. The 
oats and early sown barley look well; but, on some of the wet and 
stiff lands, where the sowing was backward, the plant wears a very 
sickly and unpromising appearance. The peas, in some districts, 
have already suffered trom the insects; the beans look generally 
pretty 
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pretty healthy, where they were well planted. The rains which fell 
in May, and the warm weather together, have brought forward the 
grass crops in a surprising manner; and in ten days hay-harvest will 
be pretty general around town. 

Below are the prices at the Corn Exchange here, Monday 29th. 
Wheat, English, White - ° - 84s. 86s. 88s, 

Do. Red - - 758. 80s. 85s. 
North Country - 75s. 80s. 
Dantzic - - 80s. 82s. 
Barley, Norfolk and Suffol _ 32s. 38s. 
North Country - 25s, 28s. 
Malt, Norfolk and Suffolk 72s. 74s. 
Rapeseed, per last of 10 quarters 50s. 53s. 55 
— lvoe eee 50s. 52s. 
Beans, Small - - 52s, 54s. 
Large - - 44s. 47s. 
Peas, Boiling White - 70s. 75s. 
Grey - - - 46s. 50s. 
Oats, Potato - - 32s. 35s. 
Poland - - 30s. 32s, 33s, 

— Feed - - 25s. 27s. 29s, 

Flour, English, per sac - - - - . 70s. 75s. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Since laft report, every kind of agricultural labour has been condutted 
without interruption ; the whole amount of rain which has fallen from 
February 22d to May 22d being only 2.448. Vegetation has been 
‘much retarded in confequence of fevere eaft winds, which prevailed 
during the whole of April. Wheat, in many parts of the county, is 
extremely bad: upwards of 100 acres have been reploughed and fown 
with Lent grain ; and a very confiderable part is not half a crop. It is 
with great pleafure I have to inform you, J. C. Curwen Efq.’s wheat 
promifes to be the beft in the county. Almoft the whole of his wheat 
is drilled. A few acres are fown broadcaft, with a view, I truit, to 
caft light upon the long contefted queftion, Whether is the Virgilian or 
Tullian fyftem to be preferred? The readers of the voluminous, and 
‘truly ufeful, works of Arthur Young, Efg., muft be aftonifhed at the 
number of contradictions to be met with on this fubjeét; and the hear- 
ers of Dr Coventry muft have their anziety for a folution of this inquiry 
increafed, when they find an admirer of the drill culture, (whofe candour, 
impartiality, and love of truth, are equalled only by his extenfive and well- 
digefted learning), in the conclufion of his leéture on this fubjeét, adopting 
the language of academic fufpenfe, rather than of firm and undoubting con- 
fidence. Lent grain is generally more promifing than it was latt year. 
Potatoes look well. It is worthy of remark, that, in general, wheat 
fown after potatoes this year, is fuperior to that fown on fallow. Wheat, 
138. per buthel ; oats, 4s. gd. ; barley, 5s. 6d. and 6s. ; potatoes, 34. 
per ftone, Fat cattle, high ; lean cattle fomething higher than laft year. 
Servants, men, tol. to 13!. 138: 3 women, 4]. 108. for the half yey: 
Inflammatory difeafes have prevailed much amongtt our horfes ; and, 1 
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many cafes, have affumed alarming appearances, and been attended with 
difirefling confequences. Had it not been for the unufually dry wea- 
ther, many farmers, who had their whole ftock of horfes in the difeafe, 
could not have accomplifhed their work. 1. June. 

Extract of a private Letter from London, 2d June. 

‘ T really see no prospect of wheat recovering what it has lost in 
price; though people seem to be getting over the panic which arose 
from the recent public measures. Oats have fallen 10s. lately ; but 
unless the foreign supply is continued, they may get up a little, e- 
specially if we have that demand from your country which some 
people speak of. Although the growing barley is a good crop, and 
the stock of old, as well as of malt, small, [ do not consider it like- 
ly, at this season, to rise ; the more especially as it has been deter- 
mined within these two days (after an investigation of near three 
months), to leave the distillery laws as they are for another season ; 
and of course, there is little chance of distillation from grain being 
allowed, under existing circumstances, ’ 





POSTSCRIPT TO SCOTISH INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue exhibition of models of a reaping machine took place on 
Thursday the 8th instant, before the Dalkeith Farming Society. 
Some months ago, that Society offered a premium for the best mo- 
del of such a machine; also a further premium to the inventor, in 
case the implement, when constructed, answered the intended object 
ina suitable manner. Fifteen models, some of them highly inge- 
nious, were in consequence submitted to the consideration of the So- 
ciety, and minutely examined by a committee speciaily appointed. 
As the committee have not yet reported upon the merits of these 
models, it would be premature in us to give any opinion on the sub- 
ject; but in next Number the report of the committee shall be noticed 
in the fullest manner. 

When on this business, we cannot refrain from expressing our high 
sense of the liberal principles and judicious conduct adopted by this 
young, though thriving Society. Impressed with a strong convic- 
tion of the important benefit which would follow from obtaining a 
complete reaping machine, this Society wisely resolved to hold out 
rewards, sufficiently extensive, to rouse and bring into action the ut- 
most efforts of mechanical genius. Instead of limiting their final pre- 
mium to the paltry sums of five, ten, or even twenty guineas, as would 
have been done by some other respectable public bodies—they hand- 
somely at once offered Three Hundred Guineas to the inventor of such 
a machine as should be capable of executing the important business 
of reaping. Had this meritorious and public-spirited Society existed 
when the thrashing machine was first invented, it is more than proba- 
ble that the inventor would not have remained without patrons and 
protectors—would not have been left unrewarded by those whom he 
iad so eminently benefited, or been suffered to glide through the vale 
ofgife unnoticed and neglected. What is past cannot now be fully a- 
mended; but, with submissicn, we recommend his case t» the a 
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the Dalkeith Society ; and in particular, that they would take into 
consideration a letter in his favour, inserted in the First Branch of 
this Number. Should the business there mentioned be taken up by 
the members of that Society, we are almost confident the proposal 
of our respectable correspondent would meet with the most ample 
success. 

A very large body of agriculturists, from different quarters, din- 
ed, on the above occasion, with the members of the Society, by whom 
they were entertained in the most elegant style. The preses, Davin 
Wiceut, Esq., Ormiston, son to that well-known agriculturist, An- 
drew Wight, Esq. author of the original Scotish Surveys, discharg- 
ed the duties of his office with much ability. He was supported by 
Sin Joun Horr, Baronet, and Avexanver Keitn, Esq., of Ravel- 
stone; and the company (about one hundred and twenty in number) 
seemed animated with one common feeling, namely, an ardent de- 
sire to promote every object connected with British husbandry. 


The island of St Helena at one period was dreadfully ravaged by 
field-mice, which attacked trees, grass, corn, and every kind of a- 
gricultural produce, and with the most ruinous consequences. At 
this moment there are some estates in the West Highlands of Scot- 
land suffering in an alarming manner from the very same cause. If 
no check can be effectually put to these depredators, their rapid in- 
crease may be expected to be attended not only with destruction to 
the estates alluded to, but to the surrounding district. If any of 
our readers can suggest the mode of extirpating these vermin, prac- 
tised in St Helena, or any other direct and effectual manner of do- 
ing so, they will confer a particular favour by communicating such 
information as early as possible. 

== 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Draught and Description of a Reaping Machine are de- 
layed till next Number ; when we hope, from trials -going forward, 
that something decisive may be given on that important subject. 

It is out of our power, at this time, to present our Perthshire Cor- 
respondent’s Observations on the Communication of a Constant Reader ; 
but an early opportunity shall be taken to lay them before our readers. 

The observations of a Moralist are under consideration ; as are 
some papers on Soapmakers’ Waste Ashes. 

An Essay on Manure, signed Glaucus, shall not be neglected. 

"The Tweeddale Report, and several other articles, were too late. 


No. XX XIX. will be published on Monday the 14th August ; and 
our Reporters are respectfully requested to transmit the fullest ac- 
count in their power, of the state of the crops, on or before the 2d of 
that month. The Conductor’s reason for publishing in August, }s 
to prevent the labour of arrangement from interfering with his har- 
vest operations. 

OS 
D. WILLISON, PRINTER, EDINBURGH. 









LANARKSHIRE. 


ESTATE of ROCHSOILES, in Lanarkshire, TO BE 
SOLD, by Public Roup, within the Royal Exchange 
Coffee-House, Edinburgh, upon Wednesday the 25th 
October next, at 2 0’clock aflernoon, unless disposed of 
by Private Bargain, of which due notice will be given. 


Tue ESTATE of ROCHSOILES, confifting of about goo 
Scots acres; of which, 709 are Arable, 109 Mofs capable of im- 
provement, and 82 in Wood. 

Thefe lands lye in the parifh of New Monkland, thirty-two 
miles diftant from Edinburgh, ten from Glafgow, and one from 
the town of Airdrie, where there is a regular and well fupplied 
market, and daily poft ; and fix ftages pafs through it, between 
Edinburgh and Glafgow, every day, except Sunday. 

The lands are in general of good quality, and capable of confi- 
derable improvement. They are divided into feven farms, and let 
to fubftantial and very punétual tenants, for nineteen years from 
Whitfunday 1805. There is a very good fet of Houfes on each 
farm. 

The eftate abounds with Coal and Ironftone of a fuperior qua- 
lity; which, from its contiguity to Glafgow and Airdrie, are be- 
coming daily more valuable, and may be fo wrought as to be ex- 
tremely productive. The line of the intended canal between E.- 
dinburgh and Glafgow runs through the lands; which, when cut, 
which is fuppofed will be the cafe foon, will add immenfely to 
the value of the minerals. 

There is a fubftantial and very convenient manfion, and a good 
fet of offices on the premifes, which may be entered to immedi- 
ately; and 23 acres of land adjoining, at Martinmas next. ‘The 
proprietor has the power of taking about 300 acres more into his 
own hand, befide a certain quantity from each farm, for the pur- 
pofe of feuing and planting, by making an allowance to the far- 
mer, as fpecified in his tack. A confiderable part of the wood 
is old, and very valuable, and is all thriving remarkably well. 
L. 2000 or 3000l. may be got from thinning the wood; which 
will be of confiderable benefit to the remainder, and do no injury 
to the appearance of the place. The lawn and approach to the 
houfe are laid out with great tafte ; and, from the former, is an ex- 
tenfive 
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tenfive and picturefque view of Clydefdale, the’City of Glafgow, 
and adjacent country. To a gentleman who wifhes to fet him. 
felf down in a place pleafantly and healthfully fituated, and com- 
pletely made to his hand, this will be found a moft defirable pur. 
chafe. The prefent proprietor bought it with the full intention 
of taking up his refidence there; but, in confequence of bad 
health, he is obliged to go to a fouthern climate ; and parts with 
it with great reluctance. 

Part of the lands are retoured, and afford a freehold qualifica- 
tion in the county; are valued confiderably above 4ool. Scots; 
and the public burdens are moderate. A large proportion of the 
price will be allowed to lye in the purchafer’s hands, on proper 
fecurity, for feveral years, and afterwards made payable by yearly 
inftalments. 

Should the Eftate not fell as a whole, it will be divided and fold 
in Lots, the particulars of which will be given in a future adver- 
tifement. 

The title-deeds, a plan and rental of the Eftate, and articles of 
roup, are in the hands of Tuomas Apair clerk to the fignet, 
who will give any information that may be wanted, and is em- 


powered to fell the eftate by private bargain.—Joun Murray, 
the overfeer at Rochfoiles, will fhow the houfes and lands, and 
give any local information that may be required. 


HAY TO BE SOLD, AND GRASS PARK AND 
FARM TO BE LET, 


There are to be SOLD, at the Farm of Crofswoodhill, feven- 
teen Miles from Edinburgh, on the Road to Carnwath,— 


SOME THOUSAND STONES OF MEADOW HAY, « 
rod. per ftone on the ground, or ts. per ftone if driven the length 
of Edinburgh. Alfo fome hundred ftones' of RYE-GRASS 
HAY, at 1s. 3d. per ftone on the ground, or 1s. 5d. per ftone, 
if driven the length of Edinburgh. 

Alfo, the faid FARM is TO BE LET. It confifts of about 
two hundred acres of arable land, moftly well adapted for Turnips, 
and to be all enclofed this feafon ; and about a thoufand acres of 
Hill Pafture and Mofs, all drained and fuitablé ‘for grazing black 
cattle or theep. It may be divided into two ot more Farms if 
required. ; ‘tran. 

A PARK, of about thirty acres, well watered, enclofed with 
ftone walls, and having a Shed, will be let for grazing this feafon. 






























WIGTONSHIRE. 


The ESTATE of BALSARROCH, lying within the Parish of 
Kirkcolm, WILL BE SOLD by Public Roup, within Mrs 
Tartor’s Inn, at Stranraer, on Friday the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1809, at 2 o’Clock Afternoon. 


THE Estate lies within 8 miles of Stranraer, and consists of 
521 Acres, or thereabouts, almost wholly arable, and of a strong 
fertile soil, capable of great improvement. 

The Teinds are valued at 4/. 16s., and the Proprietor of the 
Estate has right to them. 

A considerable part of the price will be allowed to remain in 
the Purchaser’s hands for severa] years, on proper security, and 
will be taken by instalments, if desired. 

The titles and Articles of Sale may be seen on applying to THo- 
mas Aparr, Clerk to the Signet, who will give any information 
that is wanted ; and Wittiam Downie, tenant in Knocknean, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Estate, will show the grounds. 
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being lately all limed or marled, and a considerable proportion of 

it laid down in grass, it will be particularly advantageous to an in- 

coming Tenant. The whole Crop may be had at a valuation, as 

well as the Stocking, which is of the best kind. 

Offers will be received by Jon Craps, Esq., of Rossie, or 9 

Tuomas Kinnear, Esq., of Kinloch, by Auchtermuchty ;, either 

for the, whole, in one farm; or, if more agreeable to offerers, it 

may be divided into two. 


VALUABLE FARMS IN FIFE a 
Mt 
TO BE LET. i 
' ' 
TO BE LET the FARMS of EASTER and WESTER ROS. 
SIES, lying in the Parish of Collessie, near Auchtermuchty, con- 
sisting of about 460 acres, almost all of which is rich arable land, 2 i 
and-allenclosed. ‘The entry to be at the separation of the crop, it f 
and to the fallow immediately, which will continue to be dressed if If 
and manured until let. And as the Farm is in excellent order, ie ; 
ey } 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
By 4. CONSTABLE & CO. Epinsurcu, 
AND 
CONSTABLE, HUNTER, PARK & HUNTER, 


Lonpon, 


I. The VILLA GARDEN DIRECTORY, or MONTHLY 
INDEX of WORK to be done in Town and Villa Gardens, Par- 
terres, &c.; with Hints on the Treatment of Plants and Flowers 
kept in the Green-Room, the Lobby, and the Drawing-Room. By 
Water Nicox, Designer of Gardens, &c. and Author of “ The 
Forcing Fruit, and Kitchen Gardener,” “ The Practical Planter, ” 
&c. One Volume small Octayo, 7s. 6d. boatds. 

*,* The Index will be preceded by hints on the formation of town 
and villa gardens, the improvement of their soils, &c. ; and will ex- 
hibit the newest modes of cultivating kitchen vegetables, sallads, 
herbs, fruits, flowers and shrubs, so as to form a complete assistant 
to those Ladies and Gentlemen who direct the management of their 
own gardens, -parterres, &¢3y 


II. The PLOUGH-WRIGHT’S ASSISTANT ; being a New 
PracticaL TReaTisE on the Proven, and on various other import- 
ant IMPLEMENTS made use of in Agriculture. By ANnprew Gray, 
Author of “ The Experienced Mill-Wright.”. Royal Octavo. 
Price 16s. boards. 


III. The EXPERIENCED MILL-WRIGHT ; or, a Treatise 
on the Construction of some of the most useful Machines, with the 
latest Improvements; to which is prefixed, a short Account of the 
General. Principles of Mechanics, and of the Mechanical Powers. 
By Anprew Gray, Mill-Wright. Second Edition. 4to. With 
44 Engravings. Price 2/. 2s. half bound. 


IV. RESULT of am INQUIRY into the Nature and Causes of 
the Blight, the Rust, and the Mildew, which have particularly af- 
fected Se Crops of Wheat on the: Borders’of England and Scotland ; 
with some Observations on the Culture of Spring Wheat. By Sm 
Joun.Suxciain, Bart. M, P. &e. 8vo.  4s..sewed.: 


Speedily will be published, 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES and MANAGEMENT of 
SHEEP, with Introductory Remarks on their ‘ ical Struc- 
ture; and an Appendix; containing Documents exhiBiting the Va- 
lue of the Merino Breed, and their Progress in Scotland. By 518 
Georce Stewart Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. 





